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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The object of the Author in the following attempt to collect the 
rules and principles which govern, or are supposed to govern, the 
conduct of States in their mutual intercourse in peace and in war, 
and which have therefore received the name of International Law, 
has been to compile an elementary work for the use of persons en- 
gaged in diplomatic and other forms of public life, rather than for 
Hiere technical lawyecs, although he ventures to hope that it may 
not be found wholly useless even to the latter. The great body of 
the rules and principles which compose this Law is commonly de^ 
duced from examples of what has occurred, or been decided in the 
practice and intercourse of nations. These examples have been 
greatly multiplied in number and interest during the long period 
which has elapsed since the publication of Vattel's highly appreciated 
work : a portion of human history abounding in fearful transgres* 
noDS of that Law of Nations which is supposed to be founded on the 
higher sanction of the Natural Law, (more properly called the Law 
oTCrod,) and at the same time rich in instructive discissions in cabi* 
nets, courts of justice, and legislative assemblies, respecting the na- 
ture and extent of the obligations between the independent societies 
of men called States. The principal aim of the Author has been to 
glean from these sources the general princij^es which may iairly ber 
considered to have received the assent of most civilized and Chris- 
tian nations, if not as invariable rules of conduct, at least as rules 
which they cannot disregard without general obloquy and the hazard 
of provoking the hostility of other communities who may be injured 
by their violation. Experience shows that these motives, even io 
the worst times, do really afibrd a considerable security for the ob- 
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servance of justice between States, if they do not furnish the perfect 
sanctiiHi annexed by the lawgiver to the observance of the munici" 
pal code of any particular State. The knowledge of this science 
has, consequently, been justly regarded as of the highest importance 
to all who take an interest in political affairs* The Author cherishes 
the hope that the following attempt to illustrate it will be received 
with indulgence, if not with favour, by those who know the difficult 
ties of the undertaking. 

BiBUjr, 
Jan. 1, 1836. 
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HISTORY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 



The classic nations of antiquity had very imperfect no- 
tions of international justice. With the Greeks and Romans^ 
** foreigner" and " barbarian^** or " enemy," were synonymous 
in language and in fact By their rude theory of public law, 
the persons of aliens were doonied to slaverj', and their pro- 
perty to confiscation, the nK>ment they passed the bounds of 
one petty state and touched the confines of another. No- 
thing but some positive compact gave them any exemption 
from this unsocial principle. Piracy was unblushingly prac- 
tised by the most civilized nations which then existed. The 
peaceful merchant was liable to be plundered both on sea 
and land, by men with whom he and his country had no 
quarrel ; and even the philosopher, who visited foreign coun- 
tries to enrich his native land with the merchandise of science 
and art, was exposed to be captured and sold as a slave to 
nme barbarian master. As to these barbarians themselves, 
the acutest of the Grecian philosophers gravely asserts that 
they were intended by nature to be the slaves of the Greeks, 
and that it was lawful to make them so by all possible means.^ 

Aristot PoCt. lib. i. c 8. The Greeks termed tliote who were eon- 
with them by compect 'Er# viw/m, KtermUy tlioae with wImmii they htd 

3 
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Thucydides has correctly stated the leading political maxim 
of his countrymen, — " that to a king or commonwealth, no- 
thing is unjust which is useful." The same idea is openly 
avowed by the Athenians, in their reply to the people of Me- 
los. Aristides distinguished in this respect between public 
and private morality, holding that the rules of justice were 
to be sacredly observed between individuals, but as to public 
and political affairs, a very different conduct was to be fol- 
lowed. He accordingly scrupled not to invoke upon his own 
head the guilt and punishment of a breach of faith, which he 
advised the people to commit in order to promote their na- 
tional interests.^ 

If such were what may be called the pacific relations of 
the Grecian states with each other, and with the rest of man- 
kind, we may easily imagine that the rights of war must have 
been exerted with extreme rigour. To reduce to slavery 
prisoners taken in war, was the universal practice of the 
ancient world. But the cold-blooded cruelty with which the 
Athenians could deliberately devote, by a public decree, to 
mutilation or death those whom they ought, even in compli- 
ance with their own national prejudices, to have regarded as 
brethren, is a striking proof how lamentably deficient was 
their theory and practice of international justice. The in- 
stitutions of Lycurgus imparted a still more stern and unre- 
lenting character to the savage people for whom he under- 
took to legislate. The Lacedemonian government was the 
patron of the aristocratic faction throughout all Greece ; and 
* as the popular interests in the different republics naturally 
looked up to the democracy of Athens for support, and there 

poured out Vibations to the gods. Those who were not entitled to claim the 
benefit of this sort of alliance, were called 'Ex^^of^i, that is, wliat we should 
term outlaws. The able, but often too systematic and prejudiced historian 
of Greece, observes, that " it appears to have been very generally held 
among the Greeks of that age, that men were bound to no duties to each 
other witliout an express compact." He furnishes, among other instances, 
a practical example of tliis rule in the cruel conduct, of the Spartans to their 
prisoners taken upon the surrender of Plataea. — Mitford^s Hist, of Greece, 
vol. i. c. 15, s. 7. 
s Theophrastus ap. Plutarch, in Aristide. 
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was no supreme federal authority adequate to check and 
control them, these rival powers kept every other state in 
continual commotion and furious disorders, which reduced 
them to misery, and thinned their population by proscrip* 
tions, banishments, and massacres.^ 

Ciccro*s theory of justice in the intercourse of states seems 
to have been more liberal than that of the Grecian states- 
men and philosophers, though the practice of his country- 
men varied as much from that theory as their religious no- 
tions differed from his sublime conceptions of the Divine at- 
tributes. But neither had any correct or adequate notion of 
a science of international law, as understood in modern times. 
The intercourse of the Romans with foreign nations was but 
too conformable with their domestic discipline. Their ill- 
adjusted constitution fluctuated in perpetual mutations, but 
always preserved the character impressed upon it by Rome's 
martial founder of a state, the very law of whose being 
was perpetual war, and whose unceasing occupation was 
the conquest and colonization of foreign countries. For more 
than seven centuries the Romans pursued a scheme of ag- 
grandizement, conceived in deep policy, and prosecuted with 
inflexible pride and pertinacity, at the expense of all the 

* A learned modem writer has enumerate<l the following points as consti- 
tatinfi;' tlie nide outlines of public law observed among the Greek stmtet:— 
1. I'hc rites of sepulture were not to be denied to those sbin in battle. 3. 
After a victor}', no durable trophy was to be erected. 3. When a eity was 
taken, those who took refuge in the temples could not lawfully be put to 
death. 4. TiKMe {Oiihy of sacrilege were to be left unburied. 5. All the 
Greeks were allowed to rcMirt to the public games, and the templet, and to 
MCfiftce there without molestation. These rules were enforced by the 
council of the Amphictyoiis, which was a religious rather than a political in- 
idtution, and, as Mich, took cognizance of oflences against the laws and ciM- 
tooM which liatl been sanctioned by the national superstition. — Saint •Croix» 
Gouvememcns Fed^ratifs. 

•• We find it difficult to comprehend and believe," says Niebuhr, *< in the 
culence of the spirit with which tlie ancient oligarchies maintained the 
power they at aU times abused: that spirit, however, is sufficiently manU 
fated in the oath they exacted in some of the Greek states from their mem« 
bcfSk to bear malice towards the commonalty, and to devise all poirible harm 
iL'^^Niibukr, Bbmueke Qt9ekUkie^ 2 band. 
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useful pursuits and charities of private life. All solicitude 
for the fate of their fellow-citizens made captive in war was 
disdained by their stem and crafty policy. 

" Hoc cavemt mensprovida Reguli 
Dissentientis concUtionibus 

Fsdis» et exetnplo tnhenti 

Pemiciem Teniens in aevuniy 
8i non periret iromiterabilis 
Captivapubes." 

The uistitution of the Fecial law, with a college of heralds 
to expound it, which they borrowed from the Etruscans, is 
the only symptom of a recognition by these BarbarianSf aa 
the Greeks called them, of an international code, distinct 
from their own municipal law. This mere formal institu- 
tion strongly contrasts with their oppressive conduct towards 
their allies, and their unjust and cruel treatment of their 
vanquished enemies. " Victory," in their expressive, meta- 
phorical language, <' made even the sacred things of the ene- 
my prqfane ;** confiscated all his property, moveable and im- 
moveable, public and private ; doomed him and his posterity 
to perpetual slavery ; and dragged his kings and generals at 
the chariot- wheels of the conqueror.^ 

* No professed treatise of international law has been left us by any an- 
cient writer. Neitlier the work of Aristotle upon the laws of war, nor the 
institutes of the Roman fecial law, have descended to modem times. ** When 
the Romans called their fecial law the law of naiions, we are not to under- 
ftand from hence that it was a positive law, established by the consent of aU 
nations. It was in itself only a civil law of their own : they called it a law 
of nations, because the design of it was to direct them how they should con- 
duct themselves towards other nations in the hostile intercourse of. war; and 
not because all nations were obliged to observe it." (Rutherforth, Nai» 
Law, b. ii. c. 9, 4 10.) And the incidental notices which may be collected 
from the writers on the Roman law, of what they call the/tM gentium^ con- 
cur in showing, that the idea associated with this term was not that of a po- 
sitive rule governing the intercourse of states, but what has been since called 
natural law, or the rule of conduct that exists, or ought to exist, amongst 
mankind, independent of positive compact and institution. Hence it is al- 
ways contrasted by these writers with the municipal ]aw,ytuf eivikt and even 
with tlie constitutional coi}e, ju$ pubiicumt which regulated the gt)vemment 
of the city — Omptcda, Litteratur des Volkerrechts, torn. |. pp. 142— 16L 
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Though the Romans had a very imperfect knowledge of 
uUernational law as a science, and little regard for it as a 
practical rule of justice between states, yet their municipal 
code has essentially contributed to construct the edifice of 
public Uw in modem Europe. The stem spirit of the Stoic 
philosophy was breathed into the Roman law, and contri- 
buted to form the character of the most highly gifted, virtu- 
ous, and accomplished aristocracy the world ever saw. There 
is a calm and placid dignity in the pictures drawn by the 
classic writers of (he private manners of the Roman patri- 
cians, strongly contrasting with the harsher features of their 
public conduct, but which blended together to form a cha- 
racter admirably fitting them to perform the dignified office 
of consultation in the laws. 

• 

« Botox dulce dia fuit et tolerone, recluia 
Mane dooH) vigilare, clienti promere junu" 

Theirs was for a long time the exclusive prerogative of ad- 
ministering justice. The usage insensibly grew up of certain 
families devoting their peculiar attention to the study and 
practice of jurisprudence, and transmitting the knowledge 
thus gained, as a private inheritance and most valuable instru- 
ment of political power. These circumstances essentially 
contributed to the |)crfection of the science in a state, where 
any other lil>cral pursuit, except the study of philosophy, was 
for a long time thought unworthy of its ingenuous citizens. In 
performing the duty of interpreting the laws to their clients 
and felk>w-citizens, they invented a sort of judicial legislation, 
which was improved from age to age by the long line of ju- 
risconsults, following each other in regular and unbroken suc- 
cession from the foundation of the republic trt the fall of the 
empire. The consequence was, that civil law, which seems 
never to have grown up to be a science in any of the Gre- 
cian republics, became one very early at Rome, and was 
thence difiiised over the civilized world.* The mighty fame 
and fortune of the Roman people, in this respect, cannot be 

» Smith's Wealth of NatKNit. b. r. c. 1. Part Uf. 
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contemplated without emotion. Its martial glory has long 
since departed, but the '' Eternal City" still continues to rule 
the greatest part of the civilized and Christian world, through 
the powerful influence of her civil codes. The acute re- 
search and unrivalled sagacity of an illustrious German civi- 
lian of the present day, have laboriously collected and hap- 
pily combined the multiplied proofs, scattered in many a 
worm-eaten volume, that the Roman law, so far from having 
been buried in the ruins of the Roman empire, survived 
throughout the middle age, and continued to form an inte- 
gral portion of European legislation long before the period 
of the pretended discovery of the Pandects of Justinian at 
Amalfl, in the beginning of the twelfth century. The van- 
quished Roman provincials were neither extirpated nor de- 
prived of their personal freedom, nor was their entire pro- 
perty confiscated, by the Gothic invaders, as we are com- 
monly taught to believe. The conquered people were not 
only permitted to retain a large portion of their lands, and 
the personal laws by which they had been previously govern- 
ed ; but the municipal constitutions of the Roman cities were 
preserved, so that the study and practice of the Roman law 
could never have been entirely abandoned, even during what 
has been called the midnight darkness of the middle age.* 
Accordingly, we find that in every civilized country of Eu- 
rope, the Scandinavian nations and England excepted, the 
Roman civil law either formed the original basis of the mu- 
nicipal jurisprudence, or constitutes a suppletory code of 
" written reason," appealed to where the local legislation is 
silent, or imperfect, or requires the aid of interpretation to 
explain its ambiguities. 

The foundation of the modern science of international law 
may be traced to a period nearly coincident to that memora- 
ble epoch in the history of mankind — the revival of letters, 
the discovery of the new world, and the reformation of reli- 
gion. The Roman law infused its spirit into the ecclesiastical 

• Geschichte des Roemischen Rechts in Mittelalltcr, von Dr. C. von Savig<- 
ny, 4 torn. Heidelberg, 1814—1826. 
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code o( the Romish Church ; and it may be considered a fa- 
vourable circumstance for the revival of civilization in Eu- 
rope, that the interests of the priesthood, in whom all the 
moral power and knowledge of the age were concentrated, 
induced them to cherish a certain respect for the immutable 
rules of justice. The spiritual monarchy of the Roman pon- 
tiA was founded upon the want of some moral power to tem- 
per the rude disorders of society during the middle age. The 
influence of the papal authority was then felt as a blessing to 
mankind: it rescued Europe from total barbarism; it aiibrd- 
ed the only shelter from feudal oppression. The compilation 
of the canon law, under the patronage of Pope Gregory the 
VLf contributed to diffuse a knowledge of the rules of justice 
among the Catholic clergy ; whilst the art of casuistry, in- 
vented by them to aid in performing the duties of auricular 
confession, opened a wide field for speculation, and brought 
them in view of the true science of ethics. The universities 
of Italy and Spain produced, in the sixteenth century, a suc- 
cession of labourers in this new field. Among these were 
Francis de Victoria, who flourished as a professor at Sala- 
manca about 1516, and Dominic Soto, who was the pupil 
and successor of Victoria at the same seat of learning, 
(which Johnson said he loved for its noble deci.sion upon the 
Spanish comjuests in America,) and published, in 1560, an 
elaborate treatise *^0f Justice and L;iw," the subject-matter 
of his lecture delivered there, which he dedicated to the un- 
fortunately celebrated Don Carlos. Both Victoria and Soto 
condemned, with honcit boldness and inde{>cndence, the cruel 
wars of avarice carried on by their countrymen in the new 
world, under the pretext of propagating what was called 
Christianity in that age. Soto was the arbiter appointed by 
the emperor Charles V. to decide between Scpulveda, the 
advocate of the Spanish-American colonists, and Las Casas, 
the champion of the unhappy natives, as to the lawfulness of 
enslaving the latter. The edict of reform of 1543 was 
founded upon his decision in their favour. It is said that 
Solo did not stop here, but condemned in the most unmea- 
sured terms the African slave-trade, then beginning to be 
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carried on by the Portuguese. But I do not understand that 
Soto reprobated slavery in general, or even the slave-trade 
itself, so long as it was confined to that unfortunate portion of 
the inhabitants of Africa who had been doomed to servitude 
from time immemorial, or had been enslaved by conquest in 
war, in that age universally regarded as giving a legitimate 
title to property in human beings ^Mre gentium; but only that 
he condemned that system of kidnapping, by which the Por- 
tuguese traders seduced the natives to the coast, under frau- 
dulent pretences, and forced them by violence on board their 
slave-ships.^ 

Long before the appearance of the labourers in the new 
field of natural jurisprudence, the genius of commerce, ever 

7 *' If the report," says Soto, **wh]clt lias lately prevailed, be true, that 
Portuguese traders entice the wretched natives of Africa to the coast by 
amusements and presents, and every species of seduction and fraud, and 
compel them to embark in their ships as slaves, — neither those who have 
taken them, nor those who buy them from the takers, nor those who possefls^ 
can have safe conscience, until they manumit these slaves, however unable 
they may be to pay ransom." — SoiOf de Justitia et Jure, lib. iv. quaest iL 
art. 2. 

To the above names may be added that of Francisco Suarez, another ca- 
suist, who flourished in the same century, and of whom Grotius says that he 
had hardly an equal, in point of acuteness, among philosophers and theolo- 
gians. Some parts of his theory of private morals are justly reprobated by 
Pascal in the Lettres Provinciales; but this Spanish Jesuit has the merit of 
having clearly conceived and expressed, even at that early dky, in his trea« 
tise De Legibua ae Deo Legtalatore, the distinction between what is called 
the law of nature and the conventional rules of intercourse observed amoiM^ 
nations. ** He first saw that international law was composed, not only of the 
simple principles of justice applied to tlie intercourse between states, but of 
those usages long observed in that intercourse by the European race, which 
have since been more exactly distinguished as the consuetudinary law ac- 
knowledged by the Christian nations of Europe and America." (Maekin-' 
ioahf Frogreu of EtJueal Philosophy^ sect. 3, p. 51.) A number of practi- 
cal treatises on the laws of war were also written about this period by Spa^ 
nish and Italian authors, several of whom are cited by Grotius; and it b re* 
marked by Sir J. Mackintosh, that Spain, under Charles V. and Philip IL, 
having become the first military and political power in Europe, maintaining 
laige armies and carrying on long wars, was likely to be the first that felt the 
want of that more practical part of the law of na^tions which reduces war to 
some regularity. 
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fcvaanible to the improvement and happiness of mankind, 
had reduced to a written text the long-established custotts 
and vsages of the maritime nations bordering on the shores 
of the Mediterranean Sea. ^)ain and Italy mutually contest 
with each other the honour of compiling the Cansolaio del 
M ur e * This code embraces a great mass of civil commercial 
regukitionsy with a few chapters on the subject of maritime 
captures in war, which show that the leading principles of 
prixe-law, as since practised by the maritinte states of Eu- 
rope» had been settled and generally adopted at this early 
period. The first printed edition of this curious monument 
of commercial legislation is nearly coeval with the art of 
printing itself, and was published in the Catalonian dialect, at 
Barcelooa, in 1494. There is no question that it was col- 
iected bng previous to that period ; but at what particular 
epoch, and by which of the numerous commercial republics 
with which the Moditerranean coasts were studded during 
the middle age, is matter of great uncertainty. The question 
of its origin has exercised the learning and ingenuity of vari- 
OQs critics, whose zeal in exploring this dark recess of legal 
antiquities has been stimulated by national vanity and rival* 
Mp. Many of the provisions of this antique code have been 
incorporated into the more modem ordinances of the difller- 
cnl European states, and especially into that beautiful model 
of legislation, the marine ordinance of Louis XIV. Its de- 
cisions are in general dictated by a spirit of justice and equity 
winch recommends them to adoption, even at the present 
day; and they unquestionably attest the general sense of 
Christian Europe at the period when they were collected^ 
respecting the conunercial relations of its different states.* 



• A bcwtilul dfi^ra oi $ht Cmmkl9 wm |Nd>Uilied at Midrid. in 1791, 
kgr Doa AotonioCBpfiMuij, in the Cataloniuv wiUi» Sptnbh tf iwla tio n . Tlw 
itsry of V»lin ttp«n the mMine ordimince of Ltuii XIV^ of 1661, 
ft OMift mloftble body ef mtfittine bw, itom which the EngfiA 
tad jud|[e% capccially Lord Iluii6ekl, have borrowed veiy freely 
Vrim alw puhiihcd ft frpMmte TVmUimFrms. in 1763, which oonteinift 
of the French prise ofdinancee down to that period. 

4 
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Albericus Gentilis vfB» the forerunner of Grotius in the 
icience whose history we are reviewing. He was bom in 
the March of Ancona, about the middle of the sixteenth cen« 
tury, of an ancient and illustrious family. His father, beii^ 
one of the few Italians who openly embraced the docirinesof 
the Reformation, was compelled to fly with his fiatmily into 
Germany, whence he sent his son Alberico to England, where 
he found, not only freedom of conscience, but patronage and 
favour, and was elected to fill the chair of jurisprudence at 
Oxford. He did not confine his attention to the Roman law, 
the only system then thought worthy of being taught in a 
scientific manner, (the municipal code being abandoned to the 
barbarous discipline of the inns of court, of which Sir Henry 
Spelman has left us so feeling an account ;) but investigated 
the principles of natural jurisprudence, and of the consuetu- 
dinary law then governing the intercourse of Christian na- 
tions. His attention was especially directed to this last* by 
the circumstance of his being retained as the advocate of 
Spanish claimants in the English courts of prize. The fruits 
of his professional labours were given to the world in the 
earliest reports of judicial decisions on maritime law pub- 
lished in Europe. His more scliolastic and academical stu- 
dies produced the first regular treatise upon the law of war, 
considered as a branch of international law, which appeared 
in modern times. This work served as a light to guide the 
path of the illustrious Grotiiis, when he entered upon and 
pursued the same track of investigation in the folkwing ceo- 
tury.* 

Grentilis also wrote a treatise on embassies, which he dedi- 
cated to his friend and patron, the gallant and accomplished 



• The title of Moriw QenUU^ to be oontidered as the fiither of the mo- 
dem icience of natural and international law, b asserted by his countiyniui 
Lttmprtdi» ** He first explained the rules of war and peace, which probaUjr 
suggested to Grotius the idea of writing his own work — worthy to be le- 
membered, among other things, for having contributed to augment the gloiy 
of his native Italy, where he drew his knowledge of the Roman law, and 
proved her to be the earliest teacher of natural jurisprudence, as she hmi 
been the restorer and patroness of all liberal arts and learning.*' 
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Mr Philip Sldnej, wiioie ^ high thoughts wera seated in a 
heart of coortesj,** who Was the generous protector of perse- 
culed genius in that stormy and tumultuous age. In this 
wofk, Gentilb defends the moral tendency of Machiavelli's 
P^imoSf commooly supposed to have been intended as a lna« 
■oal of tyranny, but which he inrists m a disguised satire 
upon the viees of princes, and a full and calm exposition of 
the arts of tyrants, for the admonition and instruction of the 
people; written by a man always actually engaged on the 
popular side in the factions of his own country, a^nd almost 
a fimatical admirer of the ancient republicans and regicides. 
Whatever nmy be thought of this long-disputed question as 
to Machiavelli*s motives in writing, his work certainly pre- 
sents to us a gloomy picture of the state of public law and Eu- 
ropean society in the beginning of the sixteenth century >— 
one mass of dissimulation, crime, and corruption, which called 
loudly for a great teacher and reformer to arise, who should 
speak the unambiguous languageof truth and justice to princes 
aod peqple, and stay the ravages of this moral pestilence. 

Such a teacher and reformer was Hugo Grotius, who was 
bom in the latter part of the same century, and flourished 
in the beginning of the seventeenth. That age was pecu- 
liarly fruitful in great men, but produced no one more ro- 
■arkable for genius and for variety of talents and knowledge, 
or for the important influence his labours exercised upon the 
subsequent opinions and conduct of mankind. Almost equal- 
ly distinguished as a scholar and man of business, he was at 
tlie same- time an eloquent advocate, a scientific lawyer, 
elasrical historian, patriotic statesman, and learned theolo- 
giaa His was one of those powerful minds which have paid 
the tribute of their assent to the truth of Ctiristianity. His 
great abilities were devoted to the service of his country, and 
of mankind. He vindicated the freedom of the seas, as the 
common property of all nations, against the extravagant pr^- 
teonoos of Great Britain and Portugal^ His ungrateful 



»TWi<i^£iii»^«iofOrotk»spp<>wdlwlCS4tiwdAwhblihopI^ 

the hrmi d 8«klMi lo 
Im wtridi he not onlf 
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country rewarded his virtues and services with exile, and 
would have extended her injustice to perpetual imprisonment 
or death, but for the courageous contrivance and self-devo- 
tion of his wife. Involved in the persecution of the Pen* 
sionary Barnevelt and the other Arminians, he was shut 
up in the fortress of Louvestein, in the year 1610. He was, 
however, allowed the society of his books, and of his accom- 
plished and heroic wife, who contrived to deceive his guards, 
and induce them to carry him out in a chest, while she re- 
mained thus voluntarily exposed to the vengeance of his 
enemies. Grotius escaped into France, and in his banish- 
ment returned good for evil by rendering the most important 
services to his countrymen ; and even his persecutor, Prince 
Maurice of Nassau, is treated with perfect fairness and im- 
partiality in his Belgic history. In an age peculiarly infected 
with party animosity, Grotius preserved himself pure from 
the taint of bigotry; and though actively engaged in the 
contention between the religious factions of the Gomarists 
and Arminians, his expansive toleration embraced every sect, 
whether Catholic or Protestant ; — a degree of liberality al- 
most unexampled in those times. When he could no longer 
be useful in active life, he laboured to win men to the lovot 
of peace and justice by the publication of his great work, 
which made a deep impression upon all the liberal-minded 
princes and ministers of that day, and contributed essentially 
to influence their public conduct Alexander carried the 
Iliad of Homer in a golden casket, to inflame his love of con- 
quest; whilst Gustavus Adolphus slept wit4i the Treatise on 
the Laws of War and Peace under his pillow, in that heroic 
war which he waged in Germany for the liberties of Pro^ 
testant Europe. It is difficult to decide which presents the 
most striking contrast — the poet of Greece and the philosopher 
of Holland, or the two heroes who imbibed such diflerent and 
opposite sentiments from their pages." 

rdgntjT over liie British seas, but the obnoxious claim of sliip -money, which 
H was at that time the object of Charles I. and his counctUors to establish. 
^ The treatise Ik Jure Belii at Paeia was composed during^ the author's 
ia f^nuice, and puhiisiied at Paris in W25, A very interesting sum- 
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Nor was this the only immediate practical eflfect of this 
publication. Its enlightened and benevolent doctrines so 
forcibly struck the mind of that liberal sovereign, the Elector 
Palatine, Charles Lewis, that he founded at Heidelberg the 
first professorship of (he law of nature and nations instituted 
in Europe, and bestowed the chair upon the celebrated Puf- 
feodorf, who used the treatise of Grotius as his text-book." 
Grotius thus became the creator of a new school of political 
philosophy, which laid the foundation for all those important 
improvements in the science of government, political econo- 
my, and legislation, which have marked the two last centu- 
ries as an era in the progress of mankind. Hm work was 
illustrated by a crowd of commentators in the universities of 
Holland and Germany, and within forty years after his death 
obtained an honour which had been exclusively reserved, by 
the learned world, for the classical writers of antiquity : it was 
edited cum commeniariis variorum. Hb Latin style is sometimes 
obscured by an imitation of (he sententious brevity of Taci- 
tus ; and (he work sins against the prevailing taste of the 
present age, in being adorned with a profusion of illustrations 
from the writers of sacred and heathen antiquity. Yet it 
should be remembered, that these are so many different wit- 
nesses summoned to attest the concurring sentiments and 
usages of mankind among all ages and natkms, and that their 
testimony was much more revered by the cotemporaries of 
Grotius than the unsupported authority or reasonings of any 
individual writer of their own time.'^ 

nmry of the life of Grotiui was published in 1836, by thai Yeneimble Uwyer 
ittd esceUent man, tlie late Chariet Butler. 

>• Pufiemloif' s princif>al work, Jk Jurt Nalwrm et Geniium^ was ilrrtpub- 
Uicd in 1672, and tuhacquenUy abridged by the author, in a amaller treatiae, 
enlitlcd Ik Officio Bmdma H CivU. The reputation of PuflTendorfaeema to 
Iwre been founded more upon the fiict of bis having no cotemporary competU 
lor, than upon hia real merit either as an inventor or compiler. Leibniu calls 
Lmb, Fir ptrumjyritearuuiius^ d minime phUotopku*, 

>* ** I have ufOcU^ 9my Grotius *' in proof of this Uw, the testimony of phi- 
ktophrtib hialoriaoi, poeta, and, laatly, even of oratonl Not that they are 
WasMMMfeely to be relied on as impartial authority, atnce they often bead 
•o ilw prejudicea of their scc^ the natuK of their argument, or the inteVBSt 



The gml trestw ofGnitiai oo the Lmm^P^aeemmi 
fFoTf detective at it coDie«edly ii id e c iea tifi c smu^emeut 
and distinctircneH of aim, produced a woodetM inprearioii 
on the paUic mind of Chratiaii Europet and gradoally 
wrai^bX a moet lalutarj change in the practical int e r couw e 
of nations in fiairoor of hamanity and jnstioe. This new 
science of nalaraJ jurisprudence, developed by the dixqiles 
of GrotiiB, and applied in the first instance to ascertain those 
ndes of justice which ought to regulate the conduct of in£- 
Tiduak in the social state, was subsequently adcqyted to 
determine the like rules which govern, or ought to govern, 
the conduct of independent nations and states, conadered 
as moral beings living in a social state, independent of po- 
sitive human institution. This gave rise to the mixed sdence 
of the law of nature and nations, which soon came to form 
an indispensable part of education all over Europe. What* 
ever defects may have been justly imputed to the worin 
of the more eminent publicists, considered as scientific, ex« 
pository treatises, it would be difficult to name any writers 
who have contributed so much to promote the progress of 
civilization as ** these illustrious authors— these friends of 
human nature — these kind instructers of human errors and 
frailties — these benevolent sfNrits, who held up the torch of 
science to a benighted world'' If the international inter- 
course of Europe, and the nations of European descent, has 
been since marked by superior humanity, justice, and libe- 
rality, in comparison with Uie usages of the other members 
of the human family, they are mainly indebted for this glo- 

of their cause: but where many minds of different ages and countries concur 
in affirming the same sentiment, this general concorrence must be refened 
to some general cause; -which, in the questions we have undertsken to esa^* 
mine, can be no other than a right induction from the principles of natuml jus* 
tice, or some common consent The former indicates the law of nature, the 
latter the law of nations: which difference is not io be anderstood from the 
terms alone which these authors use, (fat they often eonlbund the lawof nsp 
tore with that of nations,) but from the nature of the subject in question. For 
if a certain maxim, which cannot be inferred aaacoroUaiy from the princi- 
ples of natural Justice, is nerefthetess (bond to be generally obtervcd, w 
must attribute its origin to the general consent of natSons.**— jnrel[(g. f sfi. 
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rioui •aperiorily to these private teachers of justicei to whose 
noral authority sovereigns and stales are often compelled to 
bow, and whom they acknowledge as the ultimate arbiters of 
their controvenues in peace ; whilst the same authority coo- 
tributes lo give laws even to war itself— mitigating its fero- 
city, and limiting the range of its operations within the 
narrowest possible bounds, consistent with its purposes and 
objects 

Protestant Germany was the field where the science of 
natural and international jurisprudence was first cultivated 
with nK)st assiduity and success. The scientific writers of 
that intellectual land had not yet learned to use freely their 
native Teutonic tongue. That rich, copious, and expressive 
dialect — for scientific purposes deariy and decidedly superior 
lo any other, except Greek akme— was almost entirely ne* 
glected by her scholars and men of science. They wrote m 
the dead language of Rome, to instruct the living men of 
their own age and country. In Germany more than any 
other country, (and ihen even more than noWf) scientific and 
and active life stand detached from each other like two se- 
parate worlds Their mutual intercourse, at this period, was 
kept up through the medium of the learned or fashionable 
language, common to both. Leiboitc wrote mostly in Latin 
or French, and Wolf, his disciple, almost exclusively in Latin. 
Leibnitz, so justly compared by Gibbon to those oonquerora 
whose empire has been lost in the ambition of universal con- 
quest, comprised both the phikisophy of hw and the details 
of practical jurisprudence within the vast circle of his at- 
tainments. Wdf gleaned after Pufiendorf in the fieU of 
natural jurisprudence ; he entitled himself to the credit of 
first separating the law which prevails or ought to prevail, 
between nations, from that part of the science which teaches 
the duties of individuals ; and of reducing the law of nations to 
a foB and systematic form, as derived from a siBtaUe appHcn- 
tk» of the rules of natural justice to the conduct of inde- 
pendent sovereigns and states. The slumber of his once 
celebraied work, in nine ponderous tomes, is probably not 
now often disturbed; especially as all that is really valuable 
in their contents has been incorporated mto the treatise of 
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Vattel — ** a diflfuse, unscientific, and superficial, but clear and 
liberal writer, whose work still maintains its place as the 
most convenient abridgment of a part of knowledge which,** 
in the words of Mackintosh, *' calls for the skill of a new 
builder."" 

Previously to these writers, Bynkershoek had selected for 
discussion the particular questions deemed the most impor- 
tant, and of most frequent occurrence in the practical in- 
tercourse of nations, instead of undertaking, after the exam- 
ple of his predecessors in the school of Gi*otius, an entire 
system of natural and public law. In precision and practical 
utility, he excels all the other publicists. It shoujd be ob- 
served, however, as detracting not a little from his merits, 
that his pages are stained with ferocious sentiments respecting 
the rights of war, unworthy of a writer who flourished in the 
commencement of the eighteenth century: holding every 
thing lawful against an enemy — that he may be destroyed, 
though unarmed and defenceless, and even by poison, or any 
kind of weapons. It might be supposed that an author who 
sets out with such notions as these would write a very com- 
pendious treatise upon the laws of war: yet Bynkershoek 
proceeds to unfold, in a very clear and vigorous, though some- 
what dogmatic and arrogant style, the principles of this 
branch of the science ; from which we learn that there are 
many modes of hostility which the mitigated usage of na- 
tions, operating with the force of law, has prohibited between 
enemies, and in which the respective rights of beliigerentB 
and neutrak are expounded in a more critical and satisfactory 
manner than by any ether elen>entary writer.^ 

■4 Chriftiani Wolfii Jut Naturae Methodo Scientifica Pertractatum, in 9 
tomoa diatributum. Franeof. 1740. Vattel, Droit dea Geus ou Principet 
de la Loi Naturelle. Neujehaiel, 1758. 

^ QuKationea Juria Publici. Lugd. Baiav, 1737. Bynkershoek had 
prerioualy publiahed his treatiae De Dominio Maria, in 1702, and that De 
Foro L^gatorem, in 1721. The latter waa translated into French, and pub- 
liahed with valuable notes by Barbeyrac at the Hag;ue, 1724, Amsterd. 1730, 
1741, 1746. An elegant and accurate tnmalation into Engliah of the first 
book of BynkeiBhoek^a QuutUma Juris PuhKd, enriched with valuable 
MtMb VMpobliifaedby Mr. Duponoe«uat Phikdelphia in 1810, under the 
title of the Zm o/ fPor. 
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SOURCES or IlTTBRirATIOirAL LAW. 



The leading object of Grotius, and of his immediate dis- S 1. 
ciples and successors, in the science of which he was the ^^^, 
founder, seems to have been, Firsly to lay down those rules ^ntd, 
of justice which would be binding on men living in a social 
•tate, independently of any positive laws of human institu- 
tion ; or, as is commonly expressed, living tc^ethcr in a utute 
of nature : and. 

Secondly^ To apply those rules, under the name of Natural 
Law, to the mutual relations of separate communities living 
in a similar state with respect to each other. 

With a view to the first of these objects, Grotius sets out 
with refuting the doctrine of those ancient sophists who 
wholly denied the reality of moral di>tinctions, and that of 
some modem theologians, who asserted that these distinctions 
are created entirely by the arbitrary and revealed will of 
God, in the same manner as certain political writers (such 
as Hobbes) afterwards referred them to the | ositive institu- 
tion of the civil magistrate. For this puqiosc, Grotius la* 
hours to show that there is a law audible in the voice of 
conscience, enjoining some actions, and forbidding others, ac- 
cording to their respective suitableness or repugnance to the 
lable and social nature of man. '* Natural law,** says 
•* if the dictate of right reason, pronouncing that there 
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is in some actions a moral obligation, and in other actions a 
moral deformity, arising from their respective suitableness or 
repugnance to the rational and social nature, and that, con- 
sequently, such actions are either forbidden or enjoined by 
God, the Author of nature. Actions which are the subject 
of this exertion of reason, are in themselves lawful or un« 
lawful, and are, therefore, as such, necessarily commanded 
or prohibited by Grod."* 

^ S. The term Natural Law is here evidently used for those 

La*"^efi ^^ ^^ justice which ought to govern the conduct of men, 

tical with as moral and .accountable beings, living in a social state, in- 

GmLor E^ dependently of positive human institutions, (or, as is com- 

viae Law. monly expressed, living in a state of nature,) and which may 

more properly be called the law of God, or the divine law, 

being the rule of conduct prescribed by him to bis rational 

creatures, and revealed by the light of reason, or the sacred 

Scriptures. 



^ 3. As independent communities acknowledge no commQn sa- 

Natunl perior, they may be considered as living in a state of nature 
plied to the with respect to each other: and the obvious inference 
ofSi^^ drawn by the disciples and successors of Grotius was, that 

the disputes arising among these independent communities 

must be determined by what they called the Law of Nature. 

This gave rise to a new and separate branch of the science, 

called the Law of Nations, jus gentium.* 

1 De Jiir. BcL ac Pac. lib. i. cap. 1, ^ x. 

* This Uw was termed Jiu inter Qtntei^ by Dr. Zouch, an English dWHan, 
distinguished in the celebnted controversy during the reign of Charles O. 
between the civilians and common lawyers, as to the extent of the Admiralty 
jurisdiction. He introduced this term as more appropriate to express the 
real scope and object of that rule of conduct which obtains between nations. 
An equivalent term in the French language was afterwards proposed by 
Chancellor D*Aguesscau, as better adapted to express the idea properly an- 
nexed to the system of jiunsprudence, commonly called Droit da Oen»t bat 
which, according to him, ought rather to be termed Droit entre kt Omt, 
(<Euvres de d*Aguesseau, tom. ii. p. 337, ed. 1773, 13mo. The tenn I^ 
iemattomd Lam has since been proposed by Mr. Bentham ai caJcohted to 
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Orotius distinguished the law of nations from the natural % ^ 
law by the different nature of its origin and obligation, which ^i^tioM 
he attributed to the general consent of nations. In the in- (Tntin- 
troduction to his great work, he says, " I have used in favour }[^ ^^ 
of this law, the testiniony of philosophers, historians, poets, *"■•* ^^• 
and even of orators: not that they are indiscriminately to be 
relied on as impartial authority ; since they often bend to the 
prejudices of their respective sects, the nature of their argu- 
ment, or the interest of their cause; but because where 
many minds of difierent ages and countries concur in the 
same sentiment, it must be referred to some general cause. 
In the subject now in question, this cause must be either a 
just deduction from the principles of natural justice, or uni- 
versal consent The first discovers to us the natural law, 
the second the law of nations. In order to distinguish these 
two branches of the same science, we must consider, not 
merely the terms which authors have used to define them, 
(for they often confound the terms natural law and law of 
nations) but the nature of the subject in question. For if a 
certain maxim which cannot be fairly inferred from admitted 
principles is, nevertheless, found to be every where observed, 
there is reason to conclude that it derives its origin from 
positive institution.** Again he says, ** As the laws of each 
particular state are designed to promote its advantage, the 
con«(ont of all, or at least the greater number of states, nmy 
have produced certain laws between (hem. And, in fact, it 
appears that such laws have been established, tending to pro- 
mote the utility, not of any particular state, but of the great 
bodv of these communities. This is what is termed the Law 
of Nations, when it is distinguished from Natural Law.'** 

expmt in oiir Unguag^, in *< a more aignificant manner, tliat branch of ju* 
riaptudcnce whicli commonly goes under the name of Law of NaUonM^^ 
denomination m uncharacteristic, tliat, were it not for the force of cuitom, it 
would teem rather to rtrfer to internal or municipal jursprudence." {Morgh 
mmd I^tlation^ vol. ii. ed. 1823.) The term International Ijiw has now 
taken root in the English language, and it faraiiiariy used in all diacuaaioot 
connected with the science. 
' Prolegom. Sh xliL xviii. 
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S5. HobbeSf who appeared after Grotius, and before Puffiondorf, 

NaUire asserted that the general principles of natural law and the 
and Lav law of nations are one and the same, and that the distinction 
rtedto between them is merely verbal. Thus he says* ''Tlie natu* 



be identi- ybI law may be divided into the natural law of men, and 

caL by 

Hobbei the natural law of states, commonly called the law of na* 
f^aTrf^' tions. The precepts of both are the same ; but since states, 
when they are once instituted, assume the personal qualities 
of individual men, that law, which when speaking of indi- 
vidual men, we call the Law of Nature, is called the Law of 
Nations when applied to whole states, nations, or people.**^ 
To this opinion Puffendorf implicitly subscribes, declaring 
that there is no other voluntary or positive law of nati<Htt 
properly invested with a true and legal force, and binding as 
the command of a superior power.'* In conformity with this 
opinion, Puffendorf contents himself with laying down the 
general principles of natural law, leaving it to the reader to 
apply it as he might find it necessary to private individuals 
or to independent societies.* 

S 6. Grotius, on the other hand, considers the law of nations as 

the Law of ^ positive institution, deriving its authority from the positive 

Nations IS consent of all, or the greater part of nations, which he sup- 
a pojtitive ^ i . i . • i /• i . « 

]uw dr- poses to be united m a social compact for this purpose. But 
med from ^^q q[ jjjg commentators (Rutherforth) infers that there can 
tive con- be no such positive law of nations, because there is no such 
•®"5°' social union among nations as that supposed by Grotius. He 
concludes that tlie same law which is called the law of na- 
ture when applied to separate and unconnected individuals, 
becomes the law of nations when- it is applied to the collective 
bodies of civil societies, considered as moral agents, or to 
the several members of civil societies, considered not as dis- 
tinct agents, but as parts of these collective bodies. At the 
«ame time, he admits (hat the natural law is not the only 
measure of the obligations that nations may be under to ona 

< f)e Cive, cap. 14. § 4. 

^ JOc.Jaiiv Naturae et Geutinn^^ Ch. il caj). 3. § 23^ 
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toother. When considered as moral agents, they become 
::apablet as indiFiduab are, of binding themselves to each 
sdicr by particular compacts to do or avoid what the law of 
mture has neither commanded nor forbidden. But these ob- 
ligations neither arise from a poidtive law of nations, nor pro- 
doce such a law. They arise from an immediate and direct 
consent, and extend no farther than to the nations, which by 
their own act of immediate and direct consent have made 
themselves parties to them. The only foundation then, ac- 
cording to thb writer, of international law, so far as it differs 
from the law of nature, is the general consent of mankind to 
coosider each separate civil society as a distinct moral being. 
He contends that no evidence of a positive international law 
can be collected from usage, because there is no immemorial, 
ooostaot, uniform practice among nations from which such a 
law can be collected. But if the law of nations, instead of 
being merely positive, is only the law of nature applied in 
consequence of a positive agreement among mankind to the 
ooUective bodies of civil societies as moral agents, and to the 
Mvenil members of such societies as parts of these bodies, 
tke dictates of thb law may be ascertained by the same means 
tlini we use in searching for the law of nature. The history 
of what has paned from time to time among the several na« 
tiona of the world rnay likewise be of some use in this inqoi* 
rj: not because any constant and uninterrupted practice in 
OMillers which are indiflerent by the law of nature can be 
ooUected from thence ; but because we shall there find what 
hns been generally approved, and what has been generally 
condemned in the variable and contradictory practice of na- 
tions. * There are two ways,** says Grotius, (lib. i. cap. 1, § 
si.) ''of investigating the law of nature: we ascertain this 
law, either by arguing from the nature and circumstances of 
fnnnkindt or by observing what has been generally approved 
bj all nations, or at least by all civilized natkxis. The for- 
ner is the more certain of the two: but the latter will lead 
OS, if not with the same certainty, yet with a high degree of 
^obability, to the knowledge of this law. For such a uni- 
versal approbation must arise from some univemil principle ; 



\ 
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and this principle can be nothing else but the common 
or reason of mankind. Since, therefore, the general law of 
nature may be investigated in this manner, the same law as 
it is applied particularly tq nations as moral agents, and hence 
called the law of nations, may be investigated in the same 
m^ner/' Hence his commentator infers^ that if we under^ 
stand what the law of nature is, when it is applied to indi* 
vidual persons in a state of natural equality, we shall seldom 
be at a loss te judge what it is, when applied to nations, con- 
sidered as collective persons in a like state of equality.^ 

S 7. Bynkerahoekf (who wrote after Puffendorf, and before Wolf 

N^ktiom ^^ Vattel,) derives the law of nations from reason and usage 
deriyed (ex ratione et usu,) and founds usage on the evidence of trea- 
■on an?*' ^'^ ^^^ ordinances (pacta et edicta,} with the comparison of 
unge- examples frequently recurring. In treating on the law of 
contraband, he says, *' The law of nations on this subject is 
to be drawn from no other source than reason and usage. 
Reason commands me to be equally friendly to two of my 
friends who are enemies to each other, and hence it foUows 
that I am not to prefer either in war. Usage is shown by 
the constant, and as it were, perpetual custom which sove- 
reigns have observed of making treaties and ordinances upon 
this subject, for they have often made such regulations by 
treaties to be carried into effect in case of war, and by laws 
enacted after the commencement of hostilities. I have said 
biff as it werCf a perpetual custom ; because one, or perhaps two 
treaties, which vary from the general usage, do not alter the 
law of nations.'*^ 

In treating of the question as to the competent judicature 
in cases affecting ambassadors, he sa}rs: '^The ancient juris- 
consults assert, that the law of nations is that which is ob? 
served, in accordance with the light of reason, between na- 
tions, if not among all, at least certainly among the greater 
part, and those the most civilized. According to my opinion 

« Rutherforth's Inst. ofNatuna Law, b. i. c 9, Sh 1—6. 
^ QussUones Jur. Pub. cap. 10. 
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we may m(elj follow this de6nition, which establishes two 
distinct bases of this law ; nameij, reason and custom. But 
in whatever manner we may define the law of nations, and 
however we may argue upon it, we must come at last to this 
conclusion, that what reason dictates to nations, and what 
nations observe between each other, as a consequence of the 
collation of cases frequently recurring, is the only law of those 
who are not governed by any other — (unicum jus sit eorum, 
qai alio jure non reguntur.) If all men are men, that is to 
say, if they make use of their reason, it must counsel and 
command them certain things which they ought to observe 
as if by mutual consent, and which being afterwards esta- 
blished by usage, impone upon nations a reciprocal obligation ; 
without which law, we can neither conceive of war, nor 
peace, ''nor alliances, nor embassies, nor commerce.***** 
Again, he says, treating the same question : '<The Roman 
and pontifical law can hardly furnish a light to guide our 
steps : the entire question must be determined by reason and 
the unge of nations. I have alleged whatever reason can 
adduce for or against the question: but we must now see 
what usage has approved, for that must prevail, since the 
law of nations is thence derived.*** In a subsequent passage 
of the same treatise, he says : ^ It is neverthelen most true, 
that the States General of Holland alleged in 1651, that 
according to the law of nations, an ambassador cannot be 
arrested, though guilty of a criminal offence; and equity 
requires that we should obferve that rule unless we have 
previously renounced it The law of nations is only a pre- 
sumption founded upon usage, and every such presumption 
ceases the moment the will of the party who is affected by 
it is expressed to the contrary. Huberus asserts that ambas« 
sa<iors cannot acquire or preserve their rights by prescription; 
but he confines this to the case of subjects who seek an asy- 
lorn in the house of a foreign minister against the will of their 
own sovereign. I hold the rule to be general as to every 
privilege of ambassadors, and that there is no one they can 

* De Foro LegAtonim, cap. 3, ^ iS. * Ibid. cap. 7, S ^vH 

6 
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pretend to enjoy against the express decraration of the so- 
vereigOy because an express dissent excludes the supposition 
of a tacit consent, and there is no law of nations except 
between those who voluntarily submit to it by tacit conven* 
aon."*« 



% 8. Without refining too much upon this subject, it may be 

^Jj?J[^^^ properly observed that international law is something more 
not merely and other than merely the natural law (the law of God) ap* 
mturean- P'^^ ^^ ^^'^ conduct of independent states considered as mo- 
pried to ral beings. In order to determine what is the rule to be ob- 
22^^*^ served among nations in any particular case, it » not suf* 
ficient to inquire what would be the natural law in a similar 
case, when applied to individual persons supposed to be living 
in a state of social union, independently of positive human 
institutions for their government '* The application of a 
rule," says VatteU ** cannot be reasonable and just, unless 
it is made in a manner suitable to the subject. We are not 
to believe that the law of nations is precisely and in every 
case the same as the law of nature, the subjects of them only 
excepted, so that we need only substitute nations for indivi- 
duals. A civil society or state is a subject very different 
from an individual of the human race; whence, in many 
cases, there follow, in virtue of the law of nature itself, very 
different obligations and rights ; for the same general rule, 
applied to two subjects, cannot produce exactly the same 
decisions when the subjects are difierent ; since a particular 
rule, that is very just with respect to one subject, may not 
be applicable to another. There are many cases, then, in 
which the law of nature does not determine between state 
and state as it would between man and man. We must 
therefore know how to accommodate the application of it to 
difierent subjects ; and it is the. art of applying it with a just- 
ness founded on right reason, that renders the law of nations 
a distinct science."" 

w De Foro Legatorum, cap. 19, § vi. 

»» Vattel, Droit des Geiw, Prelim. § 6. This modification of natural law, in 
its application to the mutual relations of states, is attributed by Vattel him- 
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If states are moral beings capable of coDtracting by direct 
and positive consent, and still nrK>re if their consent to consi- 
der each other as such moral beings may be implied from 
the general acquiescence of mankind, they are equally capa- 
ble of binding themselves by that tacit convention which is 
fairly to be implied from the approved usage and practice of 
nations, and their general acquiescence in certain positive 
rules for the regulation of their mutual intercourse. But it 
has been asserted (hat such an approved usage and general 
acquiescence can only spring up among nations of the same 
class or family, united by the ties of similar origin, manners, 
and religion. Groiius states that the jtis gentium acquires its 
obligatory force from the positive consent of all nations, or at 
leaft of ieveraL ** I sny of several, for except the natural 
law, which is also called the jus gentium^ there is no other 
law which is common to all nations. It often happens, too, 
that what is the law of nations in one part of the world is not 
so in another, as we shall show in the proper place in respect 
to prisoners of war and the jus postliminiV*^ So also Byn- 
kershoek, in the passage before cited, says that '' the law of 
nations is that which is observed, in accordance with the 
Kght of reason, between nations, if not among all, at least cer» 
Uiinly among the greater part, and those the most civilized.** 
Montesquieu says, that ^ the law of nations is naturally founded 

•elfto Wolf. (See Prrf. p. zx.) " A great part of the law of nationf,** myt 
Lord Stowell, ** stands upon the usage and practice of nations. It \S intro- 
duced, indeed, by general principles, but it trareb with those general prin- 
ctplea only to a certain extent; and if it stops there, you are not at Kbeity 
to go further, and aay tliat mere general speculation would bear you out in 
a further progrrsa. For instance, on mere general principles, it is lawful to 
destroy your enemy; and mere general principles make no great diflTerence 
aa to the manner in which it is to be effected; but the coorentional law of 
mankind, which is eridenced in their practice, does make a distinction, and 
allows some and prohibits other modes of destruction; and a belligerent ia 
bound to confine liimaclf to tho»e modes wluch tlie common practice of roan* 
kind haa employed, and to rerinquial) tliose which the same practice haa not 
bnmglit within the oidinary exercise of war, however sanctioned by its 
principlea and porposca.**— iMisMOM't Mm. JUp. vol L p. 140. The 
fladOyen. 
■DeJiir.Bd.nePae. B>.lca|i. l,^siv.4w 
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upon the principle that all nations ought to do to each other 
in peace as much good, and in war as little injury, as posri- 
hle, consistently with their true interests. The object of tvar 
a victory ; that of victory is conquest ; that of conqoeal is 
self-preservation. From this and the former principle oiq^t 
to be derived those laws which form the law of nations.** 
After thus stating the principles on which the law of nations 
wghi to be founded^ he proceeds to say, that '' every nation 
has a law of nations — even the Iroquois, who eat their pri- 
soners, have one. They send and receive ambassadors ; they 
Icnow the laws of war and peace ; the ^vil is, that their law 
of nations is not founded upon true principles.*'^ 

S 9. There is then, according to these writers, no universal, 

Douniyer- iinniutable law of nations, binding upon the whole human 
id law of race — which all mankind in all ages and countries, ancient 
and modern, savage and civilized. Christian and pagan, have 
recognised in theory or in practice, have professed to obey, 
or have in fact obeyed ; — no law of nations similar to that 
law of right reason of which Cicero speaks, '* which is con- 
genial to the feelings of nature, diffused among all men, uni- 
form, eternal, commanding us to our duty and prohibiting 
every violation of it ; — one eternal and immortal law, which 
can neither be repealed nor derogated from, addressing itself 
to all nations and all ages, deriving its authority from the com- 
mon Sovereign of the universe, seeking no other lawgiver 
and interpreter, carrying home its sanctions to every breast 
by the inevitable punishment he inflicts on its transgresson." 
If there be any such universal law acknowledged by all na- 
tions, it must be that of reciprocity, of amicable or vindictive 
retaliation, as the case may require the application of either. 
The ordinary^'f/5^e;i/i{/misonly a particular law, applicable 
to a distinct set or family of nations, varying at diiTerent times 
with the change in religion, manners, government, and other 

^ E^ritdes Lota^ Uv. L ch. 3. Monteaquieu deduces Uie peculiar law of 
nations prevailing among difTerent races from their peculiar roonil and phy- 
sical circumstances, in the same philosophical spirit with which he traces 
t)ie xirigin and history of the gmtQ liW9 of 4iffie|^eQt jiiatWos. 
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iDfllitiitiooit among everj cla» of nations. Hence the interna- 
tional law of the civilized. Christian nations of Europe and 
America, is one thing ; and that which governs the intercourse 
of Ibe Mohammedan nations of the Cast with each other, and 
with Christian8» is another and a very different thing. The 
kileffiiationai few of Oiristendom began to be fixed about the 
tineof Gfotin, when the combined influence of religion, chi- 
valry, the feudal system, and commercial and literary inter- 
cooTK, had blended together the nations of Europe into one 
great fiimily. This law does not merely consist of the principles 
of natural j wtice applied to the conduct of states considered 
aa nxNral being*. It may, indeed, have a remote foundation 
of this ffNTt ; but the immediate visible basis on which the pub- 
lic law of Europe, and of the American nations which have 
sprung from the European stock, has been erected, are the 
customs, usages, and conventions observed by that portion of 
the human race in their mutual intercourse.^ 

Many examples of the practical application of this theory % 10. 
will be found in the intercourse actually subsisting between ti!^!t[nAw 
Turkey and the Barbary states on the one hand, and the between 
Christian natkms of Europe and America on the other ; in ana Mo- 
which the latter have been sometimes content to take the law bammedao 
from the Mohammedans, and in others to nruxiiry the Chris* 
tian code in its application to them. Instances of this are to 
be found in the cases of the ransom of prisoners, the rights 
of ambassadors, and many others which will readily occur 
to the intelligent reader. On some points the Mohammedans 
are considered entitled to a very relaxed application of the 
principles established by long usage between the states of 
Christendom holding an intimate and constant intercourse 
with each other. Thus a formal sentence of condemnatkNi 
by a Court of Admiralty is not held necessary to transfer 
the property in a vessel captured by the Algerines, and sub- 
sequently sold to a Christian purchaser b<ma Jidei. It is 
deemed sufficient if the confiscation takes place by a public 



M Ward's History of tbe Ltw of Matioiis ta Europe. 
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act of the competent authority, according to the established 
custom of that part of the world.^' On the other hand, the 
merchants of the African states are not exempted from the 
observance of the law of blockade, though on some points 
they may be entitled to a more relaxed application of the 
European law of nations. " The law of nations," says the 
same enlightened civilian just quoted, '' is a law made up of 
a good deal of complex reasoning, although derived from 
very simple rules, and altogether composing a pretty arti6cial 
system, which is not familiar to their knowledge or their ob- 
servance. But on a point like this — the breach of a block- 
ade, one of the most universal and simple operations of war 
in all ages and countries, excepting such as are merely sa- 
vage — no such indulgence can be shown. It must not be un- 
derstood by them that if a European army or fleet is block- 
ading a town or port, they arc at liberty to trade with that 
port. If that could be maintained, it would render the ob- 
ligation of a blockade perfectly nugatory. They, in com- 
mon with all other nations, must be subject to this first and 
elementary principle of blockade — that persons are not to 
carry into the blockaded port supplies of any kind. It is not 
a new operation of war ; it is almost as old and general as 
war itself. The subjects of the Barbary states could not be 
ignorant of the general rules applying to a blockaded port^ 
so far as concerns the interests and duties of neutrals."^^ 

^ 11. The law of nations, or international law, as understood 

S'^hiicrTOi. ^^^^S civilized. Christian nations, may be defined as consist- 
tioiud law. ing of those rules of conduct which reason deduces, as con- 
sonant to justice, from the nature of the society existing 
among independent nations ; with such definitions and modi- 
fications as may be established by general consent. 

^ 12. A distinguished writer upon the science of law has ques- 

'" ^**Uie ^^^^^^ ^^^ f^*" ^® ^"1^ which have been adopted for the 



■ease 



" Robinson's Adm. Rep. vol iv. p. 3. The Helena. 
>«8ir W. Scon (Lord Stowell) in Robinson's Adm. Rep. toL iii. p. 334. 
The Huiti|re Hane. 
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conduct of indepeodent societies of men, or sovereign states, mlei of 
in their mutual relations with each other, can with strict pro- between 
priety be called laivs,^^ And one of his disciples has ob->t>^<^«i« 
served, that '* laivt (properly so called) are commands pro- /^n^ 
ceeding from a determinate rational being, or a determinate 
body of rational beings, to which is annexed an eventual evil 
as the sanction. Such is the law of nature, more properly 
called the law of God, or the divine law ; and such are po- 
litical human laws, prescribed by political superiors to per- 
sons in a state of subjection to their authority. But laws 
imposed by general opinion are styled laws by an analogical 
extension of the term. Such are the latoa of honour^ which 
are rules of conduct imposed by opinions current in the fa- 
shionable world, and enforced by appropriate sanctions. Such 
also are the laws which' regulate the conduct of independent 
political societies in their mutual relations, and which are 
called the law of nations, or international law. This law 
obtaining between nations, is not positive law ; for every 
pontive law is prescribed by a given superior or sovereign to 
a perM>n or persons in a state of subjection to its author. The 
rule regarding the conduct of sovereign states, considered as 
related to each other, is termed law by its analogy to positive 
law, being imposed upon nations or sovereigns, not by the 
positive command of a superior authority, but by opinions 
generally current among nations. The duties which it im- 
poses are enforced by moral sanctions: by fear on the part 
of nation^ or by fear on the part of sovereigns of provoking 
general hostility, and incurring its probable evils, in case they 
should violate maxims generally received and respected."'* 

International law is commonly divided into two branches: — ^13. 

L What is termed the Natural Law of Nations, consisting of imcnl- 
of the rules of justice applicable (o the conduct of those in- tional law. 
dependent societies of men called states. 

II. The Positive Law of Nations, which is again subdivided 
into three branches : — 

" BenthAin, Morab and LrgUUtion, toL u. p. 256, ed. 1823. 

I* Austin, Prorincc of Joriqmidenoe dctcrmiacd, pp. U7-8; 207-a. 
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1. The Voluntary Law of Nations, derived from the pre- 
sumed consent of nations arising out of their general usage 
and consent. 

2. The Conventional Law of Rations, derived from the ex- 
press consent of nations, as evidenced in treaties and other 
international compacts. 

3. The Customary Law of Nations, derived from the tacit 
consent of particular nations establishing a peculiar usage 
between themselves.** 

% 14. The various sources of international law in these difierent 

ikank' ^^ branches, are the following : — 

tionalkw. 1. The rules of conduct which ought to be observed be- 
tween nations, as deduced by reason from the nature of the 
society existing among independent statea^ 

2. Text writers of authority showing what is the approved 
usage of nations, or the general opinion respecting their mu^^ 
tual conduct, with the definitions and modifications introduced 
by general consent 

3. The adjudications of international tribunals, such as 
boards of arbitration and courts of prize. 

In the present imperfect state of positive international law, 
which acknowledges no permanent authorized judicial ex- 
positor of its principles and rules, resort must necessarily be 
had to the precedents collected from the decisions of the 
boards of arbitration specially constituted to determine con- 
troversies between particular states, or of the courts of prize 
established in every country to judge of the validity of cap- 
tures made in war. Greater weight is justly attributable to 
the judgments of the mixed tribunals, appointed by the joint 
consent of the two nations between whom they are to decide, 
than to those of admiralty courts established by and depen- 
dent on the instructions of one nation only. It is said indeed 
to be the duty of these courts, though established in the bel- 
ligerent country, to administer with indifierence that justice 
which the law of nations holds out, without distinction, to 
independent states, some happening to be neutral and some 

>» Vattel, Droit dcs Gens, PkEoi. 
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to be Mngerent The seat o( judicial authority is^locallf io 
the belligerent countrj, according^ to the knowa law and 
practice of nations; but the law itself has no locality. It is 
the duty of the person who sits there to detennine the ques- 
tions that arise exactly as he would determine the same 
questions if sitting in the neutral country whose rights are 
to be adjudicated upon.*" Such is the theory of judicial duty, 
as expounded by one of the greatest of maritinie judges. 
How far the practice of recent times, or of any times, has 
corresponded with this theory, will always be a matter of 
doubt with thoRC whose rights and interests are afiected by 
the adjudications of these ex parte tribunals. This w3l be 
more especially the case with respect to a great maritime 
country, depending on the encouragement of its navy for its 
glory and safety, where the national bias is so strong in fa« 
▼our of the captor; that the judge must, unconsciously, feel 
its influence. On this account, it becomes the nH>re neces^ 
Mury to investigate rigidly the principles on which these adju* 
^cations are founded, and the reasonings by which they are 
rapported.*^ With this caution, the books of admiralty re- 
ports may become an instructive source of information re* 
q>ecting the practical administration of prise law. 

4. Ordinances of particular states, prescribing rules for the 
conduct of their commissioned cruisers and prize tribunals. 

5. The history of the wars, negotiations, treaties of peace, 
and other transactions relating to the public intercourse of 
nations. 

6. Treaties of peace, alliance, and commerce, declaring, 
modifying, or defining the pre-existing international law. 

Though the binding force of express compacts between 
oatioos may not depend upon positive law, still these com- 
pacts constituting a rule between the contracting parties, are 
familiarly called lava by analogy to the proper use of that 
term. The effect of treaties and conventions between na- 

» Sir W. Scott (Lord Stowell) in the caae of Um Swedish Conrogr, Robin- 
mi*t Adm. Rep. roL i. p. 3i. 

B Mr. Chief Jufticclluihdl, in the OM of the thip Venus. Cimach'ti^ 
Tel. Tiit. p. 253. 

7 
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tions, is not necessarily restricted, as Rutherforth has sup- 
posed, to those states who dre direct parties to these com- 
pacts. They cannot, indeed, modify the original and pre- 
existing international law to the disadvantage of those states 
who are not direct parties to the particular treaty in ques- 
tion. But if such a treaty relaxes the rigour of the primitive 
law of nations in their favour, or is merely declaratory of the 
pre-existing law, or furnishes a more definite rule in cases 
where the practice of different states has given rise to con- 
flicting pretensions, the conventional law thus introduced is 
not only obligatory as between the contracting parties, out 
constitutes a rule to be observed by them towards all the 
rest of the world.** 

What has commonly been called the positive or practical 
law of nations may also be inferred from treaties ; for though 
one or two treaties varying from the general usage and cus- 
tom of nations cannot alter the international law, yet an al- 
most perpetual succession of treaties establishing a particular 
rule will go very far towards proving what that law is upon 
a disputed point Some of the most important modifications 
and improvements in the modern law of nations have thus 
originated in treaties.*' 

^ See <* Substance of a Speech defivered by Lord Grenville in the Houie 
of Lords, Nov. 13, 1801," upon the maritime convention of June, IdOl^be* 
tween Great Britain and Russia. 

^ Bynkershoek, Quxst. Jur. Pub. lib. u cap. 10. 
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CHAPTER II. 



SOVBRElOir STATES. 



Thb subjects of international law are separate political ^l', 
aocieties of men living independently of each other, and espe- .ti^tet df^ 
ciallj those called Sovereign States. fin^ 

A sovereign state is generally defined to be any nation or 
people* whatever niay be the form of its internal constita« 
tion« which governs itself independently of foreign powers.^ 

This definition, unless taken with great qualifications, can- .^.3* 
not be admitted as entirely accurate. Some states are com- 



pletely sovereign, and independent, acknowledging no supe- i^'ign^* 
perior but the supreme Ruler and Governor of the universe. 
The sovereignty of other states is limited and qualified in 
various degrees. 

All independent states are equal in the eye of international Eqmlitjr 
law, whatever may be their relative power. The co-ordinate 
sovereignty of a particular state is not impaired by its occa- 
sional obedience to the commands of other states, or even 
the habitual influence exercised by them over its councils. It 
is only when this obedience, or this influence, assumes the 
form of express compact, that the sovereignty of the state, 
inferior in power, is legally afiected by its connexion with the 
other. Treaties of equal alliance, freely contracted between 
independent states <lo not impair their sovereignty. Trea- 
ties of unequal alliance, guarantee, mediation, and protec- 
tion, may have a diflcrent cflect 

Still the sovereignty of the inferior ally or protected state 
remains, though limited and qualified by the stipulations of 
the treaties of alliance and protection.' 

> VatteU DroHdet Geiii^ lir. i. c 1. ^ 4. 
• Vattd. Ht. i. c 1. ^^5,6. 
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City of Thus the city of Cracow in Poland, with its territory, 

Cncow. ^^g declared by the congress of Vienna to be a free, inde- 
pendent, and neutral state^ under the protection of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia.* This state may be occasionally obe- 
dient to the commands of these great powers, or its councils 
may be habitually influenced by them, but its sovereignty 
still remains, except so far as it is affected by the protecto- 
rate which may be lawfully asserted over it in pursuance of 
the treaties of Vienna. 

4 3. So also tributary states, and states having a feudal relation 

wd^^d ^ ®*^*^ other, are still considered as sovereign so far as their 
ftatet. sovereignty is not affected by this relation. Thus it is evident 
that the tribute formerly paid by the principal maritime pow- 
ers of Europe to the Barbary states, did not at all affect the 
sovereignty and independence of the former ; whilst that paid 
by the principalities of Walachia and Moldavia to the Otto- 
man Porte under the mediation of Russia, can hardly be con- 
sidered as leaving them any thing more than a shadow of 
sovereignty. So also the king of Naples has been a nominal 
vassal of the Papal see ever since the eleventh century : but 
this feudal dependence, now abolished, was never considered 
as impairing the sovereignty of the kingdom of Naples.^ 

§ 4. Sovereign states may be either single, or may be united 

^JJ^ * together under a common sovereign, or by a federal com- 
statei. pact 

^5. 1. If this union under a common sovereign is not an incor- 

^^^^ porate union, that is to say, if it is only personal in the reigning 
dcr the sovereign, or even if it is real, yet if the different component 
f^gj^^ parts are united with a perfect equality of rights, the sove- 
reignty of each state remains unimpaired.* 
Thus the kingdom of Hanover is held by the King of the 

« Acte dtt Congr^ dc Vienne^u 9 Jain, 1815, Art 6, 9, 10. 
* Ward's Hist «f the Liw of Nations vol iL p. 69. 
> GratNis, de Jur. Bel »c Pac. 12b. li. cap. 51, §^ 8, 9. Kluber, Droit des 
Gens Modeme de I'Europe, pt i. c. 1. ^ 37. 
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United Kingdom of Ghreat Britain and Ireland separately from 
his insular dominions. Hanover and the United Kingdom are 
subject to the same prince, without anj dependence on each 
other, both kingdoms retaining their respective national rights 
of sovereignty. 

The union of the diflkrent states composing the Austrian s 6. 
monarchy is a real union. The hereditary dominions of the ur|^"'iie" 
house of Austria, the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, ivne tore- 
the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, and other states, are all '^*^* 
indissolubly united under the same sceptre, but with distinct 
fundamental laws and other political institutions: 

It appears to be an intelligible distinction between the union 
of the Austrian states, and all other unions which are not 
merely penonal under the same crowned head, that though 
the separate sovereignty of each state may still subsist inter- 
nally in respect to its co-ordinate states, and in respect to the 
imperial crown, yet the sovereignty of each is merged in the 
general sovereignty of the empire, as to their international 
relations with foreign powers. 

2. An incorporate union is such as that which subsists be* % 7. 
tween Scotland and England, and between Great Britain and ii^<^<>n>^ 

ntte iiiuoo. 

Ireland, forming out of the three kingdoms an empire united 
under one crown and one legislature, although each may 
have distinct laws and a separate administration. The sove- 
reignty of each original kingdom is completely merged in the 
United Kingdom thus formed by their successive unions. 

8. The union established by the congress of Vienna, be- ^ a 
tween the empire of Kussia and the kingdom of Poland, is |^^ ^^ 
of a more anomalous character. By the Final Act of the m and Po- 
congress, the duchy of Warsaw was reunited to the Russian 
empire, and it was stipulated that it should be irrevocably 
connected with that empire by its constitution, to be pos- 
sessed by Urn Majesty the emperor of all the Russias, his heirs 
and successors in perpetuity, with the title of Kii^ of Poland; 
Hit Majesty reserving the right to gjve to this state, enjoying- 
a distinct administration, such interior extension as he should 
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judge propen and that the Poles subject respectively to Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Prussia, should obtain a representation and 
national institutions, regulated according to that mode of po- 
litical existence which each government to whom thej belong 
should think useful and proper to grant.^ 

• **Le Duch^ de Vanovie, & Texception des provinces et ctistricti, dont il 
a ^t^ autrement dispose dans les articles suivans, est r^uni i I'EmpiM de 
Russie. n y sera li^ iir^vocablement par sa Constitution, pour 6 tie p088^d6 
par 9. M. I'Empereur de toutes les Russies, ses h^ritiers et ses successeurs ^ 
perp^tuit^. Sa Majesty Imperiale se reserve de donner k cet €tat, jouiasant 
d*une administration distincte, I'extension int^rieure qu'elle jugera convena- 
ble. Elle prendre, avec ses autres titres celui de Czar, Roi de Pologne, 
conform^ment au protocole usit^ et consacr^ par les titres attaches 4 ses au- 
tres possessions. 

*< Les Polonais, sujets respectifs dela Russie, de TAutriche, et de la Prusse, 
obtiendront une representation et des institutions nationales, r^gl^esd'apr^ 
la mode d'existence politique que chacun des Gouvememens auxquelles ils 
appartiennent jugera utile et convenable de leurs accorder." — Art, 1. 

In consequence of the revolution and reconquest of Poland by Russia, a 
manifesto was issued by the Emperor Nicholas, on the 26th of Februaiy, 
1832, by which the kingdom of Poland was declared to be perpetually 
united (jiuni) to the Russian empire, and to form an integral part thereof; 
the coronation of the emperors of Russia and kings of Poland hereafter to 
take place at Moscow by one and the same act; Poland to be separately ad- 
ministered, and to preserve its civil and criminal code, subject to alteration 
and revision by the council of the Russian empire ; and consultative provin- 
cial states to be established in the different Polish provinces. It is under- 
stood that Great Britain and France have protested against the measure of 
the Russian government as an infrection of the spirit, if not of the letter, of 
the treaties of Vienna. And it may be stated that so far as the disturbance 
of the generel balance of European power consequent upon the partition of 
Poland, was meant to be coirected by the above stipulations, they have en- 
tirely failed of tlieir effect, either in consequence of the contracting parties 
not concurring in their actual intentions, or failing to express them with the 
requisite clearness. Such is the intrinsic imperfection of all human language, 
that it frequently becomes impossible from the mere words alone of any 
writing, to ascertain the meaning of the parties. When to this intrinsic de- 
fect of every known tongue, is superadded that studied ambiguity, which 
almost justifies the maxim of a celebreted statesman, an active agent in these 
transactions, that ** language was given to man to conceal his thoughts" — ^it 
becomes still more difficult to ascertain the real meaning of words selected 
to express the result of a compromise between opposite and almost irrecon- 
cilable interests and views. At the Congress of Vienna, Great Britain and 
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4. Sovereign states permanently united together by a fede- ^ 9. 
rai compact, either form a system of confederated states (pro- uq|o„. 
perly so called) or a supreme federal government^ which has 
been sometimes called a cmnposite state. 

Fhmce avowedly wished to reitore the nationality of Poland, with its ancient 
boundaries as they existed before the fint partition of 1 772 ; Austria pfofeased 
herself not unwilling to sacrifice her share of the dismembered prorincet 
which she had rekictantly received as an equivalent for the inevitable a|p- 
grandizement of the other two partitioning states; and Prussia would doubts 
le» have consented to a similar sacrifice for adequate equivalents: but Russia, 
on the other hand, far from being inclined to give up Lithuania and the other 
PoBah provinces annexed to her empire at the first and second partitions, 
claimed the Duchy of Wanaw as acquired by right of conquest in war with 
Fiance. Under these circumstances, the British and French cabinets were 
induced to consent to relinquish the absolute restoration of Pobmd as an in- 
dependent state, in retiun for the creation of the kingdom of that name to 
be poaessed by the Russian sovereign, by a title distinct from his imperial 
crown, — to be governed by its separate constitution and laws, and capable of 
bemg extended by the addition of the other Polish provinces which liad 
been in c orporated in the Russian empire} and also in return for the other 
■tipulations in favour of the Poles inhabiting the Pnissian and Austrian poiv 
tiooa of their former territofy, and also for the acknowledgment of the ind^ 
pendence of the free city of Cncow, the ancient capital of Poland. With- 
out pretending to scrutinize the various motives which may have influenced 
the different powers, parties to this arrangement, it must be admitted that 
nothing is more difficult than to maintMn, or regulate the relations between 
• sovereign nation, and a dependent, or even a co-ordinate state, by means 
of foreign interference, wliich must always assume a character offensive to ^ 
Mperior govemmenL If any of the parties to the treaties of Vienna really 
intended to reserve to the Polish nation the consoling hope of ultimate res- 
toration, and in the mean time to secure to them distinct institutions and 
privileges as a compensation for the temporary loss of their national inde- 
pendence, and to prevent tlieir being entirely absorbed in the partitioning 
alate% — it must be admitted that this intention has been very inadequately 
e xp r es s ed in the text of those treaties — and that it must be sought for in the 
spirit by which their stipulations were dictated, — which, as already observed* 
was that of a compromise among the discordant views of all the contracting 
pnrtieSL This compromise has evidently failed of its eff*ect nnce the Polish 
revolution of ia30; and the parties to the stipubtions in question who seek 
10 avoid the couequences of that event, must go behind the treaty itself, 
and reverting to the original idea of a complete restoration of Polt»h inde- 
pendence, must seek to realize that idea by means which are adequate to 
the end,— by remodelling those stipulations so as to guaranty the existence 
of Poland with its original extent, at a stale independent of any connexion 
vith other poweia. 
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S 10. In the first case, the several states are connected together 

^^1^^^ by a compact which docs not essentially differ frocn an ordi* 

states, each nary treaty of equal alliance. Gmsequently the sovereignty 

ito own so- ^^ ^^^^ member of the union remains unimpaired ; the res»* 

rtr&gnty. lutions of the federal body being enforced, not as laws directly 

binding on the private individual subjects, but through the 

agency of each separate government, adopting them, and 

giving them the force of law within its own jurisdictioQ. 

^ 11. In the second case, the federal government created by the 

ft^mT* act of union, is sovereign and supreme within the sphere of 
vemment the powers granted to it by that act, and the sovereignty of 
?tesui^ each several state b impaired both by the powers thus grant- 
ed to the federal government, and the limitations tht» im- 
posed on the several states' governments. 

^13. I. Thus the sovereign princes and free cities of Grermanyy 

^j^J^_ including the Emperor of Austria and the King of Pnna, in 
tion. respect to their possessions which formerly belonged to the 

Grerman empire, the King of Denmark for the duchy of Hoi- 
stein, and the King of the Netherlands for the grand duchy of 
Luxembourg, are united in a perpetual league, under the name 
of the Germanic G>nfederation. 

From the extremely complicated constitution of this league, 
it may at first sight appear doubtful to which of these two 
classes of federal compacts it properly belongs, and conse- 
quently how far the sovereignty of each member of the union 
is affected or impaired by its regulations. 

The object of this union is declared to be the preservation 
of the external and internal security of Germany, the inde- 
pendence and inviolability of the confederated states. Ail the 
members of the confederation, as such, are entitled to equal 
rights. New states may be admitted into the union, by the 
unanimous consent of the members.^ 

The afiairs of the union are confided to a federative diet, 
which sits at Frankfort on the Main, in which the respective 

7 Acte Final du Congr^ de Vienne^ art 53, 54, 55. Deutehe Bundet 
Acte, Tom 8 Jtini, 1815, art 1. Wiener 8chlu» Acte, tooi 15 Mm, 1890, 
art 1,6. 
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slates are represented by their ministers, and are entitled to 
the following votes in what is called the Ordinary AnenMyoS 
the diet: 



Votes. 



Austria 

PrtMsia 

Btviris . . 

SsxoQjr 

Hanoter 

Wuitemburg 

BMien 

Electortl Hi 

The Grand Dochjr of Hi 

Dentntrk (for Holstein) 

The Netheriaods (for Luxemburg) . • • . 
The Qraod Ducal and Ducal Houssa of Saxoojr 

Brunswick and NasMu 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Strelitz .... 
Oldenburg, Anbalt, and Schwartzburg .... 
Hobenzollem, Lichtenstein, ReusBi Sebsomborg, Lifips, 

Waldeck, and He«e Homburg 

The firse cities of Lobeck, FHnklbrt, Bremeo» sod Ham- 

barg 



Total 1 



Austria presides in the diet, but each state has a right to 
propose any measure for deliberation. 

The diet is formed into what is called a Oemeral Anemblyf 
(Plenum,) for the decision of certain specific questions. The 
votes in jpleno are distributed as follows : 

Votes. 



BsxDojr 



naoover 
InrUflsinbsvg 
BMlen 
Elsctoimlll 



3 
3 



Carried fbrwsid 30 
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Brooffat Ibrwmid 80 

The Grmnd Docbjr of Heae 3 

Hobtcin 8 

Lnzembarg 3 

BroDswick • 3 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin 2 

Naaaa 3 

S«xe Weimar 

Gotbft 

Coburg 

Meioeo^eo ••••••••• 

HilburgbauKO 

Meckleobarg-Strelitz 

Oldeobarg : . ; 

Anbalt-Deano 

ADbaluBcnibarg ........ 

Anfaalt-Coethea 

Schwartzbarg-Soodcrehaoaen 

Scbwartzburg'RadoIstadt 

HohenzoUcrn-HechlDgeii 

Lichtenstein 

HobeDzoliern-Siginariiigeii 

Waldeck 

Reuse (elder brancb) 

ReuaB (younger branch) 

Schaumburg-Lippe 

Lippe 

Heflse-Homburg 

The free city of Lubeck 

Frankfort 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Total 70 

Every question to be submitted to the general assembly of 
the diet is first discussed in the ordinary assembly, where it 
is decided by a majority of votes. But in the general assem- 
bly {in pleno) two-thirds of all the votes are necessary to a 
decision. The ordinary assembly determines what subjects 
are to be submitted to the general assembly. But all ques- 
tions concerning the adoption or alteration of the fundamental 
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laws of the confederation, or organic regulations establishing 
permanent institutions as means of carrying into e£kct the de« 
dared objects of the union, or the admission of new members, 
or concerning (he afiairs of religion, must be submitted to the 
general assembly; and in all these cases absolute unanimity 
is necessary to a final decision.* 

The diet has power to establish fundamental laws for the 
confederation, and organic regulations as to its foreign, mili- 
tary, and internal relations.* 

All the slates guaranty to each other the possession of 
their respective dominions within the union, and engage to 
defend, not only entire Germany, but each individual state in 
case of attack. When war is declared by the confederation, 
DO state can negotiate separately with the enemy, nor con- 
clude peace or an armistice without the consent of the rest 
Elach member of the confederation may contract alliances 
with other foreign states, provided they are not directed 
against the security of the confederation, or the individual 
states of which it is composed. No state can make war 
upon another noember of the union, but all the states are 
bound to submit their diflcrences to the decision of the diet 
This body is to endeavour to settle them by mediation ; and 
if unsuccessful, and a juridical sentence becomes necessary, 
resort is to be had to an Au$irigal proceeding, (Austragal- 
Instanz,) to which the litigating parties are bound to submit 
without appeal.** 

Each country of the confederation is entitled to a local con- 
stitution of statcsi." The diet may guaranty the constitu- 
tion established by any particular state upon its application, 
and thereby acquires the right of settling the diflcrences 
which may arise respecting its interpretation or execution, 
either by mediation or judicial arbitration, unless such con- 

• Acte Fmal art 58. Wiener Schlins Acte, art. 12^15. 

• Acte FiraU, tit. 63. 
•• Acte Final, art 63. 

II Bondet Acte, art 13. In alien Bundettaaten wird eine laadcMlifidiacbt 
VtffaMunf Statt ftnden. 
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stitution shall have provided other means of determiniiig 
coDtrovenies of this nature." 

In case of rebellion or insurrection, or imminent danger 
thereof in several states of the confederation, the diet may 
interfere to suppress such insurrection or rebellion, as threats 
ening the general safety of the confederation. And it may 
in like manner interfere on the application of any one state, 
or, if the local government is prevented by the insurgents 
from making such application, upon the notoriety of the fact 
of the existence of such insurrection, or imminent danger 
thereof, to suppress the same by the common force of the 
confedenition." 

In case of the denial or unreasonable delay of justice by 
any state to its subjects, or others, the aggrieved party may 
invoke the mediation. of the diet; and if the suit between 
private individuals involves a question respecting the conflicts 
ing rights and obligations of difierent members of the union, 
and it cannot be amicably arranged by compromise, the diet 
may submit the controversy to the decision of an Austrcgal 
tribunal.^^ 

The decrees of the diet are executed by the local govern* 
ments of the particular states of the confederation, on ap- 
plication to them by the diet for that purpose, excepting in 
those cases where the diet interferes to suppress an insurrec* 
tion or rebellion in one or more of the states ; and even in 
these instances, the execution is to be enforced, so far as prac^ 
tlcable, in concert with the local government against whose 
subjects it is directed.^' 

The subjects of each member of the union have the right 
of acquiring and holding real property in any other state of 
the confederation ; of migrating from one state to anoth^ ; 
of entering into the military or civil service of any one of 
the confederated states, subject to the paramount claim of 

IS Wiener Schluss Acte, art 6QL 

tt And. ut 35-.38. u ibjd. art 99, 90,, 

^ WilKiier Schluss Acte, art 33. 
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their own native sovereign ; and of exemption from every 
droU de retradianf or other similar tax on removing their ef- 
fects from one state to another, unless where particular re- 
ciprocal compacts have stipulated to the contrary. The diet 
has power to establish uniform laws relating to the freedom 
of the press, and to secure to authors the copyright of their 
works throughout the confederation.'^ 

The different Christian sects throughout the confederation 
are entitled to an equality of civil and political rights ; and 
the diet is empowered to take into connderation the means (rf* 
ameliorating the civil condition of the Jews, and of securing 
lo them in all the states of the confederation the fuU enjoy- 
ment of civil rights, upon condition that they submit them- 
sdves to all the obligations of other citizens. In the mean 
time, the privileges granted to them by any particular state 
are to be maintained.*^ 

The diet has also power to regulate the commercial inter- 
covse between the different states, and the free navigation 
of the rivers belonging to the confederation, as secured by 
the treaty of Vienna.** 

Notwithstanding the great mass of powers thus given to 
the diet, and the numerous restraints imposed upon the ex- 
ercise of sovereignty by the individual states of which the 
onion is composed, it does not appear that the Germanic con- 
federation can be distinguished from an ordinary equal alli- 
ance betwe^i independent sovereigns, except by its perma- 
nence, and the greater nomber and complication of the 
objects it is intended to embrace. The several states of the 
confederation do not form by their union one composite state^ 
nor are they subject to a common sovereign. Though whaf 
are called the fundamental law$ of the confederation are 
firamed by the diet, which has also power to make organio 
regulations req>ecting its external, internal, and military re- 
lations ; these regulations are not, in general, enforced as laws 
directly binding on the private individual subjects, but only 
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through the agency of each separate government adopting 
them, and giving them the force of laws within its own local 
jurisdiction. If there be cases where the diet may rightfully 
enforce its own resolutions directly against the individual 
subjects, or the body of subjects within any particular state 
of the confederation, without the agency of the local go- 
vernments, (and there appear to be some such cases,) then 
these cases, when they occur, form an exception to the ge- 
nera] character of the union, which then so far becomes a 
composite state, or supreme federal government* But the 
occasional obedience of the diet, and through it of the several 
states, to the commands of the two great preponderating 
members of the confederation, or even the habitual influence 
exercised by them over its councils, and over the councils 
of its several states, does not, in legal contemplation, impair 
their sovereignty, or change the legal character of their 
union. 

Very important modifications were introduced, into the 
Crermanic constitution by an act of the diet of the 28th of 
June, 1832. By the 1st article of this Act, it is declared, 
that whereas, according to the 57th article of the Final Act 
of the Congress of Vienna, the powers of the state ou^ht to 
remain in the hands of its chief, and the sovereign ought not 
to be bound by the local constitution to require the co-opera^ 
tion of the chambers, except as to the exercise of certain 
specified rights, the sovereigns of Germany, as members of 
the confederation, have not only the right of rejecting the pe- 
titions of the chambers contrary to this principle, but the ob- 
ject of the confederation makes it their duty to reject such 
petitions. 

Art. 2. Since, according to the spirit of the said 57th article 
of the Final Act, and its inductions as expressed in the 58tb 
article, the chambers cannot refuse to any German sovereign 
the necessary means of fulfilling his federal obligations, and 
those imposed by the local constitution, the cases in which 
the chambers endeavour to make their consent to the taxes 
necessary for these purposes depend upon the assent of the 
sovereign to their propositions upon any other subject, are to 
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be claawd among those cases to which are to be applied the 
25th and 26th articles of the Final Act, relating to resistance 
of the subjects against the government. 

Art. 8. The interior legislation of the states belonging to 
the Germanic confederation, cannot prejudice the object of 
the confederation as expressed in the 2d article of the ori- 
ginal act of confederation! and in the 1st article of the Final 
Act : nor can this legislation obstruct in any manner the ac- 
complishment of the federal obligations of the state, and 
especially the payment of the taxes necessary to fulfil them. 

Art 4. In order to maintain the rights and dignity of the 
confederation, and of the assembly representing it, against 
usurpations of every kind, and at the same time to facilitate 
to the states which are members of the confederation the 
maintenance of the constitutional relations between the local 
governments and the legislative chambers, there shall be ap- 
pointed by the diet, in the first instance for the term of six 
years, a commission charged with the supervision of the de- 
liberations of the chambers, and with directing their attention 
to the propositions and resolutions which may be found in op- 
position to the federal obligations, or to the rights of so- 
vereignty, guarantied by the compacts of the confederation. 
This commission is to report to the diet, which, if it finds the 
matter proper for further consideration, will put itself in re- 
lation witli the local government concerned. After the lapse 
of six years a new arrangement is to be made for the pro- 
longation of the conmiissioa 

Art 5. Since, according to the 50th article of the Final 
Act, in those states where the publication of the deliberations 
of the chambers is secured by the constitution, the free ex- 
pression of opinion, either in the deliberations themselves, or 
in their publication through the medium of the press, cannot 
be so extended as to endanger the tranquillity of the state 
itself, or of the confederation in general, all the governments 
belonging to it mutually bind themselves, as they are already 
bound by their federal relations, to adopt and maintain such 
measures as may be necessary to prevent and punish every 
attack against the confederation in the local chambers. 
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Art 6. Since the diet is already authorized by the 17th 
article of|the Final Act, for the maintenance of the true 
meaning of the original act of confederation, to give its pro- 
visions such an interpretation as may be consistent with its 
object, in case doubts should arise in this respect, it is under- 
stood that the confederation has the exclurive right of inter- 
preting, so as to produce their legal efiect, the original act of 
the confederation and the Final Act, which right it exer- 
cises by its constitutional organ, the diet 

Further modifications of the federal constitution were in- 
troduced by the act of the diet of the 30th of October, 1884) 
in consequence of the diplomatic conferences held at Vienna 
in the same year by the representatives of the deferent states 
of Germany. 

By the 1st article of thb last-mentioned act, it is provided, 
that in case of difTereoces arising between the govenunent of 
any state and the legislative chambers, either respecting the 
interpretation of the local constitution, or upon the limits of the 
co-operation allowed to the chambers in carrying into eSed 
certain determinate rights of the sovereign, and especially 
in case of the refusal of the necessary supplies for the sup- 
port of government conformably to the constitution aiki the 
federal obligations of the state, after every legal and consti- 
tutional means of conciliation have been exhausted, the dif- 
ferences shall be decided by a federal tribunal c^ arbitrators 
appointed in the following manner. 

2. The representatives, each holding one of the seventeen 
votes in the ordinary assembly of the diet^ shall nominate, 
once in every three years, within the states represented by 
them, two persons distinguished by their reputation and length 
of service in the judicial and administrative service. The 
vacancies which may occur, during the said term of three 
years, in the tribunal of arbitrators thus constituted, shall be 
in like manner supplied as^ often as they may occur. 

8. Whenever the case mentioned in the first article arises, 
and it becomes necessary to resort to a decision by thb tri- 
bunal, there shaU be chosen from among the thirty-four, six 
judges arbitrators, of whom three are to be selected by the 



government, and three by the chamben. This number may 
be reduced to two, or increased to eight, by the consent of 
the parties : and in case of the neglect of either to name 
judges, they may be appointed by the diet 

4. The arbiters thus designated shall elect an additional 
arbiter as an umpire, and in case of an equal division of votes^ 
the umpire shall be appointed by the diet. 

& The documents respecting the matter in dispute shall 
be transmitted to the umpire, by whom they shall be referred 
to two of the judges arbitrators to report upon the same, the 
one to be selected from nmoog those chosen by the govera- 
ment, the other from among those chosen by the chambers. 

0. The judges arbitrators, including the umpire, shall then 
meet at a place designated by the parties, or in case of dis- 
agreement, by the diet, and decide by a majority of voices 
ibe matter in controversy according to their conscientious 
conviction. 

7. In case they require further elucidations before proceed* 
ing to a decision, they shall apply to the diet, by whom the 
same shall be furnished. 

8. Unless in case of unavoidable delay under the circum* 
stances stated in the preceding article, the decision shall bt 
pronounced within the space of four months at farthest firom 
the nomination of the umpire, and be transmitted to the diett 
in order to be communicated to the government of Ibe state 
interested 

9. Tlie sentence of the judges arbitrators shall have the 
efiect of an austregnl judgment, and shall be carried into exe- 
cution in the manner prescribed by the ordinances of the 
confederation. 

In the case of disputes more particularly relating to the 
6nancial budget, the cflect of the arbitration extends to the 
period of time tor which the same may have been voted. 

10. The costs and ex|M;nscs of the arbitration are to be ex- 
clusively borne by the state interested, and in case of dis- 
putes respecting their payment, they shall be levied by a 
decree of the diet. 

9 
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11. The same tribunal shall decide apon the differences 
and disputes, which may arise, in the free towns of the con- 

. federation, between the senate and the authorities estaMisbed 
by the bui^hers in virtue of their local constitutions. This 
provision is not to be construed to make any alteration in the 
46th article of the act of the congress of Vienna of 1815, re* 
lating to the constitution of the free town of Frankfort. 

12. The different members of the confederation may re- 
sort to the same tribunal of arbitration to determine the con- 
troversies arising between them ; and whenever the consent 
of the states respectively interested is given for that purpose, 
the diet shall take the necessary measures to organise the 
tribunal according to the preceding articles. 

§ 13. The constitution of the United States of America is of a 

Stitet of ^^^ different nature from that of the Germanic confedera- 
tion. It is not merely a league of sovereign states for their 
common defence against external and internal violence, but 
a supceme federal government, or composite state, acting not 
only upon the sovereign members of the union, but directly 
upon all Its citizens in their individual and corporate capaci- 
ties. It was established, as the constitutional act expressly 
declares, by " the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to them 
and their posterity.*' The legislative power of the union is 
vested in a congress, consisting of a senate, the members of 
which are chosen by the local legislatures of the several 
states, and a house of representatives, elected by the people 
in each state. This congress has power to levy taxes and 
duties, to pay the debts, and provide for the common defence 
and general welfare of the union ; to borrow money on the 
credit of the United States; to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, among the several states, and with the Indian 
tribes ; to establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uni- 
form laws on the subject of bankruptcy throughout the union; 
to coin money, and fix the standard of weights and measures ; 
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to establish post-offices and post-roads ; to secure to authors 
and inventors the exclusive right to their writings and disco- 
veries ; to punish piracies and felonies on the high seas, and 
ofiences against the law of nations ; to declare war, grant 
letters of marque and reprisal, and regulate captures by sea 
and land ; to raise and support armies ; to provide and main- 
tain a navy ; to make rules for the government of the land 
and naval forces; to exercise exclusive civil and criminal 
legislation over (he district where the seat of the federal 
government m established, and over all forts, magazines, ar- 
senals, and dockyards belonging to the union ; and to make 
all laws necessary and proper to carrry into execution all 
these and the other powers vested in the federal govemment 
by the constitution. To give effect to this mass of sovereign 
authorities, the executive power is vested in a President of 
the United States, chosen by electors appointed in each state 
in such manner as the legislature thereof may direct The 
judicial power extends to all cases in law and equity arising 
under the constitution, laws, and treaties of the union, and is 
vested in a supreme court, and such inferior tribunals as con- 
gress may establish. The federal judiciary exercises under 
this grant of power tlie authority to examine the laws passed 
by the congrcw and the several state legislatures, and, io 
cases proper for judicial determination, to decide on the con- 
stitutional validity of such laws. The treaty-making power 
is vested exclusively in the president and senate, all treaties 
negotiated with foreign states being subject to their ratifica- 
tion. No state of the union can enter into any treaty, al- 
Nance, or confederation ; grant letters of marque and repri- 
sal; coin money; emit bills of credit; make any thii^ but 
gold and silver coin a tender in the payment of debts ; pass 
any bill of attainder, ex pal facto law, or law impairing Hm 
obligation of contracts ; grant any title of nobility ; lay any 
duties on imports or exports, except such as are necesary 
to execute its bcal inspection laws, the produce of wbicb 
must be paid into the national treasury^ and such laws asar9 
subject to the revision and control of the congrev. Nor can 
asy aUte, without the cooaent of congreas, lay any tonQafa 
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dotjr; keep troops or ships of war in time of peace; enter 
into unj agreement or compact with another state, or with m 
foreign power ; or engage in war, unless actually invaded, or 
m such imminent danger as does not admit of delaj. The 
onion guaranties to every state a republican form of gorerB- 
mcnt, and engages to protect each of them against invasioiit 
and on application of the legislature, or of the execative 
(when the legislature cannot be convened,) against domestic 
violence. 

§ 14* The Swiss confederation, as remodelled by the federal pact 

of 1815, consists of a union between the twenty-two cantons 
of Switzerland, the object of which is declared to be the pre- 
servation of their freedom, independence, and security against 
foreign attack, and of domestic order and tranquillity. The 
several cantons guaranty to each other their respective con- 
stitutions and territorial possessions. The confederation has a 
comnion army and treasury, supported by levies of men and 
contributions of ifioncy in certain fixed proportions among 
the diiTercnt cantons. In addition to these contributions, 
the military expenses of the confederation are defrayed by 
duties on the importation of foreign merchandise, collected 
by the frontier cantons, according to the tariff established by 
the diet, and paid into the common treasury. The diet con- 
sists of one deputy from every canton, each having one vote, 
and assembles every year, alternately at Berne, Zurich, and 
Lucem, which are called the directing cantons {vororte.) The 
diet has the exclusive power of declaring war, and concluding 
treaties of peace, alliance, and commerce, with foreign states. 
A majority of three-fourths of the votes is essential to the va- 
lidity of these acts ; for all other purposes, a majority is suf- 
ficient. Each canton may conclude separate military capitu- 
lations and treaties relating to economical matters and objects 
of police with foreign powers, provided they do not contra* 
▼ene the federal pact nor the constitutional rights of the otlier 
cantons. The diet provides for the internal and external se- 
curity of the confederation; directs the operations and ap- 
points the commanders of the federal army ; and names the 
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ministers deputed to other foreign statea Beside the powers 
exercised by the directing canton, or roror/, previous to the 
year 1798, the diet may delegate to the same special full 
powers, under extraordinary circumstances, to be exercised 
when the diet is not in session ; adding, when it thinks fit, fe- 
deral representatives to assist the vorori in the direction of the 
affairs of the confederation. In case of internal or external 
danger, each canton has a right to require the aid of the other 
cantons ; in which case notice is to be immediately given to 
the rororf, in order that the diet may be assembled to provide 
the necessary measures of security.'* 

** PimdetT e rt n ig zwischen den zwty und zwiaaig Cantonen der Schweitz 
MartriM^ noureMi Re^ueil, torn. Yiii. p. 173. 

The above compact 'la plainly nothing more than a mere league, or ayatem 
of confederated atatei, not difTering esKntially from a treaty of perpetual al- 
liance between independent communities, in which each member of the Union 
retaina its own torereignty unimpaired. After the French revolution of July, 
1830, Yarious changes hail taken place in the internal constitutions of the di^ 
ferent cantons tending to give them a more democratic character. A plan for 
the revision of the national pact of 1815, which in varioiia particulars tended 
to heighten tti federal featurea, and to give to Uic central authority more of the 
dMracterof a aapreme federal government, or one composite state, was drawn 
«p by a oom«ittee of the ordinary Swisa diet assembled at Lucem in 1833. 
Thb plan encountered very decided opponUon on the part of thecantonaof 
HeufchAlel, Uri, Underwalden, Schweitz, B&k, Valais, and Teasin,— which 
httd formed a aort of aepaimte confederation, called the league of Samen, in- 
iMnf upon the cooditions of the pact of 1815, and the ezcluaion of the two 
new cantons of BdkX^ompagtu and what are called the exiericr diMrids of 
Schweitz,— whicli had declared themselves independent of the cantons finom 
which they had aeparatcd. The plan of revision was submitted to the do- 
fibcratiom of an extraordinary diet assembled at Zurich in 1833, in which 
■jOeen of the principal cantons were represented* and which again modified 
cMenlially the proposed pUn upon entire federal principles, it retmined« 
bowwer* the most important feature of reform proposed by the diet at Lii> 
ocnn hy which the central executive power van to be vested in four coun* 
cillors, with a president under the title of Landamman, elected for the term 
of four years. Tltis council was to be divided into four departments of the 
Interior, Foreign Affairs, Tinancesa and War, --each councillor being charged 
with the duties of a department Tlie plan thus modified, waa submitted to 
the Icgishtive councils of the several cantons, by some of which it waa ro. 
jcctedi by others, accepted, either unconditiofially, or subject to an appeal 
to dw people ia their prifoaiy ■■embfiea; whilst the di t n tient cantem, ad- 
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§ 15. Sovereignty is acquired by a state either at the origin of 

STwhcif" ^^® ^^^^' society of which it consists, or when it separates 
acquired, itself lawfully from the community of which it previously 
formed a part, and on which it was dependent^ 

§ 16. The identity of a state consists in its having the same origin 

m^t^ ^^ ^** commencement of existence ; and its difierence from all 
other states consists in its having a diflerent origin or com- 
mencement of existence. A state, as to the individual mem- 
bers of which it is composed, is a fluctuating body; but in 
respect to the society, it is one and the same body, of which 
the existence is perpetually kept up by a constant succession 
of new members. This existence continues until it is inter- 
rupted by some change aflecting the being of the state.'^ 
How af. If this change be an internal revolution, merely aherii^ the 
fected by municipal constitution and form of government, the state re- 
volution, mains the same ; it neither loses any of its rights, nor is dis- 
charged from any of its obligations.^ 

hering to the league of Samen, continued to protest agunat any alteration 
in the original pact of 1815. The ordinary diet convened at Zurich in July, 
1833, adopted measures for recognising the separation of BdU'Ojumpagm 
from the ancient cantons,—- and for dissolving the league of Samen, and 
compelling the dissentient cantons to send deputies to the national dieC At 
a subsequent session of the diet at the same place m 1834^ in which all tiie 
cantons were represented, the question of the revision of the fedetml pact 
was again taken up, and considered as to the manner in which it ibould be 
effected. Three different modes were proposed for this purpose: that of a 
constituent assembly representing the whole Swiss nation; a free conference 
among the different cantons; or by the diet itself under special instmctkmi 
from the constituents represented in that body. Neither of these profm- 
tions obtained a majority of votes, so that Switzerland remains still subject 
to the federal constitution, established in 1815 under the mediation of the 
allied powers, and guarantied by the Congress of Vienna. (Actc Fl»l 
du Congres de Vienne, art. 74. Annexae, No. XL Martens, Supplement au 
Re^ueil, tom. VI.) 

» Kluber, Droit des Gens Modemes de I'Europe, pt i. ch. L ^ 23. 

»» Grotius, de Jur. Bel. ac Pac. lib. ii. cap. 9, § iii. Rutherforth's Inst. b. 
ii. c. 10, §§ 12, 13. 

« Grotius, % viii. Rutherfortli, % 14. Puffendorf, de Jur. Nat ct Gent lib. 
viii. cap. 12, §^ 1 — 3. 
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(Jottl the revolution is consummated, whibt the civil war Conductor 
invoiving a contest for the government continues, other states gii^telfto. 
maj remain indiflferent spectators of the controversy, still wards ano- 
continuing to treat the ancient government as sovereign, and involved in 
the government de facto as a society entitled to the rights of <^^ ^"^• 
war against its enemy ; or may espouse the cause of the party 
which they believe to have justice on its side. In the first 
case, the foreign state fulfils ail its obligations under the law 
of nations ; and neither party has any right to complain, pro* 
▼ided it maintains an impartial neutrality. In the latter, it 
becomes, of course, the enemy of the party against whom it 
declares itself, and the ally of the other ; and as the positive 
law of nations makes no distinction, in this respect, between 
a just and an unjust war, the intervening state becomes enti- 
tled to all the rights of war against the opposite party.*' 

If the foreign state professes neutrality, it is bound to allow f^*^tiei to 
impartially to both belligerent parties the free exercise of entitled to 
those rights which war gives to public enemies against each "flT^^ ^ 
other; such as the right of blockade, and of capturing con- each other. 
traband and enemy's property. But the exercise of those 
rights, on the part of the revolting colony or province against 
the metropolitan country, may be modified by the obligation 
of treaties previously existing between that country and fo- 
reign states.*^ 

If, on the other hand, the change be efllected by external S 17. 
, as by conquest, confirmed by treaties of peace, its |^ giate; 



eflixts upon the being of the state are to be determined by ^^ ftflect- 
the stipulations of those treaties. The conquered and ceded tcmal yio- 
oooDtry may be a portion only, or the whole of the vanquish- ^^'^^- 
ed state. If the former, the original state still continues ; if 
the latter, it ceases to exist In either case, the conquered 
territory may be incorporated into the conquering state as a 
province, or it may be united to it as a co-ordinate state with 
equal sovereign rights. 

» Vatlcl, Droit dcrt Gens, Ur. ii. ch. 4, ^ 56. Ilarteni. Prccb du Droit 
dca Gew. fir. iii. ch. 2, ^^ 79—82. 
n Sec Part IV. ch. 3, ^ 3. 
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^ 18. Such a change in the being of a state may also be produced 

jtNiit effect ^7 ^^^ conjoint eflfect of internal revolution and ibreign 



ofinterml quest, subsequently confirmed, or modified and adjusted by 
nal Tio- international compacts. Thus the House of Orange was ez- 
^iiee con- pejjed from the Seven United Provinces of the NetherlandSy 
trttxy, in 1797, in consequence of the French Revolution and the 
progress of the arms of France, and a democratic republic 
substituted in the place of the ancient Dutch constitotioo. At 
the same time the fielgic provinces, which had loiig beeo 
united to the Austrian monarchy as a co-ordinate state, were 
conquered by France, and annexed to the French republic 
by the treaties of Campo Formio and Lunevilie, On the res* 
toration of the Prince of Orange, in 1818, he assumed the 
title of Sovereign Prince, and afterwards King* of the No* 
therlands ; and by the treaties of Vienna, the former Seven 
United Provinces were united with the Austrian Low Coun- 
tries into one state, under his sovereignty.^ 

Here is an example of two states incorporated into one»s6 
as to form a new state, the independent existeocd of each of 
the former states entirely ceasing in respect to the other; 
whilst the rights and obligations of both still continue in re- 
spect toother foreign states, except so far as they may be af- 
fected by the compacts creating the new state. 

In consequence of the revolution which took place in B^ 
gium in 1830, this country was again severed from Holland, 
and its independence as a separate kingdom acknowledged 
and guarantied by the five great powers — ^Austria, France, 
Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia. Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Cobourg having been subsequently elected king of the Bd- 
gians by the national congress, the terms and conditions of 
the separation were stipulated by the treaty concluded on the 
15th of November, 183L, between those powers and Belgiiun, 
which was declared by the conference of London to con- 
stitute the invariable basis of the separation, independence, 
neutrality, and state of territorial possession of Belgium, sub- 
ject to such modifications as might be the result of direct ne- 
gotiation between that kingdom and the Netherlands. 

2* Actc Final du Congrd* de Vicnne, Art. 65, 72, 73. 
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If the revolution in a state be effected by a province or co- § 19. 
lony shaking off its sovereignty, so long as the independence ^ colony 
of the new state is not acknowledged by other powers, it may Mieitiii|^ 
seem doubtful, in an international point of view, whether its pendenoeb 
sovereignty can be considered as complete, however it may J^Tf?"*' 
be regarded by its own government and citizens. It has al- oUier fbr- 
ready been stated, that whilst the contest for the sovereignty *'8f" ■^*••• 
continues, and the civU war rages, other nations may either 
remain passive, allowing to both contending parties all the 
rights which war gives to public enemies, or may acknow- 
ledge the independence of the new state, forming with it 
treaties of amity and commerce ; or may join in alliance with 
one party against the other. In the first case, neither party 
has any right to complain so long as other nations maintain 
an impartial neutrality, and abide the event of the contest 
The two List cases involve questions which seem to belong 
rather to the field of politics than of law ; but the practice 
of nations, if it docs not furnish an invariable rule for the so- 
lution of these questions, will at least shed some light upon 
them. The memorable examples of the Swiss cantons and 
of the Seven United Provinces of the Netherlands, which so 
kmg levied war, concluded peace, contracted alliances, and 
performed every other act of sovereignty, before their inde- 
pendence was finally acknowledged, — that of the first by the 
German empire, and that of the latter by Spain, — go far to 
show the general sense of mankind on this subject. 

The acknowledgment of the independence of the United 
States of America by France, coupled with the assistance 
secretly rendered by the French court to the revolted colonies, 
was considered by Great Britain as an unjustifiable aggres- 
sioOy and, under the circumstances, it probably was sa*^ But 
had the French court conducted itself with good faith, and 
maintained an impartial neutrality between the two bellige- 
rent parties, it may be doubted whether the treaty of com- 

^ Set Memotre Juftificatif pour tenrir de lUponte A PExpos^ dM Motifr 
<le b Condiiite du Roide Frmnce rehtire k TAngleterre. Gtbboii'i lliioclL 
Wark% ToL it. p. 346. 

10 
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merce, or even the eventual alliance between France and the 
United States, could have furnished any just ground fof t 
declaration of war against the former by the British govern- 
ment The more recent example of the acknowledgment of 
the independence of the Spanish American provinces by the 
United States, Great Britain, and other powers, whibt the 
parent country still continues to withhold her assent, also 
concurs to illustrate the genera] understanding of nations^ 
that where a revolted province or colony has declared, and 
riiown its ability to maintain its independence, the recognitieo 
of its sovereignty by other foreign states is a question of po- 
licy and prudence only. 
Recogm- This question must be determined by the sovereign legis- 
MeMQ*!* lative or executive power of these other states, and not by 
dence by any subordinate authority, or by the private judgment of 
l^n'i^Jtes. ^^^^^ individual subjects. Until the independence of the new 
state has been acknowledged, either by the foreign state 
where its sovereignty is drawn in question, or l^. the go- 
vernment of the country of which it was before a province, 
courts of justice and private individuals are bound to coo* 
sider the ancient state of things as remaining unaltered.* 

^ 30. The international effects produced by a change in the 

^mTef- P®*"*^^ ^f ^^^ sovereign or in the form of government of any 

fcets of m state, mny be considered : — 

JlJJ'JJJ^ I. As to its treaties of alliance and commerce. 

of ^ so- II. lu public debts. 

Tnthf^n^ II^' J^* public domain and private rights of property. 

t^nalfion- IV. Its responsibility for wrongs done to the eovenunenls 

tike state. ^' subjects of another state. 

Treaties. L Treaties are divided by the text writers into pemmd 
and real. The former relate exclusively to the persons of 
the contracting parties, such as family alliances and treaties 
guarantying the throne to a particular sovereign and las 

« Vesey'i Ch. Rep. vol. ix. p. 34T. The City of Berne v, the Bank of 
England. Edwards's Adm. Rep. voL L p. 1. The Bfanilla, Appendix IV. 
Note. D. Wheaton's Rep. toI. iii. p. 324w Hoyt ». Gebton, p. 634. The 
United States v. Palm^. 
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fiiinily. Tbej expire, of conne, od the death of the king or 
the extinction of his famUy. The latter relate solely to the 
subject matters of the convention, independently of the per* 
sons of the contracting parties. They continue to bind the 
state, whatever intervening changes may take place in its 
internal constitution, or in the persons of its rulers. The 
state continues the same, notwithstanding such change, and 
consequently the treaty relating to national objects remains 
in force so long as the nation exists as an independent state. 
The only exception to this general rule, as to real treaties, 
n where the convention relates to the form of government 
itself, and is intended to prevent any such change in the in- 
ternal constitution of the state."^ 

IL As to public debts — whether due to or from the re- PuMle 
state — a mere change in the form of govern- 



ment, or in the person of the ruler, does not afiect their ob- 
%Btkm. The essential form of the state, that which consti- 
tutes it an> independent community, remains the same ; its 
acckientBl form only is changed The debts beii^ contracts 
ed in the name of the state, by its authorized agents, for its 
poblic QM, the nation continues liable for them, not withstand* 
ing the change in its internal constitution.^ 

III. As to the public domain and private rights of pro- Public do- 
perty. If the revolution be successful, and the internal change ^^ 
in the constitution of the state is finally confirmed by the f^t!^^ of 
event of the contest, the public domain passes to the new P"**^*"^* 
government ; and this mutation is not necessarily attended 
with any alteration whatever in private rights of property* 
But it may be attended by such a change : it is competent 
for the national authority to work a transmutation, total or 
partial, of the property belonging to the vanquished party ; 
and if actually confiscated, the fact most be taken for right 
But to work such a transfer of proprietary rights, some pc^ 
sitive and unequivocal act of confiscation is essential 

' Vitlel, Droit det Geii% Gt. ii. ch. 12, ^S 183^197. 
»Gfoliiis,deJiir.Bel.acF»c.l]b.ii.ctp.9,§Tin. 1— 3. PulTewlorf^dt 
Jur. Nst et Gent lib. Tiii. c^k 13, S^ 1, 3» 3. 
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If, on the other hand, the revolution in the govemment of 
the state is followed by a restoration of the ancient order of 
things, both public and private property, not actually confis- 
cated, revert to the original proprietor on the restoratioo of 
the legitimate government, as in the case of conquest they 
revert to the former owners on the evacuation of the terri- 
tory occupied by the public enemy. The national domain^ 
not actually alienated by any intermediate act of the state, 
returns to the sovereign along with the sovereignty. Private 
property, temporarily sequestrated, returns to the former 
owner, as in the case of such property recaptured from an 
enemy in war on the principle of the jus posiliminiu 

But if the national domain has been alienated, or the pri- 
vate property confiscated by some intervening act of the 
state, the question as to the validity of such transfer becomes 
more difficult of solution. 

Even the lawful sovereign of a country may, or may. not, 
by the particular municipal constitution of the state; have the 
power of alienating the public domain. The general presump- 
tion, in mere internal transactions with his own subjects, ie, 
that he is not so authorized.^^ But in the case of international 
transactions, where foreigners and foreign governments are 
concerned, the authority is presumed to exist, and may be 
inferred from the general treaty-making power, unless there 
be some express limitation in the fundamental laws of the 
state. So also where foreign governments and their subjects 
treat with the actual head of the state, or the government 
de facto^ recognised by the acquiescence of the nation, for 
the acquisition of any portion of the public domain or of pri- 
vate conBscated property, the acts of such government must, 
on principle, be considered valid by the lawful sovereign on 
his restoration, although they were the acts of him who is 
considered by the restored sovereign as a usurper.^* On 
the other hand, it seems that such alienations of public or 
private property, to the subjects of the state, may be an- 

»> Puffendorf, de Jur. Nat. et Gent lib. viii. cap. 12. §§ 1—3. 
^ Grotius, de Jur. Bel. ac Pac. lib. ii. cap. 14. § 16. 
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nulled or coDfirmed, as to their intenial effects^ at the will of 
the restored legitimate sovereign, guided by such motives of 
polic J as may iDfluence his councils, reserving the legal rights 
of bonajidei purchasers under such alienation to be indem« 
nified for ameliorations.^ 

Where the price or equivalent of the property sold or ex- 
changed has accrued to the actual use and profit of the state, 
the transfer may be confirmed, and the original proprietors 
indemnified out of the public treasury, as was done in respect 
U> the lands of the emigrant French nobility, confiscated and 
sold during the revolution. So also the sales of the national 
domains situate in the German and Belgian provinces, united 
to France during the revolution, and again detached from the 
French territory by the treaties of Paris and Vienna in 1814 
and 1815, or in the countries composing the Rhenish coo- 
federation, in the kingdom of Italy, and the Papal States, 
were, in general, confirmed by these treaties by the Germanic 
diet, or by the acts of the respective restored sovereigns. 
But a long and intricate litigation ensued before the Ger- 
manic diet in respect to the alienation of the domains in the 
countries composing the kingdom of Westphalia. The elec- 
tor of Hesse Cassel and the duke of Brunswick refused to 
confirm these alienations in respect to their territory, whilst 
Prussia, which power had acknowledged the king of West- 
phalia, also acknowledged the validity of his acts in the coun- 
tries annexed to the Prussian dominions by the treaties of 
Vienna.*^ 

IV. As to wrongs done to the government or subjects of 
another state — it seems, that on strict principle, the nation 
continues responsible to other states for the damages incurred 
by such wrongs, notwithstanding an intermediate change 
in the form of its government, or in the persons of its rulers. 
This principle was applied in all its rigour by the victorious 
allied powers in their treaties of peace with France in 1814 
and 1815. More recent examples of its practical application 

* Khibcr, Droit des Gcni. icc. ii. ch. 1, S 2^* 

M See the Gennan ConveimtioQi Lezikoo, ait Dom mmmwi r k t mf 
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have occurred in the negotiations between the United Slitai 
and France, Holland, and Naples, relating to the qpdiatioiii 
committed on American commerce under the imperial govern- 
ment of Napoleon and his vassal kingi. The responribilitj of 
the restored government of France for these acts of its pre- 
decessors, was hardly denied by it even during the Te^;ns of 
the Bourbon Kings of the elder branch, Louis A.V1IL and 
Charles X., and was expressly admitted by the present ruler of 
that country in the treaty of indemnities concluded with the 
United States in 1831. The application of the principle to 
the measures of confiscation, adopted by the usurped govern- 
ment of Murat in furtherance of the views and policj of Na- 
poleon, was contested by Naples — but the protracted discus- 
sions which ensued were at last terminated in the same 
manner by a treaty of indemnities concluded 
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ABSOLUTE INTERNATIONAL RIGHTS OF STATEa 



CHAPTER I. 



RIGHT or SELr-PRBSERVATIOR. 



EviRT state has certain sovereign rights, to which it is en- ^ 1. 
titled as an independent moral being; in other words, because i),^^^**"^ 
it b a state. These rights may be called the almhtte inter- tional 
national rights of states. "^^ 

The rights to which sovereign states are entitled, under s ^^ 
particular circumstances, in their relations with others, may S^ntOTai 
be termed their amdUiomJ international rights. These may tioiua 
arise from international relations existing either in peace or ^•'^^ 
in war. 

Of the ahfohUe international riirfits of states, ijint of the S 1 
most essential and important, and that which lies at the foun- aelrpraMr- 
dation of all the rest, is the right of self-preservation. It is ^tkm. 
not only a right with respect to other states, but a duty with 
respect to its own members, and the most solemn and impor- 
tant which the state owes to them. This right necessarily 
involves all other Incidental rights which are essential as 
means to give effect to the principal end. 

Among these is the right of self-defence. This again in- iia|riit of 
volves the right to require the military service of all its peo- J^^ 
pie, to levy troops, and maintain a naval force, to build fortifi- diSed by 
catioiis, and to impose and collect taxes f<Nr aU these purposes. |^^^^^ 

II 
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Other It is evident that the exercise of these absolute 80ver^;ii 
by te«i^. ^^^^ ^^^ ^ coDtrolled only by the equal correspondent rights 
of other states, or by special compacts freely entered into 
with others to modify the exercise of these rights. 

Thus the absolute right to erect fortifications within the 
territory of the state has sometimes been modified by treaties, 
where the erection of such fortifications has been deemed to 
threaten the safety of other communities, or where such a 
concession has been extorted in the pjride of victory by a 
power strong enough to dictate the conditions of peace to its 
enemy. Thus by the treaty of Utrecht between Great Bri- 
tain and France, confirmed by that of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1748, and of Paris in 1763, the French government engaged 
to demolish the fortifications of Dunkirk. This stipulation, 
so humiliating to France, was effaced in the treaty of peace 
concluded between the two countries in 1788, after ibe war 
of the American revolution. By the treaty mgn^ at Paris 
in 1815, between the allied powers and France, it was stipu* 
lated that the fortifications of Huningen, within the French 
territory, which had been constantly a subject of uneasiness 
to the city of Basle in the Helvetic confederatbn, should be 
demolished, and should never be renewed or replaced by 
other fortifications at a distance of less than three leagues 
from the city of Basle.^ 

^ 4. The right of every independent state to increase its na- 

Right of tional dominions, wealth, population, and power, by all inno- 
ttqn. cent and lawful means, such as the pacific acquisition of new 

territory, the discovery and settlement of new countries, the 
extension of its navigation and fisheries, the improvement of 
its revenues, arts, agriculture, and commerce, the increase of 
its military and naval force, is an incontrovertible right of 
sovereignty, generally recognised by the usage and opinion of 
nations. It can be limited in its exercise only by the equal 
correspondent rights of other states growing out of the same 
primeval right of self-preservation. Where the exercise of 
this right by any of these means directly affects the security 

^ Martens, Re^ucil des Tndt^ torn. ii. p. 469. 
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of others, as where it immediately interferes with the actual 
exercise of the sovereign rights of other states, there is no dif- 
ficulty in assigning its precise limits. But where it merely 
involves a supposed contingent danger to the safety of others, 
arising out of the undue aggrandizement of a particular state, 
or the disturbance of what has been called the balance of 
power, questions of the greatest difficulty arise, which belong 
rather to the science of politics than of public law. Each 
member of the great society of nations being entirely inde- 
pendent of every other, and living in what has been called a 
state of nature in respect to others, acknowledging no com- 
mon sovereign arbiter, or judge ; the law which prevails be- 
tween nations being deficient in those external sanctions by 
which the laws of civil society are enforced among individu- 
als ; and the performance of the duties of international law 
being compelled by moral sanctions only, by fear on the 
part of nations of provoking general hostility, and incurring 
its probable evih in case they should violate this law ; an ap- 
prehension of the possible consequences of the undue ag- 
grandizement of any one nation upon the independence and 
safety of others has mduced the states of modern Europe to 
observe, with systematic vigilance, every material disturbance 
in the equilibrium of their respective forces. This preventive 
policy has been the pretext of the most bloody and destruc- 
tive vmn waged in modem times, some of which have cer- 
tainly originated in well-founded apprehensions of peril to the 
independence of weaker states, but the greater part have 
been founded upon insufficient reasons, disguising the real mo- 
tives by which princes and cabinets have been influenced. 
Wherever the spirit of encroachment has really threatened 
the general security, it has commonly broken out in such 
overt acts as not only plainly indicated the ambitious purpose, 
bat also furnished substantive grounds in themselves sufficient 
to justify a resort to arms by other nations. Such were the W«b of 
grounds of confederacies created, and the wars undertaken ]|!^^^ |^^*^ 
to check the aggrandizement of Spain and the house of Au»> 
tria, under Charles V. and his successors; — an object filially 
accomplished by the treaty of Westphalia, which so long 
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constituted the written public law of Europe. The long and 
violent struggle between the religious parties engendered bj 
the Reformation in Germany spread throughout Eurcqiey and 
became closely connected with political interests and ambi- 
tion. The great Githolic and Protestant powers mutually 
protected the adherents of their own faith in the bosom of 
rival states. The repeated interference of Austria and Spain 
in favour of the Catholic faction in France, Germany, and 
England, and of the Protestant powers to protect their per- 
secuted brethren in Germany, France, and the Netherlands, 
gave a peculiar colouring to the political transactions of the 
age. This was still more heightened by the conduct of .Ca- 
tholic France under the ministry of Cardinal Ricbelieut in 
sustaining, by a singular refinement of policy, the Protestant 
princes and people of Germany against the house of Austriai 
whilst she was persecuting with unrelenting severity her own 
subjects of the reformed faith* The balance of power adjust- 
ed by the peace of Westphalia was once more di8turt>ed by 
the ambition of Louis XIV., which compelled the Protettant 
states of Europe to unite with the house of Austria against 
the encroachments of France herself, and induced the allies 
to patronise the English revolution of 1688, whilst the French 
monarch interfered to support the pretensions of the Stuarts. 
These great transactions furnish numerous examples of inter- 
vention by the European states in the affairs of each other, 
where the interests and security of the intervening powers 
were supposed to be seriously affected by the domestic trans- 
actions of other nations, wtuch can hardly be referred to any 
fixed and definite principle of international law, or furnish a 
general rule fit to be observed in other apparently analogous 
cases.* 

* Tiie idea of a aytteinatic arrangement for seeuring to states within tbe 
same sphere of political action, tbe undisturbed possession of their existing 
territories and other rights, is supposed by Robertson to have originated 
Among the princes and republics of modem Italy. (Hist. Charles V. Vol. I. 
^3.) But Hume bad before attempted to show that the system of tbe ba» 
ianoe of power, if not theoretically understood, was at least practically sdopt- 
ed^ by tbe ancient states of Greece and tbe neighbouring nations. (Bssays, 
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The tame remarks will apply to the more recent, but not ^5. 
lev importaDt events, growiog out of the French Revolution, y^^^^eh 
Thej furnish a strong admonition against attempting to re- Reirohi- 
duce to a rule, and to incorporate into the code of nations, a ^'^^ 
principle so indefinite and so peculiarly liable to abuse in its 
practical application. The successive coalitions formed by 
the great European monarchies against France, subsequent 
to her first revolution of 1789, were avowedly designed to 
check the progress of her revolutionary principles and the 
extension of her military power. The efforts of these coali- AIIiMot 
tions ultimately resulted in the formation of an alliance, in- ^^^ 
tended to be permanent, between the four great powers of rapeta 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Great Britain, to which France 
subsequently acceded, at the Congress of Aiz-la-Chapelle, in 
1818, constitutini^ a sort of superintending authority in these 
poweiB over the international affiiirs of Europe, the precise 
extent and objects of which were never very accurately de- 
fined. As interpreted by those of the contracting powers who 
were also the original parties to the compact called the Holy 
Alliance, this union was intended to form a perpetual system 
of intervention among the European states, adapted to pre- 
vent any such change in the internal forms of their respective 
governments as might endanger the existence of the monar- 
chical institutions which had been re-established under the 
legitimate dynasties of their respective reigning houMs. This 
general right of interference was sometimes defined so as to 
be ai4>licable to every case of popular revolution, where the 

VoL L pt 3. EMfty 7.) The lesdin|r i^^ of tbc fyitem if distaicUjr ibMi 
bj Po^biuib (Hist lib. L cap. 83,) and the ipeechct of DeoMMlhenet fre- 
quently refer hit countrymen to the policy of maintaining that equilibrium 
the different itatet of Greece which wat diituibed by the growing 
ofMaoedoa. Still it muit be admitted that the lint pmcdcal appfi- 
catioaof the theocy of the bahacmg ayitemto that coiMtaflftMperTiaon Mf« 
eiefCMLorer the rebtire foicea of European itatca may be dirtinet^ traced 
to the derekipcmnU their policy receircd iooo after the invaaioa of Ita^ 
byOivlesVIlL, which period ia abo coincident with the eolabliihment of 
dipkoHtic miminn appomted to oereise the fight of mutual io- 
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change in the form of governinent did not proceed from the 
voluntary concession of the reigning sovereign, or was not 
confirmed by his sanction, given under such circumstances as 
to remove all doubt of his having freel j consented. At others, 
' it was extended to every revolutionary movement pronounced 
by these powers to endanger, in its consequences, immediate 
or remote, the social order of Europe, or the particular safety 
of neighbouring states. 

S 6. The measures adopted by Austria, Russia, and Prussia, at 

of^Sro^ the congress of Troppau and of Laybach, in respect to the 
pauandof Neapolitan revolution of 1820, were founded upon princi* 
LaTbacii. ^j^^ adapted to give the great powers of the European conti- 
nent a perpetual pretext for interfering in the internal con- 
cerns of its different states. The British government express- 
ly dissented from these principles, not only upon the ground 
of their being, if reciprocally acted on, contrary to the fun- 
damental laws of Great Britain, but such as could not safely 
be admitted as part of a system of international law. In the 
circular despatch addressed on this occasion to all its diplo- 
matic agents, it was stated, that though no government could 
be more prepared than the British government was, to up- 
hold the right of any state or states to interfere, where their 
own immediate security or essential interests are seriously 
endangered by the internal transactions of another state, it 
regarded the assumption of such a right as only to be justified 
by the strongest necessity, and to be limited and regulated 
thereby ; and did not admit that it could receive a general 
and indiscriminate application to all revolutionary move- 
ments, without reference to their immediate bearing upon 
some particular state or states, or that it could be made pros- 
pectively the basis of an alliance. The British government 
regarded its exercise as an exception to general principles of 
the greatest value and importance, and as one that only pro- 
perly grows out of the special circumstances of the case; but 
it at the same time considered, that exceptions of this descrip- 
tion never can, without the utmost danger, be so far reduced 
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to rule as to be incorporated ioto the ordinary dijdoinacy of 
states, or into the institutes of the law of nations.' 

The British government also declined being a party to the h 7^ 
proceedings of the congress held at Verona in 18229 which ^rv^oL 
ultimately led to an anned interference by France, under the 
sanction of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, in the internal afiairs 
of Spain, and the overthrow of the Spanish constitution of 
the Cortes. The British government disclaimed for itself, and 
denied to other powers, the right of requiring any changes in 
the internal institutions of independent states, with the menace 
of hostile attack in case of refusal. It did not consider the 
Spanish revolution as affi>rding a case of that direct and im- 
minent danger to the safety and interests of other states, which 
might justify a forcible interference. The original alliance 
between Great Britain and the other principal European 
powers, was specifically designed for the reconquest and li- 
beration of the European continent from the military dominion 
of France ; and, having subverted that dominion, it took the 
state of possession, as established by the peace, under the 
joint protection of the alliance. It never was, however, in- 
tended as a union for the government of the world, or for 
the superintendence of the internal afiairs of other states. 
No proof had been produced to the British government of any 
design on the part of Spain to invade the territory of France ; 
of any attempt to introduce disafiection among her soldiery; 
or of any project to undermine her political institutions; and 
so long as the struggles and disturbances of Spain should be 
confined within the circle of her own territory^ they could 
not be admitted by the British government to afford any plea 
for foreign interference. If the end of the last, and the be- 
ginning of the present century, saw all Europe combined 
against France, it was not on account of the internal changes 
which France thought necessary for her own political and 
civil reformation; but because she attempted to propagate. 



> Laid CMtkmfh'iCiicttbrDcipstcbtJta. 19,1831. AmmslS^psltr, 
voL IsiL pt u. p. 737. 
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dared Hm detenxunatioa to remaia mrictfT 
war be uahappilj' prolooged; bvit Aat the 
toreiga power, io aaenterpraeaf Spain 
wottid be Tiewed bv it as coutibitag aa 
tioB, and one opon wticfa it most take waA d ec aj nn as the 
interesls of Great Britain migfat reqaire. Tkal it oodU atit 
eolar jptoany s fipotafinn binding itadf qther la iiinst or dfr- 
la J its recognitioo of the independence of Ae oolu a faj^ nor 
wait iodefioiteij far an acoomiDodation btt w can Spaia and 
the eolocMes; and that it wooU c o nsider aaj fcre^ aster* 
ference bj feroeor bj menace, in the dispute between theoiy 
as a motire ibr recognising die latter withoai delay.^ 

The Uoiied Stales goremment declared that it shanU con- 
sider any attempt on the part of die alhed Earopeaa powen^ 
i0 extend their peculiar pofitical system to the American 
continent, as dangerons to the peace and safety of die United 
Slates. With the existing colonies or dependencies of any 
European power, they bad not interfered, and shodd not in- 
terfere ; but with the governments whose independence they 
had recognised, they could not view any interporitionfirthe 
purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any other man- 
ner their destiny, in any other light than as a manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition towards the United States. They 
had declared their neutrality in the war between Spain and 

* Conftdentkl Minate of Lord Caftlereagh on the Affain of Spsin, eoniK 
rminioflited to the Allied Courts in May, 1823. Annual Regiater, yoL tar.; 
PubUe DoeummUt p. 93. Mr. Secretary Canning's Letter to Sir C. 8tusit» 
38 Jan. 1823, p. 114. Same to the Same, 31 March, 1823, p. 141. 

4 Memorandum of Conference between Mr. Secretary Canning and Prince 
Pollgnac, 9 Oct. 1833. Annual Regiater, voL Ixvi. p. 99. JPubSe Doett- 
mentt. 
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those new goTeramenls at the time of their recognition^ and 
to this neutrality thej should continue to adhere* provided 
no change should occur which in their judgment should make 
a correspondent change on the part of the United States in- 
dispensable to their own security. The late events in Spain 
and Portugal showed that Europe was still unsettled Of 
this important fact no stronger proof could be adduced, than 
that the allied powers should have thoi^ht it proper, on any 
principle satisfactory to themselves, to have interposed by 
force in the internal concerns of Spain. To what extent 
sueh interpositions might be carried on the same principle, 
was a question, on which all independent powers, whose 
governments difiered from theirs, were interested ; even those 
most remote, and none more so than the United States. 

The policy of the American government in regard to Eu« 
rope, adopted at an early stage of the war which had so 
long agitated that quarter of the globe, nevertheless remained 
the same. This policy was not to interfere in the internal 
concerns of any of the European powers ; to consider the 
government, defacto^ as the legitimate government for them ; 
to cultivate friendly relations with it, and to preserve those 
relations by a frank, 6rm, and manly policy ; meeting in all 
instances the just claims of every power — submitting to inju- 
ries from none. But with regard to the American conti- 
nents, circumstances were widely different It was impom* 
ble that the allied powers should extend their political system 
to any portion of these continents, without endangering the 
peace and happiness of the United States. It was therefore 
impossible that the latter should behold such interposition ia 
any form with indifference.' 

Great Britain had limited herKlf to protesting against the % 9. 

interference of the French government in the internal afl&irs ™ff^,^ 

of Spain, and had refrained from interposing by force to pre- in the af> 

vent the invasion of the peninsula by France. The consti- poftunl 

iniaSflL 

• PPHidenf • McMtfe to Congreti, 3 Dec iaS3. Anmisl Begistar, foL 
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tution of the Cortes was overtarned, and Ferdinand VIL re- 
stored to absolute power. These events were followed by 
the death of John VI. King of Portugal in 1825. The con- 
stitution of Brazil had provided that its crown should never 
be united on the same head with that of Portugal ; and Don 
Pedro resigned the latter to his infant daughter Donna Maria, 
appointing a regency to govern the kingdom during her mi- 
nority, and at the same time granting a constitutional char- 
ter to the European dominions of the house of Braganza. The 
Spanish government, restored to the plenitude of its absolute 
authority, and dreading the example of the peaceable estab- 
lishment of a constitutional government in the neighbouring 
kingdom, countenanced the pretensions of Don Miguel to the 
Portuguese crown, and supported the efforts of his partisans 
to overthrow the regency and the charter. Hostile inroads 
into the territory of Portugal were concerted in Spain, and 
executed with the connivance of the Spanish authorities by 
Portuguese troops belonging to the party of the Pretender, 
who had deserted into Spain, and were received and suc- 
coured by the Spanish authorities on the frontiers. Under 
these circumstances the British government received an ap- 
plication from tlu5 regency of Portugal, claiming, in virtue of 
the ancient treaties of alliance and friendship subsisting be- 
tween the two crowns, the military aid of Great Britain 
against the hostile aggression of Spain. In acceding to that 
application, and sending a corps of British troops for the de- 
fence of Portugal, it was stated by the British minister that 
the Portuguese constitution was admitted to have proceeded 
from a legitimate source, and it was recommended to Eng- 
lishmen by the ready acceptance which it had met with from 
all orders of the Portuguese people. But it would not be for 
the British nation to force it on the people of Porti^l if they 
were unwilling to receive it ; or if any schism should exist 
among the Portuguese themselves, as to its fitness and conge- 
niality to the wants and wishes of the nation. They went to 
Portugal in the discharge of a sacred obligation contracted un- 
der ancient and modern treaties. When there, nothing would 
li^ done by them to enforce the establishment (^ the constitO' 
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tion» but they must take care that nothing was done by others 
to prevent it from being fairly carried into effect The hostile 
aggression of Spain, in countenancing and aiding the party 
opposed to the Portuguese constitution, was in direct viola- 
tion of repeated solemn assurances of the Spanish cabinet to 
the British government, engaging to abstain from such inter- 
ference. The sole object of Great Britain was to obtain the 
faithful execution of those engagements. The former case of 
the invasion of Spain by France, having for its object to over- 
turn the Spanish constitution, was essentially different in its 
circumstances. France had given to Great Britain cause of 
war by that afj^grcssion upon the independence of Spain. 
The British government might lawfully have interfered on 
grounds of poUtical expediency ; but they were not bound to 
interfere, as they were now bound to interfere, on behalf of 
Portugal by the obligations of treaty. War might have been 
their free choice, if they had deemed it politic in the case of 
Spain : interference on behalf of Portugal was their duty, 
unless they were prepared to abandon the principles of na- 
tional iaith and national honour.^ 

The interference of the Christian powers of Europe in la- % 10. 
vour of the Greeks, who, after enduring ages of cruel op- J^Jj^lf^ 
prcssion, had shaken 00" the Ottoman yoke, affords a further the Chtw* 
illustration of the principles of international law authorizing ^^"^J]!!!* 
such an interference, not only where the interests and safety in fiirour 
of tlie other powers are immediately affected by the internal Greeks. 
transactions of a piirticular state, but wliere the general inte- 
rests of humanity are infringed by the excesses of a barba- 
rous and despotic government. These principles arc fully 
recognised in the treaty for the pacification of Greece, signed 
at London on the 0th of July, 1827. The preamble of this 
treaty sets forth that the three contracting parties were 
** penetrated with the necessity of putting an end to the saiw 
guinary contest, which, by delivering up the Greek provinces 
and the isles of tlie Archii)olago, to all the disorders of nnar- 

< Mr. ranning*!» Spcxxli in the fluuse of Commons, 1^ I^cc. 1826. An- 
mol Rrfbtrr, rol. Ixriii. p. 192. 
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cby, produces daily fresh impediments to the commerce of 
the European states, and gives occasion to piracies, which 
not only expose the subjects of the high contracting parties 
to considerable losses, but besides, render necessary burden- 
some measures of protection and repression." It then states 
that the British and French governments, having received a 
pressing request from the Greeks to interpose their media- 
tion with the Porte, and being, as well as the emperor of 
Russia, animated by the desire of stopping the effusion of 
blood, and of arresting the evils of all kinds which might arise 
firom the continuance of such a state of things, had resolved 
to unite their efforts, and to regulate the operations thereof 
by a formal treaty, with the view of re-establishing peace 
between the contending parties, by means of an arrangement, 
which was called for as much by humanity, as by the inte- 
yest of the repose of Europe. The treaty then provides, (art 
1,) that the three contracting powers should offer their me- 
diation to the Porte by a joint declaration of their ambassa- 
dors at G)nstantinopIe ; and that there should be made, at 
the same time, to the two contending parties, the demand of 
an immediate armistice as a preliminary condition indispen- 
sable to opening any negotiation. Article 2d provides the 
terms of the arrangement to be made, as to the civil and 
political condition of Greece, in consequence of the principles 
of a previous understanding between Great Britain and Rus- 
sia. By the 3d article it was agreed that the details of this 
arrangement, and the limits of the territory to be included 
under it, should be settled in a separate negotiation between 
the high contracting powers and the two contending parties. 
To this public treaty, an additional and secret article was 
added, stipulating that the high contracting parties would 
take immediate measures for establishing commercial rela- 
tions with the Greeks, by sending to them and receiving from 
them consular agents, so long as there should exist among 
them authorities capable of maintaining such relations. That 
if, within the term of one nKHith, the Porte did not accept 
the proposed armistice, or if the Greeks refused to execute 
it, the high contracting parties should declare to that one of 
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the two coDtendiog parties that should wish to continue hos- 
tilities, or to both, if it diould become necessary, that the 
contracting powers intended to exert all the means, which 
circumstances might suggest to their prudence, to give im* 
mediate effect to the armistice, by preventing, as far as might 
be in their power, all collision between the contending par- 
ties ; and, in fact, would conjointly employ all their means in 
the accomplishment of the object thereof, without, however, 
taking any part in the hostilities of the contending parties; 
and would transmit eventual instructions for that purpose to 
the admirab commanding their squadrons in the Levant 
That if these measures did not suffice to induce the Ottoman 
Porte to adopt the propositions made by the high contracting 
powers, or if, on the other hand, the Greeks should renounce 
the conditions stipulated in their favour, the contracting par- 
ties would nevertheless continue to prosecute the work of 
padfication on the basis agreed upon between them ; and in 
consequence they authorized, from that time forward, their 
representatives in London to discuss and determine the ul- 
terior measures to which it might become necessary to re- 
sort 

The Greeks accepted the pn^ered mediation of the three 
powers, which the Turks rejected, and instructions were 
given to the commanders of the allied squadrons to compel 
the cessation of hostilities. This was effected by the result 
of the battle of Navarino, with the occupation of the Morea 
by French troops : and the independence of the Greek state 
was ultimately recognised by the Ottoman Porte, under the 
mediation of the contracting powers. If, as some writers 
have supposed, the Turks belong to a family or set of na* 
tions which is not bound by the general international law of 
Christendom, they have still no right to complain of the mea- 
sures which the Christian powers thought proper to adopt for 
the protection of their religious brethren oppressed by the 
Mohammedan rule. In a ruder age the nations of Europe, 
impelled by a generous and enthusiastic feeling of sympathy, 
inundated the plains of Asia to recover the holy sepulchre 
from the possession of infidels, and to deliver the Christian pil- 
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grims from the merciless oppressions practised by the Sara- 
cens. The Protestant princes and states of Europe, during 
the sixteenth and seventeeth centuries, did not scruple to 
confederate and wage war in order to secure the freedom of 
religious worship for the votaries of their faith in the bosom 
of Catholic communities to whose' subjects it was denied. 
Still more justifiable was the interference of the Christian 
powers of Europe to rescue a whole nation, not merely from 
religious persecution, but from the cruel alternative of being 
transported from their native land into Egyptian bondage, or 
exterminated by their merciless oppressors. The rights of 
human nature, wantonly outraged by this cruel warfare, pro- 
secuted for six years against a civilized and Christian pec^le, 
to whose ancestors mankind are so laigeiy indebted for the 
blessings of arts and of letters, were but tardily and imper- 
fectly vindicated by this measure ; but its principle was fully 
justified by the great paramount law of self-preservation. 
^ Whatever a nation may lawfully defend for itself, it may 
defend for another people, if called upon to interpose.'^ The 
interference of the Christian powers to put an end to this 
bloody contest might therefore have been safely rested upon 
this ground alone, without appealing to the interest of com- 
merce and of the repose of Europe, which, as well as the 
interests of humanity, are alluded to in the treaty as the de- 
termining motives of the high contracting parties.^ 

7 Another treaty was concluded at London between the same three powen 
on the 7th of May, 1832, by which the election of Prince Otho of Bavarn, 
as King of Greece was confirmed, and the sovereignty and independence of 
the new kingdom guarantied by the contracting parties, tccoiding to the 
terms of the protocol signed by them on the 3d of February, 1830^ and ac- 
cepted by Greece and the Ottoman Porte. 
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CHAPTER IL 



RIGHTS or lllDEPfilfDBIICB. 



Evert state, as a distinct moral being independent of every § 1. 
other, may freely exercise all its sovereign rights in any dcncelSf 
manner not inconsistent with the equal ric^hts of other states, the state in 
Among these is that of establishing, altering, or abolishing iui^emal 
its own municipal constitution of government. No foreign gwem- 
state can lawfully interfere with the exercise of this right, 
unless such interference is authorized by some special com- 
pact, or by such a clear case of necessity as immediately af- 
fects its own independence, freedom, and security.^ 

The approved usage of nations authorizes the proposal by § 2. 
one state of its good offices or mediation for the settlement of JJ^^JJ^ 
the intestine dissensions of another state. When such offer foreign 
is accepted by the contending parties, it becomes a just title ^^ aettle- 
for the interference of the mediating powder. p>«nt of iti 

Such a title may also grow out of positive compact pre- 



viously existing, such as treaties of ntediation and guarantee. "^^"^ 
Of. this nature was the guarantee by France and Sweden of 
the Germanic constitution at the peace of Westphalia in 
1648, the result of the thirty years' war waged by the princes 
and states of Germany for the preservation of their civil 
and religious liberties, against the ambition of the house of 
Austria. 

The republic of Geneva was connected by an ancient al- 
liance with the Swiss cantons of Berne and Zurich, in con- 
sequence of which they united with France, in 1738, in 
ofiering the joint mediation of the three powers to the con- 
tending political parties by which the tranquillity of the rc- 

> Vide ante, pt ii. cfa. 1, ^ 4. 
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public was disturbed. The result of this mediation was the 
settlement of a constitution, which giving rise to new dis- 
putes in 1768, they were again adjusted by the intervention 
of the mediating powers. In 1782, the French government 
once more united with these cantons and the court of Sar- 
dinia in mediating between the aristocratic and democratic 
parties ; but it appears to be very questionable how far these 
transactions, especially the last, can be reconciled with the 
respect due, on the strict principles of international law, to 
the just rights and independence of the smallest, not less than 
to those of the greatest, states.' 

The present constitution of the Helvetic confederation was 
also adjusted in 1813 by the mediation of the great allied 
powers, and subsequently recognised by them at the congress 
of Vienna as the basis of the federative pact of Switzerland. 
By the same act the united Swiss cantons guaranty thdr 
respective local constitutions of government.^ 

So also the local constitutions of the diJEIferent states com- 
posing the Germanic confederation may be guarantied by 
the diet on the application of the particular state in which 
the constitution is established ; and this guarantee gives the 
diet the right of determining all controversies respecting the 
interpretation and execution of the constitution thus estab- 
lished and guarantied.^ 

And the constitution of the United States of America gua- 
ranties to each state of the federal union a republican form 
of government, and engages to protect each of them against 
invasion, and, on application of the local authorities, against 
domestic violence.' 

^ 3. This perfect independence of every sovereign state, in re- 

^nce^of sp^c^ ^o i^s political institutions, extends to the choice of the 

< Flassan, Histoire de la Diploniatie Francaise, torn. v. p. 78, torn. vii. pp. 
27,297. 

s Acte Final clu Congr^s de Vienne, art. 74. 

« Wiener SchluBs-Acte vom 15 Mai, 1820, art 60. Corpus Juris XSerraa* 
4iici von Mayer, torn. ii. p. 196. 

^Constitution of the United States, Art. 3. 
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supreme magistrate and other rulers, as well as to the form ereiy state 
of government itself. In hereditary governments, the sue- {^^be**** 
cession to the crown being regulated by the fundamental choice of 
laws, all disputes respecting the succession are rightfully set- 
tled by the nation itself, independently of the interference or 
control of foreign powersi So also in elective governments, 
the choice of the chief or other magistrates ought to be freely 
made, in the manner prescribed by the constitution of the 
state, without the intervention of any foreign influence or 
authority.* 

The only exceptions to the application of these general rules 4 4 
arise out of compact, such as treaties of alliance, guarantee, ^S|^S^. 
and mediation, to which the state itself whose concerns are uif ootof 
in question has become a party ; or formed by other powers SSiS^it' 
in the exercise of a supposed right of intervention growing '^^[jl^Pf^ 
out of a necessity mvolving theu* own particular security, or 
some contingent danger aflecting the general security of na- 
tions. Such, among others, were the wars relating to the 
Spanish succession in the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and to the Bavarian and Austrian successions in the latter 
part of the same century. The history of modem Europe 
also affords many other examples of the actual interference 
of foreign powers in the choice of the sovereign or chief ma« 
gistrate of those states where this choice was constitutionally 
determined by populRT election, or . by an elective council, 
such as in the cases of the head of the Germanic empire, the 
king of Poland, and the Roman pontiff; but in these cases no 
argument can be drawn from the fact to the right In the 
particular case, however, of the election of the pope, who is 
the supreme pontiff of the Roman Catholic church, as wfll 
as a temporal sovereign, the emperor of Austria, and the 
kings of France and Spain, have, by very ancient usage, each 
a right to exclude one candidate.^ 

• VatteU Droit des Gens, liv. i. ch. 5, §^ 66, €7. 
V Kkibcr, Droit det Gem Modeme de Tfiurope, pt il tit. 1, eb. 2, § 4a 
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^5. The supreme^ exclusive power of civil and criminal legis* 

I^JjJJ^I^ lation is also an essential right of every independent state. 

dyil juid This sovereign right extends, with the exceptions hereafter 
mentioned, to the regulation of all the real (or immoveable) 
and personal (or moveable) property within the territory, 
whether held by a feudal or allodial tenure, and whether it 
belongs to subjects or foreigners. 

Lex k)ci The law of the place, where real (or immoveable) property 
is situate, governs in every thing relating to the tenure, the 
title, and the ibrms of conveyance of such property. Hence 
it is that a deed or will of real property executed in a fo- 
reign country must be executed with the formalities required 
by the local laws of the state where the land lies.' 

LMcdomi- With respect to personal (or moveable) property, the same 
rule generally prevails, except that the law of the place 
where the person to whom it belonged was domiciled at the 
time of his decease governs the succession ab inleskUo to his 
personal effects.^ So also the law of the place where any 
instrument relating to personal property is executed by a 
party domiciled in that place, governs, as to the external fomi, 
the interpretation and effect of the instrument: Locus regit 
actum: Thus a testament of personal property, if executed 
according to the formalities required by the law of the place 
where it is made, and where the party making it was do- 
miciled, is valid in every other country, and is to be inter- 
preted and given effect to according to the lex lod^^ 

•yattd,Uy. tLch.8, §111. 

Huberu8» Pratlect torn. ii. lib. ii. tit 3, die Confiidu Legum^ %S li, 15. 
Merlin* Repertoire de Jurisprudence, tit. Lot, §§ 6, 3. Bynkenhoek, 
Quaest Jur. Pub. lib. i. cap. 16. See also an opinion g^ven by Grotius t9 
counsel in 1613. Heniy's Foreign Law, Appendix, p. 19i5. ' Tet H hm 
been recently doubted how far a British subject can, by chang^nf^ his nthre 
domicil for a foreign domidl without the British empire, change the rule of 
succession to his personal property in Great Britain; though it is admitted 
tliat a change of domicil within tlie empire, as from England to Scotland, 
would have that effect Per Sir J. NichoU, in Curling v, Thornton, Ad- 
dams* Eccles. Rep. vol. ii. p. 17. 

^ This principle, laid down by all the text writers, ws&reoently lecogniied 
in England, in a case where a native of Scotland domiciled in India» but 
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The miinicipal laws of most couDtries prohibit foreigners ^ & 
from holding real (or immoveable) property within the terri- d'Aubaine. 
tory of the state. During the prevalence of the feudal sys- 
tem in Europe, the acquisition of land involved the notion of 
allegiance to the prince within whose dominions it hy, which 
might be tnconsistent with that which the proprietor owed to 
his native sovereign. It was also during the same rude ages 
that the jus Minatus^ or drcii favbaine^ was established, by 
which all the property of a deceased foreigner (moveable and 
inmioveable) was confiscated to the use of the state, to the 
exclusion of his heirs, whether claiming ah inteslaloy or under 
a will of the decedent In the progress of civilization, this 
barbarous and inhospitable usage has been by degrees alnrKMt 
entirely abolished. This improvement has been accomplished 
either by municipal regulations, or by international compacts 
founded upon the basis of reciprocity. Previous to the French 
revolution, the droit tPaubaine had been either abolished or 
modified by treaties between France and other states, and it 
was entirely abrogated by a decree of the constituent assem- 
bly in 1791, with respect to all nations. This concession 

who pomtutd heritable bonds in ScotUnd, as well ^ personal property 
there, and also in India, having executed a will in India ineffectual to convey 
Scottish heritage; and a question having arisen whether h'ts heir at law (who 
ckimed the heritable bonds as heir) was also entitled to a share of the move- 
able property as legatee under the will, it was held by Lord ChanceUor 
Brougham, in delivering the judgment of the House of Lorda^ affirming 
that of the court below, tliat the construction of the will* and the legal con- 
sequences of that construction, must be determined by the law of the land 
where it was made, and where the testator had his domicil, namely, India, u 
e. by the law of Enghmd prevailing in that country ; and this, although the 
win was made the subject of judicial inquiry in the tribunals of Scotland* 
§6t theae courts also are bound to decide according to the law of the place 
where the will was made.~Trotter o. Trotter, 3 Wilson & Shaw's Rep. oa 
Appeal Cases in the House of Lords, pp. 407 — 414. But it ought to be ob- 
•o-rcd that the precedents respecting the operations of a will of personal 
pfopeHy, executed according to the law of the place where it is made, but 
wanting the formalities required in the country where the property lie% 
have been considered by very high judicial authon^ as rather applyii^ be- 
tween different co-ordinate statea of the same empire governed by distinct 
kwB, than as between countries entirely independent of each other.— Ad- 
damsT Eodea^ Sep. vol i. p. 31, Curling «. Tboratoo. 
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was retracted, and the subject placed on its original footing 
of reciprocity, by the Code Napol6on in 1803 ; but this part 
of the civil code was again repealed by the ordinance of the 
14th July, 1810, admitting foreigners to the right of possess- 
ing both moveable and immoveable property in France, and of 
taking by succession ab intestato^ or by will, in the same man- 
ner with native subjects. The analogous usage of the droU 
deretraclionf or droit de retrail (jus detractus) by which a tax 
was levied upon the removal from one state to another of 
property acquired by succession or by testamentary dispo* 
sition, h€is also been reciprocally abolished in most civilized 
countries." 

4 7. The sovereign power of municipal legislation also extends 

Penonai ^ ^^ regulation of the personal rights of the subjects of the 



state within its territory, to every thing affecting their civil 
state and condition. 

It extends (with certain exceptions) to the supreme police 
over all persons within the territory, whether subjects or not, 
and to all criminal offences committed by them within the 
same. 

Some of these arise from the positive law of nations, others 
arc the effect of special compact. 

There are also certain cases where the municipal laws of 
the state, civil and criminal, operate beyond its territorial ju- 
risdiction. These are. 
Laws re- I* Laws relating to the state and capacity of persons. 
•tatl?L^ In general the laws of the state applicable to the civil con- 
capacitj dition and personal capacity of its citizens operate upon them 
mt^me^ even when resident in a foreign country, 
imte extra- Such are those universal personal qualities which take ef- 
^1 ' feet either from birth, such as citizenship, legitimacy, and 
illegitimacy ; at a fixed time after birth, as minority and ma- 
jority ; or at an indeterminate time after birth, as idiocy and 
lunacy, bankruptcy, marriage, and divorce, ascertained by 

" Vattel, liv. iL ch. 8, §§ 112—114. Kluber, Droit des Gent Moderoe de 
TEurope, pt 3. tit 1, ch. 2, §§ 33, 33. Von Mayer, Corpus Juris Con- 
foederationis Germanics, torn. iL p. 17. Merlin, Repertoire, tit 
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the judgment of a competent tribunal. The laws of the state 
afiecting all these personal qualities of its subjects travel with 
them wherever thej go, and attach to them in whatever 
country they are resident^ 

This general rule is, however, subject to the following ex- 
ceptions : — 

1. To the right of every independent sovereign state to na^ Natunlizft- 
turalize foreigners, and to confer upon them the privileges ^^ 
of their acquired domicil. commep* 

Even supposing a natural-born subject of one country can- ^^£|^ 
not throw off his primitive allegiance, so as to cease to be 
responsible for criminal acts against his native country, it has 
been determined, both in Great Britain and the United States, 
that h^ may become by residence and naturalization in a fo- 
reign state entitled to all the commercial privileges of his ac- 
quired domicil and citizenship. Thus by the treaty of 1794, 
between the United States and Great Britain, the trade to 
the countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope within the limits 
of the East India Company's charter, was opened to Ameri- 
can citizens, whilst it still continued prohibited to British sub- 
jects : it was held by the Court of King's Bench that a natu- 
ral-born British subject might become a citizen of the United 
States, and be entitled to all the advantages of trade con- 
ceded between hb native country and that foreign country ; 
and that the circumstance of his returning to his native 
country for a mere temporary purpose would not deprive 
him of those advantages." 

2. The sovereign right of every independent state to regu- 
late the property within its territory constitutes another ex- 
ception to the rule. 

Thus the personal capacity to contract a marriage as to 
age, oonaent of parents, die, is regulated by the law of the 
state of which the party is a subject; but the effects of a 
nuptial contract upon real (or immoveable) property in ano- 
ther state are determined by the lex lod rei sUa. Hubenis» 

■> PudetMii, Droit Commercud, pt tL tit 7, cb. 3, ^ 1. 

» TdiD BqK voL TiiL p. 31. Bos. h PuD. Sep. voL L p. 43, Wilsoo v. 
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indeed, lays down the contrary doctrine, upon the ground 
that the foreign law, in this case, does not afiect the territory 
immediately, but only in an incidental manner, and thai by 
the implied consent of the sovereign, for the benefit of hb 
subjects, without prejudicing his or their rights. But the 
practice of nations is certainly difierent, and therefore no such 
consent can be implied to waive the local law which has im- 
pressed certain indelible qualities upon immoveable property 
within the territorial jurisdiction.^^ 
Effect of By the general international law of Europe and Annerica, 
^^rae * certificate of discharge obtained by a bankrupt in the coun- 
and title of try of which he is a subject, and where the contract was 
U^^|^[^^ made and the parties domiciled, is valid to discharge the 
cwDtay. debtor in every other country ; but the opinions of jurists 
and the practice of nations have been much divided upon the 
question how far the title of his assignees or syndics will con- 
trol his personal property situate in a foreign country, and 
prevent its being attached and distributed under the local 
laws in a different course from that prescribed by the bank- 
rupt code of his own country. According to the law of most 
European countries, the proceeding which is prior in point of 
time is deemed prior in point of right, and draws to itself the 
right to take and distribute the property. The rule thus 
established is rested upon the general principle that personal 
(or moveable) property is, by a legal fiction, considered as 
situate in the country where the bankrupt had his domiciL 
The international bankrupt law of America considers the 
lex loci rei siia as prevailing over the lex domicilii in respect 
to creditors, and that the laws of other states cannot be per- 
mitted to have an extra-territorial operation to the prejudke 
of the authority, rights, and interests of the state where the 
property lies. The supreme court of the United States has 
therefore determined that both the government under its pre- 
rogative priority, and private creditors attaching under the 
local laws, are to be preferred to the claim of the assignees 
for the benefit of the general creditors under a foreign bank- 

^^ Kent* ■ Ckmunentaries on American Law, vol ii. pp. ISS, 184^ Nole. 
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mpt law, although the debtor was domiciled and the contract 
made in a foreign country.^ 

3. The general rule as to the application of personal sta- 
tutes yields in some cases to the operation of the lea; locic(in» 
iractus. 

Thus a bankrupt's certificate under the laws of his own 
country cannot operate in another state, to discharge him 
from his debts contracted with foreigners in a foreign coun- 
try. And though the personal capacity to enter into the nup- 
tial contract as to age, consent of parents, and prohibited 
degrees of affinity, &c. is generally to be govemcfd by the 
law of the state of which the party is a subject, the marriage 
ceremony is always regulated by the law of the place where 
it b celebrated ; and if valid there, it is considered as valid 
every where else, unless made in fraud of the laws of the 
country of which the parties are domiciled subjects. 



IL The municipal laws of the state may also operate be- § 8. ^ 
yofid its territorial jurisdiction, where a contract made within conttsctns^ 
the territory comes either directly or incidentally in question 
ID the judicial tribunals of a foreign state. 

A contract, valid by the law of the place where it is made, 
is^ generally speaking, valid every where else. The general 
comity and mutual convenience of nations has established the 
rule that the law of that place governs in every thing respect- 
ing the form, interpretation, obligation, and eflect of the con- 
tract, wherever the authority, rights, and interests of other 
states and their citizens are not thereby prejudiced. 

This qualification of the rule si^gests the exceptions which Kxcep- 
arise to its application. And, opentkm. 

1. It cannot apply to cases properly governed by the lex 
lod rei tiUz^ (as in the case before put of the eflect of a nuptial 
contract upon real property in a foreign state,) or by the laws 

u Bdl'f ConuneDtiriet on the Law of Sootknd, toI. IL pp. 681— -687. 
Sote'f Cawi in Bankniptcj, toL i. p. 463. Kent's CooimeDtiriet on Ameri* 
GUI Law, ToL ii. pp. 393, 404—408, 459. Cimch'f Rep. voL t. p. 289^ 
Hamaoa •.Steny. Wheaton'i Rep.ToL laL pp. 153 — l^Ofden •. Stun- 
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of another state relating to the personal state and capacity 
of its citizens. 

2. It cannot apply wliere it would injuriously conflict with 
the laws of another state relating to its police, its public 
health, its commerce, its revenue, and generally its sovereign 
authority, and the rights and interests of its citizens. 

Thus if goods are sold in a place where they are not pro- 
hibited, to be delivered in a place where they are prohibited, 
althbugh the trade is perfectly lawful by the lex loci contrac- 
ius^ the price cannot be recovered in the state where the 
goods are deliverable, because to enforce the contract there 
would be to sanction a breach of its own commercial laws. 
But the tribunals of one country do not take notice of, or en- 
force, either directly or incidentally, the laws of trade <m: re- 
venue of another state, and therefore an insurance of prohibited 
trade may be enforced in the tribunals of any other countiy 
than that where it is prohibited by the local laws.^^ 
Fbragn A marriage contracted in a foreign country, by a fraudu- 
lent evasion of the laws of the state to which the parties be- 
long, might seem, on principle, to be void in the countiy of 
their domicil, though valid under the laws of the place where 
the marriage is contracted. Such are marriages contracted 
in a foreign state, and according to its laws, by persons who 
are minors, or otherwise incapable of contracting, by the 
law of their own country. These cases seem to form excep- 
tions to the general operation of the lex loci contractus^ which 
no state is bound to admit where it injuriously affects its 
sovereign authority, or the rights and interests of its citizens. 
But according to the international marriage law of the Bri- 
tish empire, a clandestine marriage in Scotland, of parties 
originally domiciled in England, who resort to Scotland for 
the sole purpose of evading the English marris^ act, re- 
quiring the consent of parents or guardians, is considered valid 
in the English ecclesiastical courts. This jurisprudence is 

M Paidetmifl, Droit Commeiciftl, pt Ti. tit 7, ch. 2, $ 3. Emerigon, 
Thdt^ d' Assurance, torn. i. pp. 212 — 215. Park on Insunnce^ p. 341. 
Sixth Ed. The moral equity of this rule has been strongly questioned by 
Bynkenhoek and Pothier. 
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said to have been adopted upon the ground of its being a 
part of the general law and practice of Christendom, and that 
infinite confusion and miscbief would ensue, with respect to 
legitimacy, succession, and other personal and proprietary 
rights, if the validity of the marriage contract was not to be 
determined by the law of the place where it was made. The 
fianie principle has been recognised between the different 
states of the American Union, upon similar grounds of public 
policy." 

On the other hand, the age of consent required by the 
French civil code is considered by the law of France as a 
personal quality of French subjects, following them where- 
ver they remove; and consequently, a marriage, by a 
Frenchman, within the required age, will not be regarded as 
valid by the French tribunals, though the parties may have 
been above the age required by tiic law of the place where 
it was contracted." 

3. As every sovereign state has the exclusive right of re- ^9. 
gulating the proceedings in its own courts of justice, the lex 
loci contractus of another country cannot apply to such cases 
as are properly to be determined by the lex fori of that state 
where the contract is brought in question. 

Thus, if a contract made in one country is attempted to 
be enforced, or comes incidentally in question, in the judicial 
tribunals of another, every thing relating to the forms (^pro- 
ceeding, the rules of evidence, and of limitation (or prescrip- 
tion) is to be determined by the law of the state where the 
suit is pending, not of that where the contract was made.^® 

III. The municipal institutions of a Mate may also operate % 10. 
beyond the limits of its territorial jurisdiction, in the follow- j^^^SL 
ing cases : — Wt unbM- 

17 f laggard's Consist Rep. vol. u. pp. 428 — 433. Kcnt*s Cofnmentaries, 
vol. ii. p. 93. 

** Mcriin« Rep^rtoiiT, tit. Loi^ S 6- ToiiUier, Droit Fnuif aij^ torn. L K6. 
118,576. 

** Kent's C<iiiimentari«s, vd. ii. p. 4d2, Second Ed. 

14 
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•nny, or 1. The person of a foreign sovereign going into the territory 
biiSe 1^- of another state is, by the general usage and comity of nations, 
taeyoiiio' exempt from the ordinary local jurisdiction* Representing 
^ ^ the power, dignity, and all the sovereign attributes of his own 
nation, and going into the territory of another state under the 
permission which (in time of peace) is implied from the ab- 
sence of any prohibition, he is not amenable to the civil or 
criminal jurisdiction of the country where he temporarily 
resides.** 

3. The person of an ambassador, or other public minister, 
whilst within the territory of the state to which he is dele- 
gated, is also exempt from the local jurisdictioa His resi- 
dence is considered as a continued residence in his own coun* 
try, and he retains his national character unmixed with that 
of the country where he locally resides.** 

3. A foreign army, or fleet, marching through, sailing 
over, or stationed in the territory of another state with whom 
the foreign sovereign is in amity, are also in like manner 
exempt firom the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the place.** 
If there be no express prohibition, the ports of a friendly 
state are considered as open to the public armed and com- 
missioned ships belonging to another nation with whom that 
state is at peace. Such ships are exempt from the jurisdic- 
tion of the local tribunals and authodties, whether they enter 
the ports under ^he license implied from the absence of any 
prohibition, or under an express permission, stipulated by 
treaty. But the private vessels of one state entering the 
ports of another, are not exempt from the local jurisdictioDr 
unless by express compact, and to the extent provided by 
such compact Nor does the exemption of foreign public 
ships, coming into the waters of a neutral state, from the 
local jurisdiction, extend to their prize ships or goods c^ 
tured by armaments fitted out in its ports in violation of its 
neutrality.*^ 

^ Bynkenhoek, de Foro Legat cap. iii. § 13. cap. ix. § 10. 
*> Vide infra, pt. iii. ch. 1. 
*> Canregifl, Disc 136—174. 

9B Vattel, lir.i. ch. 19, ^216. Cianch't Rep. vol. vii. p. 116. 
change. 
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4. Both the public and private veaseb of every nation, on § ii. 
the high seas, and out of the territorial limits of any other ^^ ^^^ 
state, are subject to the jurisdiction of the state to which "^^ over 

., , , its public 

they belong. ««rf pritatc 

Vatid says that the domain of a nation extends to all its Tf"^?"^ 
just possessions, and by its possessions we are not only to teas. 
understand its territory, but all the rights (droits) it enjojns. 
And he also considers the vessels of a nation on the high 
seas as portions of its territory, though he admits the right of 
search for contraband and enemy's property. Grotius holds 
that sovereignty may be acquired over a portion of the sea, 
ratione penanarumf ut n dassis qui maritimis est exercUtUf 
aUquo in loco maris m habeaL But, as one of his commenta- 
tors has observed, though there can be no doubt about the 
jurisdiction of a nation over the persons which compose its 
fleets when they are out at sea, it does not follow that the 
nation has jurisdiction over any portion of the ocean itself. 
It is not a permanent property which it acquires, but a mere 
temporary right of occupancy in a place which is common 
to all mankind to be successively used by all as they have 
occasion.^ 

This jurisdiction which the nation has over its public and 
private vessels on the high seas, is exclusive only so far as 
respects ofiences against its own municipal laws. Piracy 
and other offences against the law of nations, being crimes 
not against any particular state, but against all mankind, 
may be punished in the competent tribunal of any country 
where the offender may be found, or into which he may be 
carried, although committed on board a foreign vessel on the 
high seas.'' 

Though these offences may be tried in the competent 
court of any nation having, by lawful means, the custody of 
the ofienders, yet the right of visitation and search does not 
exist in time of peace. This right cannot be employed for 
the purpose of executing upon foreign vessels and persons on 

M Vattd, Ihr.ch. 19, S 31^ U^* ii.ch.7, ^ 80. Gro6ai, de Jar. BeL ae 
Pie. lib. ii. cap. iu. ^13. Rutiierfertb't IiMt ?oL ii. b.3,cli.9, HS^l^- 
» 8«L.JeiduH'Work%?oLLp.n4. 
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the high seas the prohibition of a traffic, which is neither 
piratical, nor contrary to the law of nations, (such, e. ^. as 
the slave trade,) unless the visitation and search be express- 
ly permitted by international compact.^ 
"^ Every state has an incontestable right to the service of all 

its members in the national defence, but it can only give effect 
to this right by. lawful means. Its right to reclaim the mili- 
tary service of its citizens can only be exercised within its 
own territory, or in some place not subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of any other nation. The ocean is such a place, and any 
state may unquestionably there exercise, on board its own 
vessels, its right of compelling the military or naval services 
of its subjects. But whether it may exercise the same right, 
ia. respect to the vessels of other nations, is a question of 
more difficulty. 

In respect to pMic comatissioned vessels belonging to the 
state, their entire immunity from every species and purpose 
of search is generally conceded. As to private vessels be- 
longing to the subjects of a foreign nation, th6 right to search 
them on the high seas, for deserters and other persons liable 
to military and naval service, has been uniformly asserted 
by Great Britain, and as constantly denied by the United 
States. This litigation between the two nations, who by the 
identity of their origin and language are the most deeply 
interested in the question, formed one of the principal objects 
of the late war between them. It is to be hoped that the 
sources of this controversy may be dried up by the substitu- 
tion of a registry of seamen, and a system of voluntary en- 
listment with limited service, for the odious practice of im- 
pressment which has hitherto prevailed in the British navy, 
and which can never be extended, even to the private ships 
of a foreign nation, without provoking hostilities on the part 
of any maritime state capable of resisting such a preten- 
sion.^ 

«• Dodson's Adm. Rep. vol. ii, p. 238. The Louis. Wheaton's Rep. vol. 
%. pp. 122, 123. The Antelope. 

" Edinburgh Review, voL xi. art 1. Mr. Canning's Letter to Mr. Moqr 
IDC^ Sept 23, 1827. American State Papen, vol. vi. p. lOS. 
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rV. The municipal laws and institutions of any state may § 12. 
operate beyond its own territory, and within the territory of .^j^J^j^ 
another state, by tpecial compact between the two states, tion. 

Such are the treaties by which the consuls and other com- 
mercial agents of one nation are authorized to exercise, over 
their own countrymen, a jurisdiction within the territory of 
the state where they reside. The nature and extent of this 
peculiar jurisdiction depends upon the stipulations of the 
treaties between the two states. Among Christian nations it 
is generally confined to the decision of controversies in civil 
cases arising between the merchants, seamen, and other sub- 
jects of the state in foreign countries ; to the registering of 
wills, contracts, and other instruments executed in presence 
of the consul ; and to the administration of the estates of 
their fellow-subjects deceased within the territorial limits of 
the consulate. The resident consuls of the Christian powers 
in Turkey, the Barbary States, and other Mohammedan 
countries, exercise both civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
their countrymen, to the exclusion of the local magistrates 
and tribunals. This jurisdiction is subject, in civil cases, to 
an appeal to the superior tribunals of their own country. 
The criminal jurisdiction is usually limited to the infliction of 
pecuniary penalties, and in oflences of a higher grade, the 
consular functions are similar to those of a police magistrate, 
or juge (Pifisiruction, He collects the documentary and other 
proofs, and sends them, together with the prisoner, home to 
his own country for trial.** 

Every sovereign state is independent of every other in the S 13, 
exercise of its judicial power. jen^*^ ^ 

This general position must, of course, be qualified by the tlie state as 
exceptions to its application arising out of express compact, ^J^ piwcr. 
such as conventions with foreign states and acts of confe- 
deration, by which the state may be united in a league with 
other states for some common purpose. By the stipulations 
of these compacts it may part with certain portions of its 

" De Steck, En mu les Consuls, sect. vii. ^^ 30—40. Pardessus, Droit 
Conunerctal, pt. vL tit 6, ch. 2, § 2. ch. i. H 1» % 3. 
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judicial power, or may modify its exercise with a view to the 
attainment of the object of the treaty or act of union. 

Subject to these exceptions, the judicial power of every 
state is coextensive with its legislative power. At the same 
time it does not embrace those cases in which the municipal 
institutions of another nation operate within the territory. 
Such are the cases of a foreign sovereign, or his public minis- 
ter, fleet or army, coming within the territorial limits of 
another state, which, as already observed, are, in general, 
exempt from the operation of the local laws.*^ 

% 14. L The judicial power of every independent state, thcD, 

thTludicial ®x^®"^s, with the qualifications mentioned,-— 
powerover 1. To the punishment of all offences against the municipal 
^iQc^ ' laws of the state, by whomsoever committed, within the ter- 
ritory.. 
2. To the punishment of all such ofiences, by whonmoever 

S committed, on board its public and private vessels on the 

* . • 

\high seas, and on board its public vessels in foreign ports. 
3. To the punishment of all such offences by its subjects, 
wheresoever committed. 

4. To the punishment of piracy and other ofiences against 
the law of nations, by whomsoever and wheresoever com- 
x.mitted. 

''• it is evident that a state cannot punish an offence against 
ha municipal laws committed within the territory of another 
state, unless by its own citizens ; nor can it arrest the per- 
sons or property of the supposed offender within that terri- 
toryi but it may arrest its own citizens in a place which is 
not whhin the jurisdiction of any other nation, as the high 
seas, an\l punish them for ofiences committed within such a 
place, or within the territory of a foreign state. 
Laws of Laws or^trade and navigation cannot affect foreigners be- 
navintion. V^^^ ^^^ territorial limits of the state, but they are binding 
upon its citizens wherever they may be. Thus offences 
against the laws of a state prohibiting or regulating any par- 

* . • ■ 

» Vide ante, ^10. 
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ticular traffic may be punished by its tribunab when com- 
mitted by its citizens, in whatever place ; but if committed 
by foreigners, such oflfences can (mly be thus punished when 
committed within the territory of the state, or on board of its 
vesscb in some place not within the jurisdiction of any other 
state. 

And the laws of treason, which are binding on all persons ^""^ ^ 
resident within the territory, since such persons owe a tem- 
porary allegiance to the state, may be applied to foreigners 
if committed within its territory ; but these laws may be 
applied to citizens, in whatever place the offence is commit- 
ted, since their allegiance traveb with them wherever they 

go- 

A dbtinction is to be noticed respecting the operation otCommer^ 

laws of trade upon citizens resident in a foreign country, that cO. 
where it is a mere commercial regulation permitting or pro- 
hibiting a certain trade, the party resident abroad may have 
the benefit of his commercial domicil, so far as to exempt him 
from the operation of the municipal law of hb own country, 
whibt hb former allegiance still continues. But if the 
statute creates a criminal offence, and visits it with personal 
penalties expressly applicable to all the subjects of the state, 
it will apply to such offences committed by them when do- 
miciled in a foreign country, by the laws of which the act 
constituting the crime b not prohibited. 

No sovereign state is bound, unless by special compact, to Extndi- ^ 
deliver up persons, whether its own subjects or foreigners, 
charged with or convicted of crimes committed in another 
country, upon the demand of a foreign state or its officers of 
justice. The extradition of persons charged with or convicted 
of criminal ofiences afiecting the general peace and security 
of society is, however, voluntarily practised by certain states 
as a matter of general convenience and comity.^ 

The delivering up by one state of deserters from the mili- 
tary or naval service of another abo depends entirely upon 

» Vattd, Ihr. ii. cb. 6, § 76. Mifteni, Pr6cif du Droit det Gem ModerM 
de PEurope, Ihr. liL ch. 3, ^ 101. 
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mutual comity, or upon special compact between diflkroit 
natioDs.^^ 



§15. 
Extnpteiv 
ritoriftl 
operation 
of a crimi- 
nal sen- 
tence. 



A criminal sentence pronounced under the municipal law 
in one state can have no direct legal efiect in another. If it 
is a sentence of conviction, it cannot be executed without 
the limits of the state in which it is pronounced upon the 
person or property of the oiTender ; and if he is convicted df 
an infamous crime, attended with civil disqualifications in his 
own country, such a sentence can have no legal effect in an- 
other independent state.^ 

But a valid sentence, whether of conviction or acquittal* 
pronounced in one state, may have certain indirect and col- 
lateral effects in other states. If pronounced under the 
municipal law in the state where the supposed crime was 
committed, or to which the supposed offender owed allegiancey 
the sentence, either of conviction or acquittal, would* of 
course, be an effectual bar {exceptio rei judicaia^ to a pro- 
secution in any other state. If pronounced in another fordgn 
state than that where the offence is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, or to which the party owed allegiance, the sentence 
would be a nullity, and of no avail to protect him against a 
prosecution in any other state having jurisdiction of the 
offence. 

It follows as a corollary from these principles, that the 
practice of delinquents flying from one jurisdiction into 
another, for the purpose of obtaining a milder punishment or 
an acquittal in the tribunals of the country where they seek 
refuge, is wholly unsanctioned by international law and the 
approved usage of nations.^ 



§ 16. The judicial power of every state extends to the punish- 

un!d^the ^^^^ ^^ certain offences against the law of nati(Hi8» ftmoog 

lawofna- which is piracy, 
tioni. 

31 Bynkcrshoek, Quxst Jur. Pub. lib. i. cap. 22. Note to Daponoemi^ 
Transl. p. 174. 

M Martens, Precis, &c, Hv. ill. ch. 3, § 86. Kluber, Droit des Gem li»- 
deme de rEurope, pt ii. tit 1, ch. 2, §§ 64^ 65. 

» Henry on Foreign Law, pp. 46, 47. 
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Piracy is defined by the text writers to be the ofience of 
depredating on the seas, without being authorized by any 
sovereign state, or with commissions from different sovereigiiil - 
at war with each other.^ 

The oflkers and crew of an armed vessel, commissioned 
against one nation* and depredating upon another, are noC 
liable to be treated as pirates in thus exceeding their authori- 
ty. The state by wliom the commission is granted, being 
responsible to other nations llbr what is done by its commia* 
sioned cruisers, has the exclusive jurisdiction to try and 
pumsh all ofiences conunitted under colour of its authority.^ 

The offence of depredating under commissions from diP 
fercnt sovereigns at war with each other is clearly piraticalf 
since the authority conferred by one is repugnant to the 
other ; but it has been doubted bow far it may be lawful to 
cnuse under commissions from different sovereigns allied 
against a common enemy. The better <^nion, howeverf 
seems to be, that although it might not amount to the crime 
of piracy, still it would be irregular and ill^al, because the 
two co-belligerents may have adopted difierent rules of con^ 
duct respecting neutrals, or may be separately bound by en- 
gagements unknown to the party.*^ 

Pirates being the common enemies of all mankind, and all 
nations having an equal interest in their apprehension and 
punbhment, they may be lawfully captured on the high seas 
by the armed vessels of any particular state, and brought 
within its territorial jurisdiction for trial in its tribunals.*^ 



** See Muttioritiet cited in Note to the caie of Umted States «. Smith, 
WbcAton't Hep. voL ▼. p. 157. 

» Bynkcnboek, Quxft Jur. Pub. lib. L cap. 17. Rutherforth*t Inst toL 
ii. p. 595. 

>* Bjmkenhoekt Quest Jur. Pub. lib. i. cap. 17, Duponceau's TransL p. 
130. Valtn, Commentaire sur TOrd. de b Marine. «« The Uv," says Sir 
L. Jenkin% " distinguishes between a pirate who is a highwayman, and seta 
up fur robbing, either having no commission at all, or else hath two or three, 
and a lawful man of war that exceeds his commission." — TForib, toL iL p. 
714. 

^ **Ercry man, by the usage of our European nations, is ymlteUiB ia IIm 
place wbrre the crime is coaunitted : so aie pintes, being reputed out of 

15 
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Bifltiiiction This proposition^ however, must be conBned to piraej a« 
pifMv^by defined bj the law of nations, and cannot be extended to 
the law of offences which are made piracy by municipal legislation* Pi- 
and piimcy ^^^7 under the law of nations may be tried and punished in 
under mu- the courts of justice' of any nation, by whomsoever and 
tuto/ wheresoever committed; but piracy created by municipal 
statute can only be tried by that state within vehose territorial 
jurisdiction, and on board of whose vessels, the offence thus 
created was committed Thus the crimes of murder and 
robbery committed by foreigners, on board of a foreign ves- 
sel, on the high seas, are not justiciable in the tribunals oi 
another country than that to which the vessel belongs ; but if 
committed on board of a vessel not at the time belongii^, in 
ikct as well as right, to any foreign power or its subjects, but 
in possession of a crew acting in defiance of all law, and ac- 
knowledging obedience to no flag whatsoever, these crimes 
may be punished as piracy under the law of nations In the 
courts of any nation having custody of the offi^nders*^ 

§ 17. The slave trade, though prohibited by the municipal laws 

tnde,whe- ^^ ^^^ nations, and declared to be piracy by the statutes of 
Aer prohi- Great Britain and the United States, is not such by the ge- 
thebtwof neral international law, and its interdiction cannot be en- 
■ationa forced by the exercise of the ordinary right of visitation and 
search. That right does not exist in time of peace, indepen- 
dently of special compact^^ 

The African slave trade, once considered not only a law- 
ful, but desirable branch of commerce, a participation in 
which was made the object of wars, negotiations, and trea- 
ties between different European states, is now denounced as 
an odious crime by the almost universal consent of nations. 
Tliis branch of commerce was successively prohibited by the 
municipal laws of Denmark, the United States, and Great 

the protection of all laws and privileges, and to be tried in what ports soeyer 
tliey may be taken." — Sir L, Jen/dru* Works, ib. 

88 Wheaton's Rep. vol. v. pp. 144, 184. United States v, Clintock, United 
States V. Pirates. 

^ Dodson's Adm. Rep. vol. ii. p. 210. Le Louis. Wheaton's Rep. toL 
z. p. 66. La Jeune Eugenie. 
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Britain, to their own subjects. Its final abolitbn was stipu- 
lated by the treaties of Paris, Kiel, and Ghent, in 1814, con- 
firmed by the declaration of the G>ngre8s of Vienna of the 
8th of February, 1815, and reiterated by the additional ar- 
ticle annexed Co the treaty of peace concluded at Paris on 
the 20th November, 181& The accession of Spain and Por- 
tugal to the principle of the abolition was finally obtained by 
the treaties between Great Britain and those powers of the 
23rd September, 1817, and the 22nd January, 1815. And 
by a convention concluded with Brazil in 1826, it was made 
piratical for the subjects of that country to be engaged in the 
trade after the year 1830. 

This general concert of nations to extinguish the traffic Decnioiit 
has given rise to the opinion, that, though once tolerated, and ^^^J^^ 
even protected and encouraged by the laws of every maritime rican 
country, it ought henceforth to be considered as interdicted by |S2I^ 
the international code of Europe and America. This opinion 
first received judicial^countcnance from the authority of the 
judgment of the Lords of Appeal in prize causes, pronounced 
by Sir W. Grant in tlie case of an American vessel, the trade 
having been previously abolished by the laws of the United 
States as well as of Great Britain. The trade having been 
thus prohibited by the laws of both countries, and having 
been declared to be contrary to the principles of justice and 
humanity, the court deemed itself authorized to assert that 
it could not, abstractedly speaking, have a legitimate exist- 
ence, and was, primdfade, illegal, upon principles of univer- 
sal law. The entire burden of proof was thus thrown upon 
the claimant to show that by the municipal law of his own 
country he was entitled to carry on this traffic. No claimant 
could ** be heard in an application to a court of prise for the 
restitution of human beings carried unjustly to another country 
ibr the purpose of disposing of them as slaves."^ 

The principle of this decision was subsequently ifuestioiiedl 
by 5i> fV. ScoU (Lord Stowell) in the case of the LouiSf a 
French vessel, captured by the British cruiser as having been 
engaged in the slave trade. In this case it was held that the 

«• Adon'k Bep. ToL I p. 34a Tht Anidie. 
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trade could not be considered as contrary to the law of na* 
tions. A court of justice, in the administration of law, could 
not impute criminality to an act where the law imputes none. 
It must look to the legal standard of morality— a standard 
which, upon a question of this nature, must be found in the 
law of nations, as fixed and evidenced by general, ancient, 
and admitted practice, by treaties, and by the general tenor 
of the laws, ordinances, and formal transactions of civilised 
states; and looking to these authorities, the learned judge 
found a diflSculty in maintaining that the transaction was le- 
gally criminal. The slave trade, on the contrary, had been 
carried on by all nations, including Great Britain, until a very 
recent period, and was still carried on by Spain and Portugal, 
iind not yet absolutely prohibited by France. It was not, 
therefore, a criminal traffic by the consuetudinary law of na- 
tions; and every nation, independently of special compact, 
retained a legal right to carry it on. No one nation had a 
right to force the way to the liberation^of America, by tram- 
pling on the independence of other states, or to procure an 
eminent good by means that were unlawful ; or to press for- 
ward to a great principle, by breaking through other great 
principles that stood in the way.^* 

A similar course of reasoning was adopted by the supreme 
court of the United States in the case of Spanish and Portu- 
guese vessels captured by American cruisers whilst the trade 
was still tolerated by the laws of Spain and Portugal. It 
was stated, in the judgment of the court, that it could hardly 
be denied that the slave trade was contrary to the law of 
nature. That every man had a natural right to the fruits of 
his own labour, was generally admitted ; and that no other 
person could rightfully deprive him of those fruits, and ap- 
propriate them against his will, seemed to be the necessary 
result of this admission* But from the earliest times war. had 
existed, and war conferred rights in which all had acquiesced. 
Among the tnost enlightened nations of antiquity, one of these 

*^ Dodaon't Adm. Rep. vol. li. p. 238. See also the case of Madnuo f; 
Willea, detennined in the Coiirt of Ring's Bench in 182a Barnwell and 
Aldenon's Uep. voL iii. p. 353. 
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rights was, that the victor might enslave the vanquidied. 
That which was the nsage of ail nations could not be pro- 
nounced repugnant to the law of nations, which was certmnly 
to be tried by the test of general usage. That which had 
received the assent of all must be the law of all. 

Slavery, then, had its origin in force ; but as the world had 
agreed that it was a legitimate result of force, the state of 
things which was thus produced by general consent could liot 
be pronounced unlawful. 

Throughout Christendom this harsh rule had been exploded, 
and war was no longer considered as giving a right to en- 
slave captives. But this triumph had not been universal. 
The parties to the modem law of nations do not propagate 
their principles by force ; and Africa had not yet adopted 
them. Throughout the whole extent of that immense conti- 
nent, so far as we know its history, it is still the law of na- 
tions that prisoners are slaves. The question then was, could 
those who had renounced this law be permitted to participate 
in its efiects by purchasing the human beings who are its 
victims? 

Whatever might be the answer of a moralist to this ques- 
tion, a jurist must search for its legal solution in those princi- 
ples which are sanctioned by the usages, the national acts, 
and the general assent, of that portion of the world, of which 
he considers himself a part, and to whose law the appeal is 
made. If we resort to this standard as the test of interna- 
tional law, the question must be considered as decided in fa- 
vour of the legality of the trade. Both Europe and America 
embarked in it ; and for nearly two centuries, it was carried 
on without opposition, and without censure. A jurist could 
not say that a practice thus supported was illegal, and that 
those engaged in it might be punished, either personally, or 
by deprivation of property. 

In this commerce, thus sanctioned by universal assent, every 
nation had an equal right to engage. No principle of gene- 
ral law was more universally acknowledged, than the perfect 
equality of nations. Russia and Geneva have equal rights. 
It results from this equality, tliat do one can rightfully impose 
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a rule on another. Each I^islates for itself, but its legisla- 
tion can operate on itself alone. A right, then, which was 
vested in all by the consent of all, could be divested only by 
consent ; and this trade, in which all had participated, must 
remain lawful to those who could not be induced to relinquish 
it As no nation could prescribe a rule for others, no one 
could make a law of nations ; and this traffic remained law- 
ful to those whose governments had not forbidden it 

If it was consistent with the law of nations, it could not 
in itself be piracy. It could be made so only by statute ; and 
the obligation of the statute could not transcend the legisla- 
tive power of the state which might enact it 

If the trade was neither repugnant to the law of nations, 
nor piratical, it was almost superfluous to say in that court 
that the right of bringing in for adjudication in time of peace, 
even where the vessel belonged to a nation which had pro* 
hibited the trade, could not exist. The courts of justice of 
no country executed the penal laws of another; and the 
course of policy of the American government on the subject 
of visitation and search, would decide any case against the 
captors in which that right had been exercised by an Ameri- 
can cruiser, on the vessel of a foreign nation, not violating 
the municipal laws of the United States. It followed that a 
foreign vessel engaged in the African slave trade, captured on 
the high seas in time of peace, by an American cruiser, and 
brought in for adjudication, would be restored to the original 
owners.^* 

^ 18. IL The judicial power of every State extends to all civil 

^^'udicUi P''^^®di°gs, in renif relating to real or personal property 
power M to within the territory. 

Sdt^Oie ^^^ follows, in respect to real property, as a necessary 
tetritoiy. consequence of the rule relating to the application of the far 
loci rei siUz. As every thing relating to the tenure^ title, 
and transfer of real property (or immoveables) is r^^ulated 
by the local law, so also the proceedings in courts of justice 
relating to that species of property, such as the rules of evi- 

^ Wheaton's Rep. vol. z. p. 66. The Antelope. 
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dcnce and of prescriptioii, the forms of action and pleadingiy 
must necessarily be governed by the same law. 

A rimilar itile applies to all civil proceedings in rem^ re- % 19. 
specting personal property (or moveables) within the territory, between 
which must also be regulated by the local law, with this ^Ti^ ^ 
qualification, that foreign laws may furnish the rule of deci* and the 
sion in cases where they apply, whilst the forms of process, "^^L^ 
and rules of evidence and prescription, are still governed by asaffectiiig 
the fex fori. Thus the fear domicilii forms the law in respect ***^ "• 
to a testament of personal property or succession ah intestatOf 
if the will is made, or the party on whom the succession de- 
volves resides in a foreign country; whilst at the same time 
the lex fori of the state in whose tribunals the suit is pending 
determines the forms of process and the rules of evidence and 
prescription. 

Though the distribution of the personal efiects of an intes- 
tate is to be made according to the law of the place where ^^JJ"^ 
the deceased was domiciled, it docs not therefore follow that ab tnfet- 
the distribution is in all cases to be made by the tribunals of '^''^ 
that place to the exclusion of those of the country where the 
property is situate. Whether the tribunal of the state where 
the property lies is to decree distribution, or to remit the pro- 
perty abroad, is a matter of judicial discretion to be exer- 
cised accordii^ to circumstances. It is the duty of every 
government to protect its own citizens in the recovery oY their 
debts and other just claims ; and in the case of a solvent estate 
it would be an unreasonable and useless comity to send the f 
funds abroad, and the resident creditor after them. But if 
the estate be insolvent, it ought not to be sequestered for'the 
exclusive benefit of the subjects of the state where it lies. In 
all civilized countries, foreigners, in such a case, are entitled 
to prove their debts and share in the distribution.^ 

Though the forms in which a testament of personal pro- Foreign 
perty made in a foreign country is to be executed, are r^u- ^^^ 



in- 

lated by the local law, such a testament cannot be carried to effect in 

another 
« Kcnt't ComroentBries on Aroeriom Law, 2nd cd. roL u. pp. 432—434^ countiy. 
and the owes there cited. 
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into etHsci in the state where the property 11^ until, in the 
language of the law of England, probate has been obtained in 
the proper tribunal of such state, or, in the language of the 
civilians, it has been hmnohgatedf or registered, in such tri* 
bunal.** 

So also a foreign executor, constituted such by the will of 
the testator, cannot exercise his authority in another state 
without taking out letters of administration in the proper 
local court. Nor can the administration of a successor ab m- 
testatOt appointed ex officio under the laws of a foreign state, 
interfere with the personal property in another state belong* 
ing to the succession without having his authority confirmed 
by the local tribunal 

§ 20. The judgment or sentence of a foreign tribunal of compe^ 

9^^™^ - tent jurisdiction proceeding in remt such as the 8entence9 of 
fbitign Prize G>urts under the law of nations, or Admiralty and Ex- 
chequer, or other revenue courts, under the municipal law, 
are conclusive as to the proprietary interest in, and title to, 
the thing in question, wherever the same comes incidentally 
in controversy in another state. 

Whatever doubts may exist as to the conclusiveness of 
foreign sentences in respect of facts collaterally involved in 
the judgment, the peace of the civilized world, and the gene- 
ral security and convenience of commerce, obviously require 
that full and complete efiect should be given to such sen- 
tences, wherever the title to the specific property, which has 
been once determined in a competent tribunal, is again dmwn 
in question in any other court or country. 
Tnmsftrof How far a bankruptcy declared under the laws of one 
JJ2£r*fo- country will afiect the real and personal property of the 
reignbuik- bankrupt situate in another state, is, (as we have already 
ceedmnu seen,) a question of which the usage of nations, and the 
opinions of civilians, furnish no satisfactory solution. Even 
as between co-ordinate states, belonging to the same common 
empire, it has been doubted how far the assignment under the 
bankrupt laws of one country will operate a transfer of pro- 

^ Wheaton's Rep. vol. xii. p. 169. Code Civil, liv. iii. tit 2, art lOOa 
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pertj in another. In respect to real property, which gene*> 
rally has some indelible characteristics impressed upon it 
by the local law, these difficulties are enhanced in those cases 
where the lot loci m rikt requires some formal act to be 
done by the bankrupt^ or his attorney, especially constitutedi 
in the place where the property lies^ in order to consummate 
the transfer. In those countries where the theory of the 
English bankrupt system, that the assignment transfers all 
the property of the bankrupt, wherever situate, is admitted 
in practice, the kxral tribunals wouki probably be ancillary 
to the execution of the assignment by compelling the bank** 
nipt, or his attorney, to exeoute such formal acts as are to- 
quired by the local laws to complete the conveyance.^ 

The practice of the English court of chancery in assuming 
jurisdictioo incidentally of questions affecting the title to 
lands in the British ookMiies, in the exercise of its jurisdiction 
in permm^m^ where the party resides in England, and thai 
compellii^ him, indirectly, to give effect to its decrees as to 
real property situate out of its local jurisdiction, seems very 
questKNiable on principle, unless where it is restrained to the 
case of a party who has fraudulently obtained an undue ad^ 
vantage over other creditors by judicial proceedings insti* 
toted without personal notice to the defendant. 

But whatever effect may, in general, be attributed to the 
assignment in bankruptcy as to property situate in another 
slate, it is evident that it cannot operate where one creditor 
has fairly obtained by legal dil^nce a specific lien and r^hC 
of preference, under the laws of ttie country where the pro« 
perty is situate.^ 

IIL The judicial power of every state may be extended to %tL 
all contnn'ersies respecting personal rights and contracts, or S^Sj^ 
injuries to the person or property, when the party resides povcrover 

^ 8ee Lofd Ekkm't oUenrstioiw in Sclknff 9, Diinri% Row^ Cmm in 
Bankraptcy, vol. it. p. 31 1. Vesey't Rep. toL ix. p. 77. Banficld v. Sole* 
iDon. 

^ Kent't Cocnment on Atnerican Law, toL li. pp. 405 — 408. Second cd. 
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Ibreipen ivithin the territory, wherever the cause of actioo may have 

^in^thc •riginated. 

territory. This general principle is entirely independent of the rule 
of decision which is to govern the tribunal. The rule of de- 
cision may be the law of the country where the judge is sit- 
ting, or it may be the law of a foreign state in cases where it 
applies ; but that does not aflfect the question of jurisdiction, 
which depends, or may be made to depend, exclusively upoD 
the residence of the party. 
Depend! The operation of the general rule of international law as 
"nwO***" ^ ^*^'' jurisdiction, extending to all persons, who owe even 
gt^ioDs. a temporary allegiance to the state, may be limited by the 
positive institutions of any particular country. It is the duty 
as well as the right of every nation to administer justice to its 
own citizens ; but there is no uniform and constant practice 
of nations as to taking cognizance of controversies between 
foreigners. It may be assumed or declined, at the discretion 
of each state, guided by such motives as may influence its 
juridical policy. All real and possessory actions may be 
brought, and indeed must be brought, in the place where the 
Law of property lies : but the law of England, and of other countries 
EM^Iand <where the English common law forms the basis of the local 
rica. jurisprudence, considers all personal actions, whether arising 

ex ddidu or ex ccmtraciUf as transitory ; and permits them to 
be brought in the domestic forum, whoever may be the par- 
ties, and wherever the cause of action may originate. This 
rule is supported by a legal fiction, which supposes the injuiy 
to have been inflicted, or the contract to have been made, 
within the local jurisdiction. In the countries which have 
modelled their municipal jurisprudence upon the Roman civil 
law, the maxim of that code. Actor sequitur forum ret, is gene- 
rally followed, and personal actions must therefore be brought 
in the tribunals of the place where the defendant has ac- 
quired a fixed domicil. 
Fiench By the law of France, foreigners who have established 

^^' their domicil in the country by special license (auioruaium) 

of the king are entitled to all civil rights, and, among others, 
to that of suing in the local tribunals as French subjects 
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Under other circumstances, these tribanab have jurisdiction 
Mrhere foreigners are parties in the foHowing cases only^ — 

1. Where the contract is made in France, or elsewhere, 
between foreigners and French subjects. 

2. In commercial matters, on all contracts made in France, 
with whomsoever made, where the parties have elected a 
domicil, in which they are liable to be saed, either \jij the 
express terms of the contract, or bj necessary implication 
resulting from its nature. 

3. Where foreigners voluntarily submit their controvenaes 
to the decision of the French tribunals, by waiving a plea to* 
the jurisdiction. 

In all other cases where foreigners, not domiciled in France 
by special license of the king, are concerned, the French tri- 
bunab decline jurisdiction, even when the contract b made 
in France.'"' 

The practice which prevails in some countries of proceed- 
ing against absent parties, who are not only foreigners, but 
have not acquired a domicil within the territory, by means of 
some formal public notice, like that of the viiset modis of the 
Roman civil law, without actual personal notice of the suit, 
cannot be reconciled with the principles of international jus- 
tice. So far indeed as it merely affects the specific property 
of the absent debtor within the territory, attaching it for the 
benefit of a particular creditor, who b thus permitted to gain 
a preference by superior diligence, or for the general benefit 
of all the creditors who come in within a certain fixed period, 
and claim the benefit of a rateable dbtribution, such a prac- 
tice may be tolerated, and in the adminbtration of interna- 
tional bankrupt law b frequently allowed to give a preference 
to the attaching creditor against the law of what b termed 
the locus concvrt&s crtditoruwi^ which b the place of the 
debtor*s domicil 

«7 Code CW\\^ art 13, U, 15. Code de Comnierce, ut. 631. Diacuanoiw 
«ir le Code Ciril. torn. i. p. 48. Potbier, Procedure Civile, paitie i. ch. 1, 
p. 3. Valin, nir TOfd. de U Marine, torn. i. pp. 113, 253, 254 P«rdeiiu% 
Dfoit Commercial, pt. tu tit. T, ch. 1, ^ 1. 
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4 22. Wher^ the tribunal has jurisdiction, the rule of decisioii 

l^tlr!^^ is the law applicable to the case, \Thcther it be the municipal 

the rule of or a foreign code; but the rule of proceeding is generally 

and rule of determined by the lex fori of the place where the suit is 

proceedine pending. But it is not always easy to distinguish the rule of 

contract decision from the rule of proceeding. It may, however, be 

stated in general, that whatever belongs to the obligation of 

the contract is regulated by the lex domicilii or the lex loci 

conlracluSf and whatever belongs to the remedy &>r eoforcing 

the contract is regulated by the lexfori^ 

Obligation If the tribunal is called upon to app^ to the case, the law 

a ^ reme- ^ ^^^ country where it sits, as between persons domiciled io 

that country, no difficulty can possibly arise. As the obliga* 

tion of the contract and the remedy to enforce it are both 

deri\xid from the municipal law, the rule of decision and the 

rule of proceeding must be sought in the same code. Ib 

other cases it is necessary to distinguish with accuracy be* 

tween the obligation and the remedy. 

The obligation of the contract, then, may be said to con* 
sist of the following parts: — 

1. The personal capacity of the parties to contract 
3. The will of the parties expressed as to the terms and 
conditions of the contract. 

3. The external form of the contract 
The personal capacity of parties to contract depends upo& 
those personal qualities which are annexed to their civil con« 
dition by the municipal law of their own state, and which 
travel with them wherever they go, and attach to them 
in whatever foreign country they are temporarily resident 
Such are the privileges and disabilities conferred by the lex 
domicilii in respect to majority and minority, marriage and 
divorce, sanity or lunacy, and which determine the capacity 
or incapacity of parties to contract independently of the law 
of the place where the contract is made, or that of the place 
where it is sought to be enforced. 

It is only those universal personal qualities, which tlie laws 
of all civilized nations concur in considering as essentially 
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afiecting the capacity to cootract, which are exclusivelj re* 
gulated by the lex domidUh and not those particular prohibi- 
tions or divabilities which are arbitrary in their nature and 
founded upon local policy, such as the prohibition in some 
countries of noblennen and ecclesiastics from engaging in trade 
and forming commercial contracts. The quaUty of a major or 
minor, of a married or single woman, du^, are universal pet^ 
sonal qualitiesi which, with all the incidents belonging to them» 
are ascertained by the kx donudliit but which are also every 
where recognised as forming essential ingredients in the ca- 
pacity to contract.^ 

How (ar bankruptcy ought to be considered as a privilege Bankrupt* 
or disability of this nature, and thus be restricted in its ope- ^' 
ration to the territory of that state under whose bankrupt 
code the proceedings take place, is, as already stated, a 
question of difficulty, in respect to which no constant and 
uniform usage prevaib among nations. Supposing the bank- 
rupt code of any country to form a part of the obligation of 
every contract made in that country with its citizens, and 
that every such contract is subject to the implied conditkm 
that the debtor may be discharged from his obligation in the 
manner prescribed by the bankrupt laws, it would seem on 
principle that a certificate of discharge ought to be eflfectual 
in the tribunals of any other state where the creditor may 
bring his suit If, on the other hand, the bankrupt code 
merely forms a part of the remedy for a breach of the contract^ 
it bekMigs to the lexforif which cannot operate extra-territo- 
rially within the jurisdiction of any other state having the ex- 
clusive right of regulating the proceedings in its own courts 
of justice ; still less can it have such an operation where it it 
a mere partial modification of the remedy, such as an ex- 
emption from arrest and imprisonment of the debtor's person 
on a ceuio bomomm. Such an exemption being strictly local 
in its nature, and to be administered in all its details by the 
tribunab of the state creating it, cannot form a law for those 
of any foreign state. But if the exemption from arrest and 

imprisonment, instead of being merely contingent upon the 

• 

Droit CMunerckJ, pi. vi. tit 7, eh. 2, S !• 
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failure of the debtor to perform his obligation through insoU 
vency, enters into and forms an essential ingredient in the 
original contract itself by the law of the country where it is 
made, it cannot be enforced in any other state by the prohi* 
bited means. Thus by the law of France, and other coun- 
tries where the contrainte par corps is limited to commercial 
debts, an ordinary debt contracted in that country by its sub- 
jects cannot be enforced by means of personal arrest in any 
other state, although the kx fori may authorize imprisonment 
for every description of debts.^ 

The obligation of the contract consists, secondly, of the will 
of the parties expressed as to its terms and conditions. 

The interpretation of these depends, of course, upon the lex 
loci contractus, as do also the nature and extent of those im- 
plied conditions which are annexed by the local law or usage 
to the contract Thus the rate of interest, unless fixed by 
the parties, is allowed by the law as damages for the deten- 
tion of the debt, and the proceeding to recover these da- 
mages may strictly be considered as a part of the remedy. 
The rate of interest is, however, regulated by the law of the 
place where the contract is made, unless, indeed, it appears 
that the parties had in view the law of some other country. 
In that case, the lawful rate of interest of the place of pay- 
ment, or to which the loan has reference by security beii^ 
taken upon property there situate, will control the lex led 
cofUractus.'^ 

3. The external form of the contract constitutes an essen- 
tial part of its obligation. 

This must be regulated by the law of the place of contract, 
which determines whether It must be in writing, or under seal, 
or executed with certain formalities before a notary or other 
public officer, and how attested. A want of compliance with 
these requisites renders the contract void ab initiOf and being 
void by the law of the place, it cannot be carried into eflect 
in any other state. But a mere fiscal regulation does not 

4* Bosanqiiet and Puller's Rep. vol. i. p. 131. Melan o. the Duke of Flti- 
James. 
^ Kent's. Comm. on American Law, vol. ii« p. 460. Second edit 
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operate extra-territorially; and therefore the want of a stamp 
required by the local law to be impressed on an instrument, 
cannot be objected where it is sought to be enforced in the 
tribunals of another country. 

There is an essential difference between the form of the 
contract and the extrinsic evidence by which the contract is 
to be proved. Thus the lex loci contractus may require cer- 
tain contracts to be in writing, and attested in a particular 
manner, and a want of compliance with these forms will 
render them entirely void. But if these forms are actually 
complied with, the extrinsic evidence by which the existence 
and terms of the contract are to be proved in a foreign tri- 
bunal is regulated by the lexforL 

The same reasons which have induced states to give an in- s ^• 
temational eflect to testaments, contracts, and other acts ^^|^ ^f 
inter virnm or cauia mortis^ have also induced them to give a foreign 
similar eflect to the judicial proceedings of every state where J^^p^II^a 
they are drawn in question in the tribunals of another coun- Mtions. 
try. But as res adjudicata in one country can have,/>€r «e, no 
effect in another, the conclusiveness of foreign sentences and 
judgments in personal actions is more or less restrained by 
the usage of different nations, or by special compact between 
them. 

By the law of England, the judgment of a foreign tribunal Law of 
of competent jurisdiction is conclusive where the same matter ^"'**' 
comes incidentally in controversy between the same parties, 
and full eflect is given to the exceptio rei judicata where it is 
pleaded in bar of a new suit for the same cause of action. A 
foreign judgment is pritnd facie evidence where the party 
claiming the benetit of it applies to the English courts to en- 
force it, and it lies on the defendant to impeach the justice 
of it, or to show that it was irregularly obtained. If this is 
not shown, it is received as evidence of a debt, for which a 
new judgment is rendered in the English court, and execution 
awarded. But if it appears by the record of the proceedings 
on which the original judgment was founded, that it was un- 
justly or fraudulently obtained, without actual personal notice 
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to the party aflected bj it ; or if it is clearlj and uncquivo* 
cally shown, by extrinsic evidence, that the judgnient has 
manifestly proceeded upon false premises or inadequate rea» 
sons, or upon a palpable mistake of local or foreign law ; it 
will not be enforced by the English tribunals."'^ 

American The same jurisprudence prevails in the United States of 
America, in respect to judgments and decrees rendered by 
the tribunals of a state foreign to the union. As between 
the diflerent states of the union itself, a judgment obtained in 
one state has the same credit and effect in all the other states, 
which it has by the laws of that state where it was obtained $ 
f. e. it has the conclusive efiect of a domestic judgment 

Law of The law of France restrains the operation of foreign judg- 

ments within still narrower limits. Judgments obtained in a 
foreign country against French subjects are not conclusive, 
either where the same matter comes again incidentally in con- 
troversy, or where a direct suit is brought to enforce the judg* 
ment in the French tribunals. And this want of comity is 
even carried so far, that where a French subject commences 
a suit in a foreign tribunal, and judgment is rendered against 
him, the exception of lis Jinita is not admitted as a bar to a 
new action by the same party in the tribunals of his own coun- 
try. If the judgment in question has been obtained against 
a foreigner, subject to the jurisdiction of the tribunal where 
it was pronounced, it is conclusive in bar of a new action in 
the French tribunals between the same parties. But the 
party who seeks to enforce it must bring a new suit upon it, 
in which the judgment isprimd facie evidence only, the de- 
fendant being permitted to contest the merits, and to show 
not only that it was irregularly obtained, but that it is un- 
just and illegal.*' 

<i Knapp's Rep. in the Privy Council, vol. i. p. 374. Frankhnd e. H*Guftj. 
Barnwell and Adolphut' Rep. rol. ii. p. 7S7. Novelli «. Rom^ vol. uLp. 
951. Becque v. M*Carth3r. 

«> Cranch's Rep. vol. viL pp. 481—484. Milla v. Duryee. Wbeatoo** 
Rep. vol. iii. p. 234. Hampton v, M*Connell. 

» Code Civil, art 2123, 2128. Code de Procedure Civil, art 546. Pa^ 
deMiu^ Droit Commercial, pt vi. tit 7, ch. 2, § 2, No. 1488. Merlin, fU- 



A decree of divorce» obtained in a foreign country by a Foreign 
fraudulent evasion of the laws of the state to which the par- 
ties belong, would seem, on principle, to be clearly void in 
the country of their dooiicil where the marriage took place, 
though valid under the laws of the country where the divorce 
was obtained. Such are divorces obtained by parties going 
into another country for the sole purpose of obtaining a dis- 
solution of the nuptial contract for causes not allowed by the 
laws of their own country, or where those laws do not per- 
mit a divorce d vinculo for any cause whatever. This sub- 
ject has been thrown into almost inextricable confusion by the 
contrariety of decisions between the tribunals of England and 
Scotland, the courts of the former refusing to recc^nise di- 
vorces d vinculo pronounced by the Scottish tribunals between 
English subjects who had not acquired a ^d^/Ue, permanent 
domicil in Scotland; whilst the Scottish courts persist in grant- 
ing such divorces in cases where, by the law of England, Ire- 
iaod, and the colonies connected with the United Kingdom, 
the authority of parliament alone is competent to dissolve the 
marriagey so as to enable either party, during the lifetime of 
the other, again to contract lawful wedlock.'^ 

pertoire, torn. tL tit Jugermni. Questkmt de Droit, torn. m. tit Jugement. 
Toullier, Droit CWU Fnn^aii, torn. z. Noi. 75—86. 

MDow'tParfiameiitCaie^ToLLp. 117. Torey «. UndMyt p. 134. Lol- 
%fB cMe. See Vt rgm moa'M Beporti of Deciaoof in the Comiitanal Courli 
ofSooChad, 
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CHAPTER III. 

RIGHTS* or EQUALITY. 

5 1. The natural equality of sovereign states may be modified 

ra!^^ of ^y positive compact, or by consent implied from .constant 
itotet mo- usage, SO as to entitle one state to superiority over another in 
compact^ respect to certain external objects, such as rank, titles, and 
and usage, other ceremonial distinctions. 

% 2. Thus the international law of Europe has attributed to ce^ 

2S2Ji ^ tain states what are called royal honours^ which are actually 
enjoyed by every empire or kingdom in Europe, by the pope, 
the grand duchies in Germany, and the Crermanic and Swis 
confederations. They were also formerly conceded to the 
German empire, and to some of the great republics, such at 
the United Netherlands and Venice. 

These royal honours entitle the states by whom they are 
possessed to precedence over all others who do not enjoy the 
same rank, with the exclusive right of sending to other states 
public ministers of the first rank, as ambassadors, together 
with certain other distinctive titles and ceremonies.^ 

% 3. Among the princes who enjoy this rank, the Catholic pow- 

dencc ers concede the precedency to the pope, or sovereign pontiff; 
•njong but Russia, and the Protestant states of Europe consider him 
and states as bishop of Rome only, and a sovereign prince in Italy, and 
*"i3^h^ such of them as enjoy royal honours refuse him the prece- 
Bouts. dence. 

The emperor of Germany, under the former constitution 
of the empire, was entitled to precedence over all other tem- 

1 Vatlel, Droit des Gens, torn. i. liv. ii. ch. 3, § 38. Martera, Pi^ds do 
Droit des Gens Modeme de TEurope, liv. iii. ch. 2, § 129. Kluber, DwH 
des Gens Modeme, pt. ii. tit. 1 ch. 3, §§ 91, 92. 
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poral princes, as the supposed saceessor of Charlemagne and 
of the Caesars in the empire of the west ; but since the disso- 
lution of the late Germanic constitution, and the abdication 
of the titles and prerogatives of its head by the emperor of 
Austria, the precedence of this sovereign over other princes 
of the same rank maj be considered questionable.' 

The various contests between crowned heads for prece- 
dence are matter of curious historical research, as illustrative 
of European manners at diflfereot periods ; but the practical 
importance of these discussions has been greatly diminished 
by the progress of civilization, which no longer permits the 
serious interests of mankind to be sacrificed to such vain pre- 
tensions. 

The text writers commonly assigned to what were called 
the great republics, who were entitled to royal honours, a 
rank inferior to crowned heads of that class ; and the United 
Netherlands, Venice, and Switzerland, certainly did formerly 
yield the precedence to emperors and reigning kings, though 
they contested it with the electors and other inferior princes 
entitled to royal honours. But disputes of this sort have 
commonly been determined by tlie relative power of the con- 
tending parties, rather than by any general rule derived from 
(he form of government. Cromwell knew how to msike the 
dignity and equality of the English commonwealth respected 
by the crowned heads of Europe; and in the diflerent treaties 
between the French republic and other powers, it was ex- 
pressly stipulated that the same ceremonial as to rank and 
etiquette should be observed between them and France 
which had subsisted before the revolution.^ 

Those monarchical sovereigns who are not crowned heads, 
but who enjoy royal honours, concede the precedence on all 
occasions to emperors and kings. 

Monarchical sovereigns who do not enjoy royal honours 
yield the precedence to those princes who are entitled to 
these honours. 

• Mtftefw, § 132. Khiber,§95. 

s Tkvtty of Campio Fonniis art. 33, and of LtmeriUe, art. IT, with Aua- 
tfia. Tratiea of Bade with Pniaia and Spain. 
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Demi-66vereign or dependent states rank below sovereign 
states.^ 

These different points respecting the relative rank of so- 
vereigns and states have never been determined by any po- 
sitive regulation or international pact : they rest on usage and 
general acquiescence. An abortive attempt was made at 
the congress of Vienna to classify the different states of Eu- 
rope, with a view to determine their relative rank. At the 
sitting of the 10th December, 1814, the plenipotentiaries of 
the eight powers who signed the treaty of peace at Paris 
named a committee to which this subject was referred. At 
the sitting of the 9th February, 1816, the report of the commit- 
tee, which proposed to establish three classes of powers^ re- 
latively to the rank of their respective ministers, was dis- 
cussed by the congress ; but doubts having arisen respecting 
this classification, and especially as to the rank assigned to the 
great republics, the question was indefinitely postponed, and 
a regulation established determining the relative rank of the 
diplomatic agents of crowned heads.' 

^ 4. Where the rank between different states is equal or unde^ 

^^^^[ termined, different expedients have been resorted to for the 
not* purpose of avoiding a contest, and at the same time reserving 

the respective rights and pretensions of the parties. Among 
these is what is called the usage of the aUemat, by which the 
rank and places of different powers is changed from tinne to 
time, cither in a certain regular order, or one deter mined by 
lot Thus, in drawing up public treaties and conventions, it 
is the usage of certain powers to alternate, both in the pre- 
amble and the signatures, so that each power occupies, in the 
copy intended to be delivered to it, the first place. The re- 
gulation of the congress of Vienna, above referred to, pro- 
vided that in acts and treaties between thase powers which 
admit the alternate the order to be observed by the diflerent 
ministers shall be determined by lot.* 

« Rluber, § 98. 

< Rluber, Acten def Wiener Cofligresses, torn. viii. pp. 98, 102, 106^ 116. 

' Aiuiexe, xvii. k I'Acte ilu Congr^sde Vienne, art. 7. 
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Another expedient which has frequentlj been adopted to 
avoid controversies respecting the order of signatures to trea- 
ties and other public acts, it that of signing in the order as- 
signed by the French alphabet to the respective powers re- • 
presented by their ministers.^ 

The primitive equality of nations authorizes each nation % 5. 
to make use of its own language in treating with others, and ^^^2J5? 
this right is still in a certain degree preserved in the practice pUxnatic 
of some states. But general convenience early suggested the ^^^ 
use of the Latin language in the diplomatic intercourse be-* 
tween the difierent nations of Europe. Towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, the preponderance of Spain contributed 
to the general diffusion of the Castilian tongue as the ordi- 
nary medium of political correspondence. This, again, has 
been superseded by the language of France, which, since the 
age of Louis XIV., has become the almost universal diplo- 
matic idiom of the civilized world. Those states which still 
retain the use of their national language in treaties and di- 
plomatic correspondence usually annex to (he papers trans- 
mitted by them a translation in the language of the opposite 
party, wherever it is understood that this comity will be re- 
ciprocated. Such is the usage of the Germanic confedera- 
tion, of Spain, and the Italian courts. Those states which 
have a common language generally use it in their transac- 
tions with each other. Such is the case between the Ger- 
manic confederation and its different members, and between 
the respective members themselves ; between the different 
states of Italy ; and between Great Britain and the United 
States of America. 

All sovereien princes or states may assume whatever titles s ^ 

Tltlea of 

of dignity they think fit, and may exact from their own sub- ,o^ereigii 
jects these marks of honour. But their recognition by other princes 
states is not a matter of strict right, especially in the case of 

7 Kluber, UebeiBicht der diploinatitcben Verfaandlungcn det Wiener Con- 
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treaties. This conveDtion is to continue in force until a 
general regulation shall be established among all the mari- 
time powers of Europe, according to the protocol of the Con- 
gress of Aix la Chapelle, signed on the 9th November, 1818, 
by the terms of which it was agreed by the ministers of the 
five great powers, Austria, France, Grreat Britain, Prussia, 
and Russia, that the existing regulations observed by them 
should be referred to the ministerial conferences at London, 
and that the other maritime powers should be invited to com- 
municate their views of the subject in order to form some 
such general regulation.^^ 

" J. H. W. Schlegel, Staats Recht des KonigreicbB D&Demail:, 1 HieO, 
p. 412. Martens^ Nouveau Recueil, tarn. viiL p. 73. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



RIGHTS or PROPCRTT. 



The exclusive right of every independent state to its tcrri- % 1* 
tory and other property in founded upon the title originally p^prfe- 
acquired by occupancy, and subsequently confirmed by the twy 
pre:»umption arising from the lapse of time, or by treaties and 
other compacts with foreign states. 

The things belonging to the nation include its public pro- % 2. 
perty or domain, and those things belonging to private indi- Er^?^ 
viduals or bodies corporate within the territory. 



This national proprietary right, so far as it excludes that ^3, 
of other nations, is absolute; but in respect to the members of ^nm^iiy 
the state it is paramount only, and forms what is called the 
eminent domain.^ 

The writers on natural law have questioned how far that ^^ 
fieculiar species of presumption arising from the lapse of time tjQ,,, 
which is called prescription is justly applicable as between 
nation and nation ; but the constant and approved practice 
of nations shows that, by whatever name it bo called, the 
uninterrupted [K)sses»ion of territory or other property, for 
a certain length of time, by one state, excludes the claim of 
every other, in the same manner as by the law of nature and 
the municipal code of every civilized nation, a similar posses- 
sion by an individual excludes the claim of every other per- 
%fm to the article of property in question. This rule is founded 
upon the su|)i)osition, confirmed by constant experience, that 

1 Vftttel, Droit dcs Gens, liv. i. ch. 20, ^§ 235, 244. Uutbcrfortli'tf liMt. 

of Natund Law, voL ii. ch. 9, S 6* 
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every person will naturally seek to enjoy that which belongs 
to him, and the inference fairly to be drawn from his silence 
and neglect, of the original defect of his title or his intention 
to relinquish it* 

5 5. The title of almost all the nations <rf Europe to the terri- 

^^jj^ tory now possessed by them in that quarter of the world tnu 
Teiycon- originally derived from conquest, which has been subse- 
ca^uA quently confirmed by international compacts to which all the 
and the European states have successively become parties. TTieir 
S^ claim to the possessions held by them in the New World dis- 
covered by Columbus and other adventurers, and to the 
territories which they have acquired on the continents and 
islands of Africa and Asia, was originally derived from dis- 
covery or conquest and colonization, and has since been con- 
firmed in the same manner by positive compact Indepen- 
dently of these sources of title, the general consent of mankind 
has established the principle that long and uninterrupted 
possession by one nation excludes the claim of every other. 
Whether this general consent be considered as an implied 
contract or as positive law, all nations are equally bound by 
it, since all are parties to it ; since none can safely disregard 
it without impugning its own title to its possessions ; and 
since it is founded upon mutual utility, and tends to promote 
the general welfare of mankind. 

The Spaniards and Portuguese took the lead among the 
nations of Europe in the splendid maritime discoveries in the 
East and the West, during the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. According to the European ideas of that age, the hea- 
then nations of the other quarters of the globe were the law- 
ful spoil and prey of their civilized conquerors, and as be- 
tween the Christian powers themselves, the Sovereign Pon- 
tiflT was the supreme arbiter of conflicting claims. Hence 
the famous bull issued by Pope Alexander VI. in 1493, by 
which he granted to the united crowns of Castillo and Arra- 

« Grotius, de Jur. Bel. ac Pac. lib. ii. cap. 4. Puffendorf, Jus Naturae et 
Gentium, lib. iv. cap. 12. Vattcl, Droit dcs Gens, torn. i. liv. ii. eh, 11. 
Rutherforth's Inst of Natural Law, vol. i. ch. 8, vol. ii. ch. 9, §§ 3, 6. 
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gon all lands discovered, and to be discovered, beyond a line 
drawn from pole to pole, one hundred leagues west from the 
Azores, or Western Islands, under which Spain has since 
claimed to exclude all other European nations from the pos- 
session and use, not only of the lands, but of the seas, in the 
New World west of that line. Independent of this papal 
grant, the right of prior discovery was the foundation upon 
wiiich the difTerent European nations, by whom conquests 
and settlements were successively made on the American 
continent, rested their respective claims to appropriate its 
territory to the exclusive use of each nation. Even Spain 
did not found her pretensions solely on the papal grant. Por- 
tugal asserted a title derived from discovery and conquest to 
a portion of South America, taking care to keep to the east- 
ward of the line traced by the Pope, by which the globe 
seemed to be divided between these two great monarchies. 
On the other hand. Great Britain, France, and Holland, dis- 
regarded the pretended authority of the papal see, and pushed 
their discoveries, conquests, and settlements, both in the East 
and the West Indies, until conflicting with the paramount 
claims of S|>ain and Portugal, they produced bloody and 
destructive wars between the difierent maritime powers of 
Europe. But there was one thing in which they all agreed, 
that of almost entirely disregarding the right of the native 
inhabitants of these regions. Thus the bull of Pope Alexan- 
der VI. reserved from the grant to Spain, all lands which had 
been previously occupied by any other Christian nation : and 
the patent granted by Henry VII. of England to John Cabot 
and his sons authorized them ** to seek out and discover all 
islands, regions, and provinces whatsoever that may bek>ng 
to heathens and infidels," and <' to subdue, occupy, and pos- 
sess these territories, as his vassals and lieutenants.'' In the 
same manner the grant from Queen Elizabeth to Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert empowers him to " discover such remote hea- 
then and barbarous lands, countries, and territories, not ac- 
tually possessed of any Christian prince or people, and to bold, 
occupy, and enjoy the same with all their commodities, ju- 
risdictioDSy and royalties.*' It thus became a maxim of pdicy ' 
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and of law that the right of the native Indians was subordi- 
nate to that of the first Christian discoverer, whose paramount 
claim excluded that of every other civilized nation, and gra- 
dually extinguished that of the natives. In the various wars, 
treaties, and negotiations, to which the conflicting preten- 
sions of the different stales of Christendom to territory on the 
American continent have given rise, the primitive title of the 
Indians has been entirely overlooked, or left to be disposed 
of by the states within whose limits they happened to fall by 
the stipulations of the treaties between the different European 
powers. Their title has thus been almost entirely extin- 
guished by force of arms, or by voluntary compact, as the 
progress of cultivation gradually compelled the savage tenant 
of the forest to yield to the superior power and skill of his 
civilized invader. 
Dispute In the dispute which took place in 1790, between Great 

GilatBri- Britain and Spain, relative to Nootka Sound, the latter 
tain and claimed all the north-western coast of America as far north 
kthlgto ^ Prince William's Sound, in latitude 61*, upon the ground 
Nootka of prior discovery and long possession, confirmed by the 
eighth article of the treaty of Utrecht, referring to the state of 
possession in the time of his Catholic Majesty Charles II. 
This claim w-as contested by the British government, upon 
the principle that the earth is the common inheritance of 
mankind, of which each individual and each nation has a 
right to appropriate a share by occupancy and cultivation. 
This dispute was terminated by a convention between the 
two powers, stipulating that their respective subjects should 
not be disturbed in their navigation and fisheries in the Pa- 
cific Ocean or the South Seas, or in landing on the coasts of 
those seas, not already occupied, for the purpose of carrying 
on their commerce wuth the natives of the country, or of 
making setttlements there, subject to the following provi- 
dons: — 

1. That the British navigation and fishery should not be 
made the pretext for illicit trade with the Spanish settlements, 
and that British subjects should not navigate or fish within 
ihe space of ten marine leagues from any part of the coasts 
ah-eady occupied by Spain. 
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2. That with respect to the eastern and western coasts of 
South America and the adjacent islands, no settlement should 
be formed thereafter by the respective subjects in such parts 
of those coasts as are situated to the south of those parts of 
the same coasts, and of the adjacent islands already occupied 
by Spain; provided that the respective subjects should retain 
the liberty of landing on the coasts and islands so situated, 
for the purposes of their fishery, and of erecting huts and 
other temporary buildings, for those purposes only.' 

By a ukase of the emperor Alexander of Russia, of the Conven- 
4-16th September, 1821, an exclusive territorial right on the jJJcenthc 
north- w^ coast of America was asserted as belonging to the United 
Russian empire, from Behring^s Straits to the 51st degree of R^^in,^ 
north latitude, and in the Aleutian islands, on the east coast "P^**"*^. 
of Siberia, and the Kurile islands from the same straits to the western 
South Cape in the island of Ooroop, in 45°. 51' north latitude. Cowt of 
The navigation and fishery of all other nations was prohi- 
bited in the islands, ports, and gulik within the above limits; 
and every foreign vessel was forbidden to touch at any of the 
Russian establishments above enumerated, or even to ap- 
proach them within a less distance than 100 Italian miles, 
under penalty of confiscation of the cargo. The proprietary 
rights of Russia to the extent of the north-west coast of 
America specified in this decree, were rested upon the 
three bases said to be required by the general law of na- 
tions and immemorial usage : — that is, upon the title of first 
discover}'; upon the title of first occupation; and, in the 
last place, upon that which results from a peaceable and 
uncontested possession of more than half a century. It was 
added that the extent of sea, of which the Russian pos- 
sc^ssions on the continents of Asia and America form the 
limits, comprehended all the conditions which were ordina- 
rily attached to shut seas (mcrs ferm^es ;) and the Russian 
government might consequently deem itself authorized to ex- 
ercise upon this sea the right of sovereignty, and especially, 
that of entirely interdicting the entrance of foreigners. But 

» Anmial Register for 1790, (SUte Papen,) pp. 385— 305| 1791, pp. 
206—214, 222—227. 
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it preferred only asserting its essential rights by measures 
adapted to prevent contraband trade within the chartered 
limits of the American Russian Company. 

All these grounds were contested, in point of fact as well 
as right, by the government of the United States, and the 
question became the subject of negotiation between the two 
countries. 

This negotiation was terminated by a convention signed at 
Pctersburgh on the 5-17th of April, 1824, in which it was 
stipulated that the citizens and subjects of the two powers 
should not be disturbed in their navigation and fishery, or in 
the faculty of resorting to the coasts, upon points not already 
occupied, in any part of the Pacific Ocean, subject to the 
following conditions : — 

1. That the citizens or subjects of the two powers should 
not resort to any point where the other has an establishment, 
without special permission. 

2. That neither the government nor citizens of the United 
States should form any establishment upon the north-west 
coast of America, or any of the adjacent islands io the north 
of 54 degrees and 40 minutes of north latitude ; nor should 
the Russian government or subjects form any establishment 
south of the same parallel. But the ships of both powers, er 
those belonging to their citizens or subjects, may frequent the 
interior seas, gulfs, harbours, and creeks upon the coast, for 
the purpose of fishing and trading with the natives, except- 
ing in spirituous liquors, fire-arms, other arms, and munitioDS 
of war of every description.^ 



§6. 

Maritime 
territorial 
jurisdic- 
tion. 



The maritime territory of every state extends to the ports, 
harbours, bays, mouths of rivers, and adjacent parts of the 
sea enclosed by headlands belonging to the same state. The 
general usage of nations superadds to this extent of terri- 
torial jurisdiction a distance of a marine league, or as far 
as a cannon-shot will reach from the shore, along all the 
coasts of the state. Within these limits, its rights of properly 

4 Annual Register, vol. Ixiv. pp. 576— 584. Correspondence between K. 
de Poletica and Mr. Adams. 
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and territorial jurisdiction are absoIutOi and exclude those of 
every other nation.' 

The term " coasts** includes the natural appendages of the 5 7. 
territory which rise out of the water, although these islands ^^ term % 
are not of sufficient firmness to be inhabited or fortified ; but ^oatU or 
it docs not properly comprehend all the shoals which form 
sunken continuations of the land perpetually covered with 
water. The rule of law on this subject is terra dominium 
Jinitur^ ubijinitur armorum vis; and since the introduction of 
fire-arms, that distance has usually been recognised to be 
about three miles from the shore. In a case before Sir W. 
Scott (Lord Stowell) respecting the legality of a capture al- 
leged to be made within the neutral territory of the United 
States, at the mouth of the river Mississippi, a question arose 
as to what was to be deemed the shore, since there are a 
number of little mud islands, composed of earth and trees 
drifted down by the river, which form a kind of portico to the 
main land. It was contended that these were not to be consi- 
dered as any part of the American territory — that there were 
a sort of " no man's land,'* not of consistency oDough to sup- 
port the purposes of life, uninhabited, and resorted to only for 
shooting and taking birds' nest^. It was argued that the line 
of territory was to be taken only from the Rilise, which is a 
fort raised on made land by the former "Spanish possessors. 
But the learned judge was of a diflcrcnt opinion, and deter- 
mined that the protection of the territory was to be reckoned 
from these islands, and that they are the natural appendages 
of the coast on which they border, and from which indeed 
they were formed. Their elements were derived immediately 
from the territory, and on the principle of alluvium and in- 
crement, on which so much is to be found in the books of law, 
Quod vis Jluminis de luo praxlio dctraxcrit, el vicino pradio at- 

» Grotiua, de Jiir. Bel. ac Pac. lib. v. cap. 3, § x. Bynkenhock, Qiixit 
Jur. Pub. lib. i. cap. 8. Do Dominio Maris, cap. 2. Vatlcl, liv. i. ch. 23, % 
289. Valin, Conim. sur roitloiinaiicc dc la Marine, liv. v. tit. 1. Azuni, 
Diritto Marit. pt i. cap. 2, art. 3, § 15. Galiani, dei Dovcri dci Principi 
Ncutnli in Tempo di Guerra, lir. u Life and Works of Sir L. Jenkins, toL 
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tuleriif palam tuum remaneij even if it had been carried over 
to an adjoining territory. Whether they were composed of 
earth or solid rock would not vary the right of dominion, for 
the right of dominion does not depend upon the texture of 
the soil.^ 
The King's The exclusive territorial jurisdiction of the British crown 
Cbunben. ^^^^ ^^ enclosed parts of the sea along the coasts of the 
island of Great Britain has immemorially extended to those 
hnjs called tiie KingU Chambers; u e. portions of the sea cut 
off by lines drawn from one promontory to another. A simi- 
lar jurisdiction is also asserted by the United States over the 
Delaware Bay and other bays and estuaries forming portions 
of their territory. It appears from Sir Leoline Jenkins, that 
both in the reigns of James I. and of Charles II. the security 
of British commerce was provided for by express prohibi- 
tions against the roving or hovering of foreign ships of war 
so near the neutral coasts and harbours of Great Britain as 
to disturb or threaten vessels homeward or outward bound; 
and that captures by such foreign cruisers, even of their ene- 
mies' vessels, would be restored by the Court of Admiralty if 
made within the King's Chambers. So also the British "ho- 
vering act," passed in 1736, (9 Geo. II. cap. 35,) assumes, 
for certain revenue purposes, a jurisdiction of four leagues 
from the coasts, by prohibiting foreign goods to be tran- 
shipped within that distance without payment of duties. A 
similar provision is contained in the revenue laws of the 
United States ; and both these provisions have been declared 
by judicial authority, in each country, to be consistent with 
the law and usage of nations.^ 

§ 8. Such regulations can only be justified on the ground of 

Sntiguous *^^^^ being essentially necessary to the security and interests 
portions of of the state. They are not intended to assert .an exclu- 

8 Robinson's Adna. Reports, voL v. p. 385 (c.) The AniUL 
7 Life and Works of Sir. L. Jenkins, vol ii. pp. 727, 728, 780. Opinion of 
the United States Attorncy-General on the capture of tlie British ship Grange 
in the Delaware Bay, 1793. Waite's American State Papers, vol i. p. 75. 
Dodson's Adm. Reports, vol. ii. p. 245. Le Louis Cranch's Reports, toL 
ii. p. 187. Church v. Hubbard. Vattel, Droit des Gens, liv. i. ch. 22, § 28a 



sive right of tovereignty and domain over such extenmve tfaei^ii 
portions of the aea. Even iEi cbum to contiguous portions is p^JS^^ 
not to be viewed with much indulgence, it is to be strictly 
construed, and clearly made out ** It is,** says Sir W. Scottf 
^ a claim of private and exclusive property, over a subject 
where a general, or at least a common, use is to be pre- 
sumed ; it is a claim which can only arise on portions of the 
sea, or on rivers flowing through different states. In the 
sea, out of the reach of common ^hot, umveisal me is pre- 
sumed: in rivers flowing through conterminous states, a 
common uw to the diflferent states is presumed. Yet, in both 
of these, there may, by legal possibility, exist a peculiar pro- 
perty, excluding the universal or the common use. PortioDt 
of the sea are prescribed for ; so are rivers flowii^ through 
contiguous states : the banks on one «de may have been first 
settled, by which the possession and property may have been 
acquired, or cessions may have taken place upon conquests 
or other events. But the general presumption certainly bears 
strongly against such exclusive rights, and the title is a mat* 
ter to be established on the part of those claiming under it, 
in the same manner as all other legal demands are to be sub- 
stantiated,*— by clear and competent evidence.*^ 

Bendes those bays, gulfs, straits, mouths of rivers, and §9. 
estuaries which are enclosed by capes and headlands belong- poctkns^ 
ing to the territory of the state, a jurisdiction and right of theses 
property over certain other portions of the sea have been ^^^ of 
claimed by different nations, on the ground of immemorial praKrip- 
use. Such, for example, was the sovereignty formerly 
claimed by the republic of Venice over the Adriatic. The 
maritime supremacy claimed by Great Britain over what 
are called the Narrow Seas has generally been asserted 
merely by requiring certain honours to the British flag in 
those seas, which have been rendered or refused by other 
oatioos according to circumstances, but the claim itself has 
never been sanctioned by general acquiescence.* 

* Bob ia toii's Adm. Bepofti^ voL iu. p. 339. TW Twee Gebfoedeit. 

• yattd,DroitdesQeiM» fir. i.ch. 33,5 389. >lMteiii,Pr£eitdu Droit dee 
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TbeBkde So long as the shores of the Black Sea were exclusivelf 
possessed by Turkey, that sea might with proprie^^ be con- 
sidered as mare dausum ; and there seems no reason to 
question the right of the Ottoman Porte to exclude other 
nations from navigating the passage which connects it with 
the Mediterranean, both shores of this passage being at the 
same time poKions of the Turkish territory ; but since the 
territorial acquisitions made by Russia, and the commercial 
establishments formed by her on the shores of the Euxine, 
both that empire and other maritime powers have become 
entitled to participate in the commerce of the Black Sea, and 
consequently to the free navigation of the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus. This right was expressly recognised by the 
seventh article of the treaty of Adrianople, concluded in 
1829, between Russia and the Porte, both as to Russian ves- 
sels and those of other European states in amity with Tur- 
key w 

By the 12th article of the treaty of peace concluded on 
the 5th of January, 1809, between Great Britain and the 
Porte, it is declared that as it had ** been at all times prohi- 
bited to vessels of war to enter the canal of Constantinople, 
that is to say in the Strait of the Dardanelles, and in that of 
the Black Sea ; and as this ancient rule of the Ottoman Em- 
pire ought in like manner to be observed in future in time of 
peace towards every power whatsoever, the British court 
promises also to conform itself to this principle." 

By the treaty of alliance concluded on the 8th July, 1833, 
at Hoonkiar Skelessi, between Russia and Turkey, it was 
stipulated rn favour of Russia that the Porte should shut the 
Dardanelles on the side of the Mediterranean against fo- 
reign armed vessels in time of war. Some complaint has 
been made of the partial effect of this stipulation in its ope* 
ration as against other powers ; but as the casus faderis only 
applies to a state of war, no practical question can arise re- 
specting it until some power at war with Russia attempts to 
force the passage of the Dardanelles. 

Gens Moderne de TEurope, llr. ii. cb. 1, § 42. £4inburgh Reviesr, vol. v» 
jft 1, pp. ir— 19. 
^0 Marteni^ Nouveau Recueilj torn. viii. p. 143. 
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The supremacy asserted bj the king of Denmark over the BtldeSci* 
Sound and the two belts which form the outlet of the Baltic 
Sea into the ocean, is rested by the Danish publicists upon 
immemorial prescriptbOf sanctioned by a long succession of 
treaties with other powers. According to these writers^ the 
Danish claim of sovereignty has been exercised from the 
earliest times beneficially for the protection of commerce 
against pirates and other enemies by means of guard-shipSf 
and against the perils of the seas by the establishment of 
lights and land-marks. The Danes continued for several 
centuries masters of the coasts on both sides of the Sounds 
the province of Scania not having been ceded to Sweden 
until the treaty of Koeskild in 1658, confirmed by that of 
1000, in which it was stipulated that Sweden should never 
lay claim to the Sound tolls in consequence of the cessioOf 
but should content herself with a compensation for keeping 
up the light-houses on the coast of Scania. The exclusive 
r^ht of Denmark was recognised as early as 1308, by a 
treaty with the Hanseatic republics, and by that of 1490 
with Henry VII. of England, which forbids English vesseb 
from passing the Great Belt as well as the Sound, unless in 
case of unavoidable necessity ; in which case they were to 
pay the same duties at Wyborg as if they had passed the 
Sound at Elsinorc. The treaty concluded at Spires in 1544, 
with the emperor Charles V., which has commonly been re- 
ferred to as the origin, or at least the first recognition, of the 
Danish claim to the Sound tolls, merely stipulates, in general 
terms, that the merchants of the Low Countries frequenting 
the ports of Denmark should pay the same duties as former- 
ly. The rates of the tariff were first definitely ascertained 
by the treaty of Christianopel, in 1045, with the Dutch, and 
this has since served as the standard for the duties payable 
by other nations privileged by treaty. Those not privileged 
pay according to a more ancient tariff on the specified aiw 
tides, and one and a quarter per cent on unspecified arw 
ticles.'' 

" Schkgvl, Staatt-Kccht det Kdnigreichs DuKOurk, 1 Tbeil, csp. 7, H 
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Om* Wbe- The Baltic Sea is considered by the maritime powen bor- 
£^c Sea ^®i*uig OQ 1^ coasts as mare claumm against the exercise of 
is more hostilities upon itsi waters by other powers whilst the Baltic 
powers are at peace. Ttus principle was proclaimed in the 
treaties of armed neutrality in 1780 and 1800, and by the 
treaty of 1794 between Denmark and Sweden, guarantying 
the tranquillity of that sea. In the Russian declaration of 
war against Great Britain of 1807, the inviolability of thai 
sea and the reciprocal guarantees of the powers that border 
upon it (guarantees said to have been contracted with the 
knowledge of the British government) were stated as aggra- 
vations of the British proceedings in entering the Sound and 
attacking the Danish capital in that year. In the BritiJi 
answer to this declaration, it was denied that Great Britain 
had at any time acquiesced in the principles upon which the 
inviolability of the Baltic is maintained ; however she might, 
at particular periods, have forborne, for special reasons in- 
fluencing her conduct at the time, to act in contradiction lo 
them. Such forbearance never could have' applied but to a 
state of peace and real neutrality in the north ; and she' could 
not be expected to recur to it aAer France had been suffered, 
by the conquest of Prussia, to establbh herself in full so- 
vereignty along the whole coast, from Dantzic to Lubeck^ 

S 10. The controversy how far the open sea or main ocean, be- 

^J^^^J] yond the immediate vicinity of the coasts, may be appro- 
ini^ the do- priated by one nation to the exclusion of others, which once 
J^^'J^ exercised the pens of the ablest European jurists, can hardly 
be considered open at this day. Grotiusy in his treatise on 
the Law of Peace and War, hardly admits more than the 
possibility of appropriating the waters immediately contigu- 
ous, though he adduces a number of quotations from ancient 
authors, showing that a broader pretension has been some- 
times sanctioned by usage and opinion. But he never inti- 
mates that any thing more than a limited portion could be 
thus claimed ; and he uniformly speaks of *< parsy** or ^^partut 

» Annual Register, toI. zCz. (Stite Pmpen,) p. 773. 
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num»r always confioiiig his view to the eflfect of the neigh- 
bouring land in giving a jurisdiction and property of this 
sort" He had previously taken the lead in maintaining the 
common right of mankind to the free navigation, commerce^ 
and fisheries of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, against the 
exclusive claims of Spain and Portii^al, founded on the right 
of previous discovery, confirmed by possession and the papal 
grants. The treatise De Mare LiberowB» published in 1609. 
The claim of sovereignty asserted by the kings of England 
over the British seas was supported by AVbencua GentiliSf in 
his Adoocatio Hapamoh in 1613. In 1636, SeUen published 
his Mare CUnisum, in which the general principles maintained 
by Grotius are called in question, and the claim of England 
more fully vindicated than by Geatilis. The first book of 
Sdden's celebrated treatise is devoted to the proposition that 
the sea may be made property, which he attempts to show, 
not by reasoning, but by collecting a multitude of quotations 
from ancient authors, in the style of Grotius, but with much 
less selection. He no where grapples with the arguments by 
which such a vague and extensive dominion is shown to be 
repugnant to the law of nations. And in the second part, 
which indeed is the main object of his work, he has recourse 
only to proofs of usage and of positive compact, in order to 
show that Great Britain is entitled to the sovereignty of 
what are called the ATarrow Seas.^^ Father Paul SarpU the 
celebrated historian of the council of Trent, also wrote a 
vindication of the claim of the republic of Venice to the 
sovereignty of the Adriatic^' Bynkenhoek examined the 
general question, in the earliest of his published works, with 
the vigour and acumen which distinguish all his writings. 
He admits that certain portions of the sea may be suscep- 
tible of exclusive dominion, though he denies the chum of 
the English crown to the British seas on the ground of the 
want of uninterrupted possession. He asserts that there was 

>• De Jur. Bel AC Pm:. lib. iL cap. 3, §S 6— 1^ 
^ Edmbiifi^ Beriew, toL zi. art 1, p. 16. 

i*PMk 8tfpi.DdDcniiaiodd Mara AdmtioosiiieSeggioQl per ilJ^ 
Middb8craii«MBip.deTcaesii^ FmmLl6r&,n». 
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no instance, at the time when he wrote, in which the sea 
was subject to any particular sovereign, where the surroimd- 
ing territory did not belong to him.^^ Puffendorf lays it down, 
that in a narrow sea the dominion belongs to the sovereigiis 
of the surrounding land, and is distributed, where there are 
several such sovereigns, according to the rules applicable to 
neighbouring proprietors on a lake or river,' supposing no 
compact has been made, "as is pretended,^ he says, ^bj 
Great Britam ;" but he expresses himself with a sort of in- 
dignation at the idea that the main ocean can ever be appro- 
priated.^^ The authority of Vattel would be full and ex{dicit 
to the same purpose, were it not weakened by the con- 
cession, that though the exclusive right of navigation or fish- 
ery in the sea cannot be claimed by one nation on the ground 
of immemorial use, nor lost to others by non-user, on the 
principle of prescription, yet it may be thus established where 
the non-user assumes the nature of a consent or tacit agrees 
ment, and thus becomes a title in favour of one natbn against 
another." 

§ 11. The territory of the state includes the lakes, seas, and 

formin ri^^rs entirely enclosed within its limits. The rivers which 
part of the flow through the territory also form a part of the domaio, 
^esute.^ from their sources to their mouths, or as far as they flow 
within the territory, including the bays or estuaries formed 
by their junction with the sea. Where a navigable river 
forms the boundary of conterminous states, the middle of the 
channel, or Thalrceg, is generally taken as the line of sepa- 
tion between the two states, the presumption of law being 
that the right of navigation is common to both ; but this pre- 
sumption may be destroyed by actual proof of prior occu- 
pancy, and long undisturbed possession giving to one of the 
ripuarian proprietors the exclusive title to the entire river.^ 

16 De Dominio Maris, Opera Minera, Dissert V. first published in 1703. 
" De Jure Naturae et Gentium, Hb. iv. cap. 5,^7. 
»8 Droit des Gens, liv. i. ch. 23, §§ 279—286. 

i» Vattel, Droit des Gens, liy. i. ch. 22, § 266. Martens, Pr^df dm Droit 
des Gens Modeme de PEurope, liv. ii. ch. 1, § 39. 



Things of which the use is inexhaustibley such as the sea S 13- 
and running water, cannot be so appropriated as to exclude in^^nt 
others from using these elements in any manner which does p«tMg« 
not occasion a loss or inconvenience to the proprietor. This flowing 
is what is called an innocent tue. Thus we have seen that through 
the jurisdiction possessed by one nation over sounds, straits, gtates. 
and other arms of the sea, leading through its own territory 
to that of another, or to other seas common to all nations, 
does not exclude others from the right of innocent passage 
through these communications. The same principle is ap- 
plicable to rivers flowing from one state throi^h the territory 
of another into the sea, or into the territory of a third state. 
The right of navigating, for commercial purposes, a river 

• 

which flows through the territories of diflferent states, is com- 
mon to all the nations inhabiting the different parts of its 
banks ; but this right of innocent passage being what the 
text writers call an imperfect rights its exercise is necessarily 
modified by the safety and convenience of the state affected 
by it, and can only be effectually secured by mutual con- 
vention regulating the nK)de of its' exercise.** 

It seems that this right draws after it the incidental rifi^ht S 13. 
of using all the means which arc necessary to the secure en- rieht to 
joyment of the principal right itself. Thus the Roman law, uie Uie 
which considered navigable rivers as public or common pro- therifcfi» 
perty, declared that the right to the use of the shores was 
incident U> that of the water ; and that the right to navigate 
a river involved the right to moor vessels to its banks, to lade 
and unlade cargoes, &c. The publicists apply this principle 
of the Roman civil law to the same case between nations, 
and infer the right to use the adjacent land for these purposes 
as means necessary to the attainment of the end for which 
the free navigation of the water is permitted.** 

to Grotiua, de Jur. Bel. wc Pic lib. ii. cap. 2, ^S 12— 14( cap. 3, ^§ 7—12. 
VatteU Droit des Gent, hr. ii. ch. 9, ^§ 126—130; ch. 10, §^ 132—134 
PufTeodorf, de Jur. Nature et Gentium, Kb. iii. cap. 3, §^ 3—6. 

<* Grotiua, de Jur. Bel. ac Pac. lib. ii. cap. 2, § 15. Puifeiidorf, de Jur. 
NaturcetGeBtium,lib.likcap.3,|8. Vattdt I^voit des GefHb !>▼• ii* ch. 9, 

4 1QQ. 
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§ 14. The incidental right, like the principal right itself, is im- 

2^^l,„. perfect in its nature, and the mutual convenience of both 
ptrfbd m parties must be consulted in its exercise. 

theiF Mi" 
ture. 

§ 15. Those -who are interested in the enjoyment of these rigbts 

Mod^Ura- ,^^^ renounce them entirely, or consent to modify them in 
theserights such manner as mutual convenience and policy may dictate 
by^oHn. ^ remarkable instance of such a rcfnu&ciation is found in the 
treaty of Westphalia, confirmed by subsequent treaties, bf 
which the navigation of the river Scheldt was closed to the 
Belgic provinces, in favour of the Dutch. The forcible open- 
ing of this navigation by the French on the o<5cupation of Bd- 
gium by the arms of the French Republic in 1792, in viobp 
tion of these treaties, was one of the principal ostensible 
causes of the war between France on one side, and Great 
Britain and Holland on the other. By the treaties of Yienna, 
the Belgic provinces were united to Holland, under the same 
sovereign, and the navigation of the Scheldt was placed on 
the same footing of freedom with that of the Rhine and other 
great European rivers. 

§ 16. By the treaty of Vienna in 1815, the commercial naviga- 

Vieiina*re. ^^^^ ^'^ rivers, which separate different states, or flow through 

specting their respective territories, was declared to be entirely free 

Eui^peaa *^ their whole course, from the point where each river be- 

liyen. comes navigable to its mouth ; provided that the regulations 

relating to the police of the navigation should be observed, 

which regulations were to be uniform, and as favourable as 

possible to the commerce of all nations.** 

By the Annexe xvi. to the final act of the congress of Vi- 
enna, the free navigation of the Rhine is confirmed ** in its 
whole course, from the point where it becomes navigable to 
the sea, ascending or descending ;*' and detailed regulations 
are provided respecting the navigation of that river, and the 
Neckar, the Mayn, the Moselle, the Meuse, and the Scheldt, 
which are declared in like manner to be free from the point 

« Acte Final du Congi^ de Yienne, art 14^ 96, 109. 
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vyhere each of these riven becomes Davigable to its mouth. 
Similar regulatioos respecting the free navigatioD of the Elbe 
were established among the powers interested in the com- 
merce of that river, by an act signed at Dresden the 12th 
December, 1821. And the stipulations between the different 
powers interested in the free navigation of the Vistula and 
other rivers of ancient Poland contained in the treaty of the 
Sd May, 1815, between Austria and Russia, and of the same 
date between Russia and Prussia, to which last Austria sub- 
sequently acceded, are confirmed by the final act of the con? 
gresB of Vienna. The same treaty also extends the general 
principles adopted by the congress rekiting to the DavigatioQ 
of rivers to that of the Po.** 

The interpretation of these stipulations respecting the free §17.^ 
navigation of the Rhine gave rise to a controversy between q^ the°^ 
the kingdom of the Netherlands and the other states inte- Rhine, 
rested in the comjmerce of that river. The Dutch govern- 
ment cjaimed the exclusive right of regulating and imposing 
duties upon the trade, within its own territory, at the places 
where the different branches into which the Rhine divides 
itself foil into the sea.. The expression in the treaties of 
Paris and Vienna **ju$qu* ik la mer^ to the sea, was said to 
be different in its import from the term "^ into the sea ;^ and 
besides, it was added, if the upper states insist so strictly upon 
the terms of the treaties, they must be contented with the 
course of the proper Rhine itself. The mass of waters brought 
down by that river, dividing itself a short distance above 
Nimiguen, is carried to the sea through three principal chan- 
nels, the Waal^ the Leck^ and the Yttd : the first descending 
by Gorcom, where it changes its name for that of the Meum ; 
the second approaching the sea at Rotterdam ; and the third» 
lakii^ a northerly course by Zutphen and Deventer, empties 
Uself into Zuydersee. None of these channels, however, is 
called the Rhine ; that name is preserved to a small stream 
which leaves the Leek at Wyck, takes its course by the 

» Mayer, Corpus Juris Germanict, torn. u. p. 33i---339,S9& AdeFlsBl, 

■It. 14, 118,96. 
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learned retreats of Utrecht and Leyden, graduallj dispeniiig 
and losing its waters among the sandj downs at Kulwyck. 
The proper Rhine being thus useless for the purposes of 
navigation, the Leek was substituted for it by comnnon con- 
sent of the powers interested in the question ; and the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands ailerwards consented that the WaaL 
as being better adapted to the purposes of navigation, should 
be substituted for the Leek. But it was insisted by that 
government that the Waal terminates at Grorcum, to which 
the tide ascends, and where consequently the Rhine termi- 
nates ; all that remains of that branch of the river from Gor- 
cum to Helvoetsluys and the mouth of the Mouse is an arm 
of the sea, enclosed within the territory of the kingdom, and 
consequently subject to any regulations which its government 
may think fit to establish. 

On the other side, it was contended by the powers int9> 
rested in the navigation of the river, that the stipulations in 
the treaty of Paris in 1814, by which the sovereignty of the 
House of Orange over Holland was revived, with an acces- 
sion of territory, and the navigation of the Rhine was, at the 
same time, declared to be free, ** from the point where it b^- 
eomes navigable to the sea,'* were inseparably connected in 
the intentions of the allied powers who were parties to the 
treaty. The intentions thus disclosed were afterwards car- 
ried into effect by the congress of Vienna, which determined 
the union of Belgium to Holland, and confirmed the freedom 
of navigation of the Rhine, as a condition annexed to this 
augmentation of territory which had been accepted by the 
government of the Netherlands. The right to the free navi- 
gation of the river, it was said, draws after it, by necessary 
implication, the innocent use of the different waters which 
unite it with the sea ; and the expression " to the sea" was in 
this respect equivalent to the term " into the sea," since the 
pretension of the Netherlands to levy unlimited duties upon 
its principal passages into the sea would render wholly useless 
to other states the privilege of navigating the river within 
the Dutch territory.** 

» Annual Register for 1826, vol. bcviii. p. 259—263. 
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After a long and tedioiiB negotiatioii, thk question 
finally settled bj the convention concluded at MajFence the 
^Ist of March, 1831, between all the ripuarian states><^ the 
Rhine, by which the navigation of the river was declared 
free from the point where it becomes navigable into the sea« 
{bis in die See^) including its two principal outlets or moEths 
in the kingdom of the Netherlands, the Leek and the Waatt 
passing by Rotterdam and Briel through the first-named war 
tercourse, and by Dortrecht and Helvoetsluys through the 
latter, with the use of the artificial communication by the 
canal of Voome with Helvoetsluys. By the terms of this 
treaty, the government of the Netherlands stipulates, in case 
the passages by the main sea by Briel or Helvoetsluys abould 
at any time become innavigable, through natural or artificial 
causes, to indicate other watercourses for the navigation and 
commerce of the ripuarian states, equal in convenience to 
those which may be open to the navigation and commeroe of 
its own subjects. The convention also provides minute regu- 
lations of police and fixed toll-duties on vessels and merchan- 
dise passing through the Netherlands territory to or from the 
sect, and also by the diflferent ports of the upper ripuarian 
states on the Rhine.'' 

By the treaty of peace concluded at Paris in 1763, be- s 18. 
tween France, Spain, and Great Britain, the province of C3a- 5^J*^^Sj? 
aada was ceded to Great Britain by France, and that of aMippi. 
Florida to the same power by Spain, and the boundary be- 
tween the French and British possessions in North America 
was ascertained by a line drawn through the middle of the 
river Mississippi from its source to the Iberville, and from 
thence through the latter river and the lakes Maurepas and 
Pontchartrain to the sea. The right of navigating the Mis- 
sissippi was at the same time secured to the subjects of Great 
Britain from its source to the sea, and the passages in and 
out of its mouth, without being stopped or visited, or the pay- 
ment of any duty whatsoever. The province of Louisiana 
was soon afterwards ceded by France to Spain ; and by the 

* Maiteni, Nouvetu Becuetl, torn. is. p. 352. 
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treaty of Paris, 1788, Florida was retroc^ded to Spdn by 
Oreat Britain. The independence of the United States was 
acknowledgedi and the right of nav^ating the Mississippi was 
secured to the citizens of the United States and the sabjeeti 
of Great Britain by the separate treaty between these poweri. 
But Spain having become thus possessed of both banks of the 
Mississippi at its mouth, and a considerable distance above 
its mouth, claimed its exclusive navigation bek>w the point 
where the southern boundary of the United States stitKsk Ae 
river. This claim was resisted, and the right to partidpate 
in the navigation of the river from its source to the sea was 
insisted on by the United States, under the treaties of 170S 
and 1783, as well as the law of nature and nations. The 
dispute was terminated by the treaty of San Lorenzo el Real, 
in 1705, by the 4th article of which his Catholic Majestv 
agreed that the navigation of the Mississippi, in its whole 
breadth, from its source to the ocean, should be free to tb^ 
citizens of the United States : and by the 22nd article, they 
were permitted to deposite their goods at the port of New Or- 
leans, and to export them from thence, withouit paying any 
other duty than the hire of the warehouses. The subs^iueiit 
acquisition of Louisiana and Florida by the United States 
having included within their territory the whole river from its 
source to the Gulf of Mexico, and the stipulation in the treaty 
of 1783, securing to British subjects a right to participate in 
its navigation, not having been renewed by the treaty of 
Ghent in 1814, the right of navigating the Mississippi is now 
vested exclusively in the United States. 

The right of the United States to participate with Spain in 
the navigation of the river Mississippi was rested by the Ame* 
rican government on the sentiment written in deep characters 
on the heaK of man, that the ocean is free to all men, and 
Its rivers to ail their inhabitants. This natural right was found 
to be universally acknowledged and protected in all tracts of 
country, united under the same political society, by laying the 
navigable rivers open to all their inhabitants. When these 
rivers enter the limits of another society if the right of the 
upper inhabitants to descend the stream was in any case oh^ 
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stnicted, it was an act of force by a stronger society against 
a weaker, condemned fay the judgment of mankind. The 
then recent case of the attempt of the emperor Joseph II. to 
open the navigation of the Scheldt from Antwerp to the sea 
was considered as a striking proof of the general union of 
sentiment on this point, as it was believed that Amsterdam - 
had scarcely an advocate out of Holland, and even there her 
pretensions were advocated on the ground of treaties, and not 
of natural right This sentiment of right in favour of the up* 
per inhabitants mast become stronger in the proportion which 
their extent of country bears to the lower. The United States 
held 600,000 square miles of inhabitable territory on the 
Mississippi and its branches, and this river with its branches 
aflbrded many thouuinds of miles of navigable waters pe- 
netrating this territory in all its parts. The inhabitable ter- 
ritory of Spain bebw their boundary and bordering on the 
river, which alone could pretend any fear of being incom« 
moded by their use of the river, were not the thousandth part 
of that extent This vast portion of the territory of the 
United States had no other outlet for its productions, and 
these productions were of the bulkiest kind. And, in truth, 
their passage down the river might not only be innocent, as 
to the Spanish subjects on the river, but would not fail to en- 
rich them far beyond their actual condition. The real inte- 
rests, then, of aH the inhabitants, upper and k>wer, concurred 
in (act with their respective rights. 

If the appeal was to the law of nature and nations, as ex- 
pressed by writers on the subject, it was agreed by them, that 
even if the river, where it passes between Florida and Lo«* 
isiana, were the exclusive right of Spain, still an innocent 
passage along it was a natural right in those inhabitii^ its 
borders above. It would ^indeed be what those writers call 
an imperfect right, because the modiBcation of its exercise 
depends, in a considerable degree, on the conveniency of the 
nation through which they were to pass. But il^ was still a 
right as real as any other right however well defined ; and 
were it to be refused, or so shackled by regulations not ne- 
cessary for the peace or safety of the inhabitants, as to ren- 
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der its use impracticable to us, it would then be an 4bjury,of 
which we should be entitled to demand redress. The right 
of the upper inhabitants to use this navigation was the coun- 
terpart to that of those possessing the shores below, and 
founded in the same natural relations with the soil and water. 
And the line at which their respective rights met was to be 
advanced or withdrawn, so as to equalise the inconveniences 
resulting to each party from the exercise of the right by the 
other. This estimate was to be fairly made with a mutual 
disposition to make equal sacrifices, and the numbers on each 
side ought to have their due weight in the estimate. Spain 
held so very small a tract of habitable land on either ade 
below our boundary, that it might in fact be considered as a 
strait in the sea; for though it was eighty leagues from our 
southern boundary to the mouth of the river, yet it was only 
here and there in spots and slips that the land rises, above the 
level of the water in times of inundation. There were theni 
and ever must be, so few inhabitants on her part of the river, 
that the freest use of its navigation might be admitted to ui 
without their annoyance.^ 

It was essential to the interests of both parties that the na- 
vigation of the river should be free to both, on the footing on 
which it was defined by the treaty of Paris, viz. through its 
whole breadth. The channel of the Mississippi was remarka- 
bly winding, crossing and recrossing perpetually from one 
side to the other of the general bed of the river. Within the 
elbows thus made by the channel there was generally an eddj 
setting upwards, and it was by taking advantage of these 
eddies, and constantly crossing from one to another of them, 
that boats were enabled to ascend the river. Without this 
right the navigation of the whole river would be impractica- 
ble both to the Americans and Spaniards. 

It was a principle that the right to a thing gives a right to 
the means without which it could not be used, that is to say, 
• 

^ Tlie authorities referred to on tliis head were the following: Grotius, 
de Jur. Bel. ac Pac. fib. ii. cap. 2. §§ 11—13; c. 3, §§ 7—12. Puffendorf, 
lib. iii. cap. 3, §§ 3—6. WolfT's Inst §§ 310—312. Vattel, liv. L § 393{ 
Uv. ii. §§ 123—139. 
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that the means follow the end. Thus a right to navigate a 
river draws to it a right to moor vessels to its shores, to land 
on them in cases of distress, or for other necessary purposes, 
d^c. This principle was founded in natural reason, was 
evidenced by the common sense of mankind, and declared by 
the writers before quoted. 

The Roman law, which, like other municipal laws, placed 
the navigation of their rivers on the footing of nature, as to 
their own citizens, by declaring them public, declared also 
that the right to the use of the shores was incident to that of 
the water.*^ The laws of every country probably did the 
same. This must have been so understood between France 
and Great Britain at the treaty of Paris, where a right was 
ceded to British subjects to navigate the whole river, and ex- 
pressly that part between the island of New Orleans and the 
western bank, without stipulating a word about the use of 
the shores, though both of them belonged then to France, 
and were to belong immediately to Spain. Had not the use 
of the shores been considered as incident to that of the water, 
it would have been expressly stipulated, since its necessity 
was too obvious to have escaped either party. Accordingly 
ail British subjects used the shores habitually for the pur- 
poses necessary to the navigation of the river ; and when a 
Spanish governor undertook at one time to forbid this, and 
even cut loose the vessels fastened to the shores, a British 
vessel went immediately, nrxwred itself opposite] the town of 
New Orleans, and set out guards with orders to fire on such 
as might attempt to disturb her moorings. The* governor 
acquiesced, the right was constantly exercised afterwards* 
and no interruption ever offered. 

This incidental right extends even beyond the shores, when 
circumstances render it necessary to the exercise of the prin- 
cipal right ; as in the case of a vessel damaged, where the 
mere shore could not be a safe deposite for her cargo tiH 
she could be repaired, she may remove into safe ground off 
the river. The Roman law was here quoted too, because it 

» Intt liv. u. 1. 1. §1 1 5. 
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gave a good idea both of the extent and the limitatioiis of this 
right.^ 

% 19. The relative position of the United States and Great Bri- 

S^tiw St" ^°» ^^ respect to the navigation of the great northern lakes 
Lawrence, and the river St. Lawrence, appears to be similar to that 
of the United States and Spain, previously to the cession of 
Louisiana and Florida, in respect to the MisBissippi; the 
United States being in possession of the southern shores of 
the lakes and the river St. Lawrence to the point where their 
northern boundary line strikes the river, and Great Britain 
of the northern shores of the lakes and the river in its whole 
extent to the sea, as well as of the southern banks of the 
river, fron) the latitude 45^ north to its mouth. 

The claim of the people of the United States, of a right to 
navigate the St Lawrence to and from (he sea» has recently 
become the subject of discussion between the American and 
British governments. 

On the part of the United States government, this right is 
rested on the same grounds of natural right and obvious ne> 
cessity which had formerly been urged in reqpect to the river 
Mississippi. The dispute between different European powers 
respecting the navigation of the Scheldt in 1784, was also 
referred to in the correspondence on this subject, and the case 
of that river was distinguished from that of the St Lawrence 
by its peculiar circumstances. Among others, it is known to 
have been alleged by the Dutch, that the whole coune of 
the two branches of this river which passed within the do- 
minions of Holland was entirely artificial; that it owed its 
existence to the skill and labour of Dutchmen ; that its jbanks 
had been erected and maintained by them at a great ex- 
pense. Hence, probably, the motive for that stipulation in 
the treaty of Westphalia, that the lower Scheldt, with the 
canals of Sas and Swin, and other mouths of the sea adjoin- 
ing them, should be kept closed on the side belonging to Hol- 

>• Mr. JeflTenon's Instractions to U. S. mioisten in Spain, March 18, 1792. 
Waitc's SUte Papers, voL x. pp. 135—140. 
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land But the case of the St Lawrence was totally different, 
and the principles on which its free navigation was main- 
tained by the United States had recently received an une- 
quivocal confinnation in the solemn acts of the principal 
states of Europe. In the treaties conclnded at the congress 
of Vienna, it had been stipulated that the navigation of the 
Rhine, the Neckar, the Meyn, the Moselle, the Maese, and 
the Scheldt, should be free to all nations. These stipulations, 
to which Great Britain was a party, might be considered as 
an indication of the present judgment of Europe upon the 
general question. The importance of the present claim 
might be estimated by the fact, that the inhabitants of at 
least eight states of the American union, besides the territory 
of Michigan, had an immediate interest in it, besides the 
prospective interests of other parts connected with this river 
and the inland seas through which it communicates with the 
ocean. The right of this great and growing population to the 
use of this, its only natural outlet to the ocean, was supported 
by the same principles and authorities which had been uiged 
by Mr. Jefferson in the negotiation with Spain respecting the 
navigation of the river Mississippi. The present claim was 
also fortified by the consideration that this navigation was, 
before the war of the American revolution, the common pro- 
perty of all the British subjects inhabiting this continent, 
having been acquired from France by the united exertions of 
the mother country and the colonies in the .varof 1756. The 
claim of the United States to the free navigation of the St 
Lawrence was of the same nature with that of Great Britain 
to the navigation of the Mississippi, as recognised by the 
seventh article of the treaty of Paris, 1763, when the mouth 
and lower shores of that river were held by another power. 
The claim, whilst necessary to the United States, was not in- 
jurious to Great Britain, nor could it violate any of her just 
rights.* 

On the part of the British government, the claim was con- 
sidered as involving the question whether a perfect right to 

* Aneriaa Paper on the Navigition of the 8t Lswrenoe. Congr 
Documentib SeMOM 182f , 1838 { No. 43, p. Si. 
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the free navigation of the river St Lawrence could be main- 
tained according to the principles and practice of the law of 
nations. 

The liberty of passage to be enjoyed by one nation throogh 
the dominions of another was treated by the most eminent 
writers on public law as a qualified, occasional exception to 
the paramount rights of property. They made no distinctioD 
between the right of passage by a river, flowing from the 
possessions of one nation through those of another, to the 
ocean, and the same right to be enjoyed by means of any 
highway, whether of land or water, generally accesBible to 
the inhabitants of the earth. I'he right of passage, then, 
must hold good for other purposes, besides those of trade, — 
for objects of war, as well as for objects of peace,-*-for all 
nations, no less than for any nation in particular, and be at- 
tached to artificial as well as to natural highways. The prin- 
ciple could not therefore be insisted on by the American 
government, unless it was prepared to apply the same prin- 
ciple by reciprocity, in favour of British subjects, to the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi and the Hudson, access to which 
from Canada might be obtained by a few miles of land-car- 
riage, or by the artificial communications created by the 
canals of New York and Ohio. Hence the necessity which 
has been felt by the writers on public law, of controlling the 
operation of a principle so extensive and dangerous, by re- 
stricting the right of transit to purposes of innocent utility, to 
be exclusively determined by the local sovereign. Hence 
the right in question is termed by them an imperfed right 
But there was nothing in these writers, or in the stipulations 
of the treaties of Vienna, respecting the navigation of the 
great rivers of Germany, to countenance the American doc- 
trine of an absolute, natural right. These stipulations were 
the result of mutual consent, founded on considerations of 
mutual interest growing out of the relative situation of the 
diflferent states concerned in this navigation. The same ob- 
servation would apply to the various conventional regulations 
which had been at difiercnt periods applied to the navigation 
of the river Mississippi. As to any supposed right derived 
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from the simultaneous acquisition of the St Lawrence bj the 
British and American people, it could not be allowed to have 
survived the treaty of 1783, by which the independence of 
the United States was acknowledged, and a partition of the 
British dominions in North America was made between the 
new government and that of the mother country.^ 

To this argument it has been replied, on the part of "the 
United States, that if the St Lawrence were regarded as a 
strait connecting navigable seas, as it ought properly to be, 
there would be less controversy. The principle on which the 
right to navigate straits depends, is, that they are accessorial 
to those seas which they unite, and the right of navigatii^ 
which is not exclusive, but common to all nations ; the right 
to navigate the seas drawing after it that of passing the straits. 
The United States and Great Britain have between them the 
exclusive right of navigating the lakes. The St Lawrence 
connects them with the ocean. The right to navigate both 
(the lakes and the ocean) includes that of passing from one 
to the other through the natural link. Was it then reasona- 
ble or just that one of the two co-proprietors of the lakes 
should altogether exclude his associate from the use of a 
common bounty of nature, necessary to the full enjoyment 
of them t The distinction between the right of passage, 
claimed by one nation through the territories of another, on 
land, and that on navigable water, though not always clearly 
marked by the writers on public law, has a manifest exist- 
ence in the nature of things. In the former case, the passage 
can hardly ever take place, especially if it be of numerous 
bodies, without some detriment or inconvenience to the state 
whose territory is traversed. But in the case of a passage 
on water no such injury is sustained. The American govern- 
ment did not mean to contend for any principle, the benefit 
of which, in analogous circumstances, it would deny to Great 
Britain. If, therefore, in the furtlier progress of discovery, a 
connexion should be developed between the river Mississippi 
and Upper Canada, similar to that which exists between the 



Paper on the Narigmtkm of the St Lswftaoe, BcMJini lanr, 
1838 1 Md. 43, p. 4L 
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Uaited States and the St Lawrence, the American govero* 
meat would be always ready to apply, in respect to the Mis- 
sissippi, the same principles it contended for in respect to the 
St. Lawrence. But the case of rivers, which rise and de- 
bouche altogether within the limits of the same nation, ought 
not to be confounded with those which, having their sources 
and navigable portions of their streams in states above, 
finally discharge themselves within the limits of other states 
below. In the former case, the question as to opening the 
navigation to other nations, depended upon the same consi- 
derations which might influence the regulation of other com- 
mercial intercourse with foreign states, and was to be exclu- 
sively determined by the local sovereign. But in respect to 
the latter, the free navigation of the^ river was a natural 
right in the upper inhabitants, of which they could not be 
entirely deprived by the arbitrary caprice of the lower state. 
Nor was the fact of subjecting the use of this right to treaty 
regulations, as was proposed at Vienna to be done in respect 
to the navigatio*! of the European rivers, sufficient to prove 
that the origin of the right was conventional, and not naturaL 
It often happened to be highly convenient, if not sometimes 
indispensable, to avoid controversies, by prescribing certain 
rules for the enjoyment of a natural right The law of na- 
ture, though sufficiently intelligible in its great^outlines and 
general purposes, does not always reach every minute detail 
which is called for by the complicated wants and varieties of 
modern navigation and commerce. Hence the right of navi- 
gating the ocean itself, in, many instances, principally incident 
to a state of war, is subjected, by innumerable treaties, to 
various regulations. These regulations— the transactions at 
Vienna, and other analogous stipulations — should be regarded 
only as the spontaneous homage of man to the paramount 
Lawgiver of the universe, by delivering his great works from 
the artificial shackles and selfish contrivances to which they 
have been arbitrarily and unjustly subjected.'* 

» Mr. Secretary Clay's Letter to Mr. Gallatin, June 19, 1826. Sesrions 
182r,1838$ No.43,p.l8w 
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RIGHTS or LBOATIOir. 



Therb 18 no circumstance which marks more distinctly the % i. 
progress of modem civilization than the institution of perma^ pmL^t 
nent diplomatic missions between different states. The rights diplooMitic 
of ambassadors were known and in some degree respected ™"''""*' 
bj the classic nations of antiquity. During the middle ages 
they were less distinctly recognised, and it was not until the 
seventeenth century that they were firmly established. The 
institution of resident permanent l^ations at all the Euro- 
pean courts took place subsequently to the peace of West- 
phalia, and was rendered expedient by the increasii^ inte- 
rest of the different states in each other's affiiirs grovni^out 
of more extensive commercial and political relations, and 
more refined iqpeculations respecting the balance of power. 
Hence the rights of legation have become definitely ascer- 
tained, and incorporated into the international code. 

Every independent state has a right to send public minis- ^3. 
tcrs to, and receive ministers from, any other sovereign ^^^^ 
state with which it desires to maintain the relations of peace obligation 
and amity. No state, strictly speaking, is obliged, by the -^bfc in? 
positive law of nations, to send or receive public ministers, ni^ciB. 
although the usage and comity of nations seem to have esia- 
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blished a sort of reciprocal duty in this respect It is evident, 
however, that this cannot be more than an imperfect obli- 
gation, and must be modified by the nature and importance 
of the relations to be maintained between different states bj 
means of diplomatic intercourse.^ 

§ 3. How far the rights of legation belong to dependent or 

fen^ ^^ semi-sovereign states, must depend upon the nature of their 
to what peculiar relation to the superior state under whose protection 
*''" ^ they are placed. Thus, by the treaty concluded at Kain- 
ardgi, in 1774, between Russia and the Porte, the provinces 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, placed under the protecticHi of 
the former power, have the right of sending charges d'affiiires 
of the Greek communion to represent them at the court of 
Constantinople.* 

So also of confederated states ; their right of sending pub- 
lic mkusters to each other, or to foreign states depends upon 
the peculiar nature and constitution of the union by which 
ftey are bound together. Under the constitutioa of the ttx- 
mer German empire, and that of the present Gennanic con- 
federation, this right is preserved to all the princes and states 
composing the federal union. Such was also the former con- 
stitution of the United Provinces of the Low Countries, and 
such is now that of the Swiss confederation. By the con- 
stitution of the United States of America every state is ex- 
pressly forbidden from entering, without the consent of con- 
gress, into any treaty, alliance, or confederation, with any 
other state of the union, or with a foreign state, or from en- 
tering, without the same consent, into any agreement or 
compact with another state, or with a foreign power. The 
original power of sending and receiving public ministers is 
essentially modified, if it be not entirely taken away, by this 
prohibition. 

1 Vattel, Droit des Gena, ]W. W. ch. 5, §§ 55^65. Rutherforth*8 lud- 
tutes, ToL ii. b. ii. ch. 9, § 20. Martens, Precis du Droit des Geni Modeme 
de TEuiope, liv. vii. ch. 1, §§ 187—190. 

> VatteT, liv. iv. ch. 5, % 60. Kluber, Droit des Gens Modeme de I'Ea- 
rope, St 3. tit 3, ch. 3, S 175. 
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The question, to what departoient of the government be- § 4. 
longs the right of sending and receiving public ministers, also f^^ ^y 
depends upon the municipal constitution of the state. IncWHwaror 
monarchies, whether absolute or constitutional, this prerog- ^^ 



ativc usually resides in the sovereign. In republics, it is ragntj. 
vested either in the chief magistrate, or in a senate or coun- 
cil, conjointly with, or exclusive of such magistrate. In 
the case of a revolution, civil war, or other contest for the 
sovereignty, although, strictly speaking, tlie nation has the 
exclusive right of determining in whom the l^itimate autho- 
rity of the country resides, yet foreign states must of neces- 
sity judge for themselves whether they will recognise the 
government de factOy by sending to, and receiving ambassa- 
dors from it, or whether they will continue their accustomed 
diplomatic relations with the prince whom they choose to re- 
gard as the legitimate sovereign, or suspend altogether these 
relations with the nation in question. So also where an em- 
pire is severed by the revolt of a province or colony de- 
claring and maintaining its independence, foreign states are 
governed by expediency in determining whether they will 
commence diplomatic intercourse with the new state, or wait 
for its recognition by the metropolitan country.' 

For the purpose of avoiding the difficulties which might 
arise from a formal and positive decision of these questiom, 
diplomatic agents are frequently substituted, who are clothed 
with the powers, and enjoy the immunities of ministers, though 
they are not invested with the representative character, nor 
entitled to diplomatic honours. 

As no state is under a perfect obligation to receive minis- % 5. 
ters from another, it may annex such conditions to their re- Jj^J^^ 
ception as it thinks fit ; but when once received, they are in tion of fo- 
all other respects entitled to the privileges annexed by the J^J^^ 
law of nations to their public character. Thus some govern- 
ments have established it as a rule not to receive one of their 
own native subjects as a minister from a foreign power ; and 

> Vide aote, pL L ch. 2, SS 17, 18. 
22 
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a government ma j iteceive one of its own subjects under the 
expressed condition that he shall continue amenable to the 
local laws and jurisdiction. So also one court may refuse to 
receive a particular individual as minister from another court, 
alleging the motives on which such refusal is grounded.^ 

§ 6. The primitive law of nations makes no distinction between 

tion^mib- ^^^ different classes of public ministers : but the modern 
lie mini*- usage of Europe having introduced into the voluntary law of 
nations certain distinctions in this respect, which, for want 
of exact definition, became the perpetual source of contro- 
versies, a uniform rule was at last adopted by the congress 
of Vienoa,. and that of Aix la Chapellc, which put an end to 
those disputes. By the rule thus established, public ministers 
are divided into the four following classes : — 

1. Ambassadors, and papal legates or nuncioi^ 

2. Envoys, ministers, or others accredited to sovereigns, 
(aupr^ des souverains.) 

8. Ministers resident accredited to sovereigns. 

4. Charges d'Afiaires accredited to the minister of foreign 
afikirs.^ 

Ambassadors and other public ministers of the first class 
are exclusively entitled to what is called the representative 
character, being considered as peculiarly representing the 
sovereign or state by whom they are delegated, and entitled 
to the same honours to which their constituent would be en- 
titled were he personally present. This must, however, be 
taken in a general sense, as indicating the sort of honours to 
which they are entitled ; and the exact ceremonial to be ob- 
served towards this class of ministers depends upon usage, 
which has fluctuated at difierent periods of European history. 
There is a slight shade of difference between ambassadors 
ordinary and extraordinary; the former designation being 

* Bynkershoek, de Font Competent. Legatonim, cap. 11, § 10.. Marteoi^ 
Manuel Diplomatique, ch. 1, § 6. 

' R^ez du Congr^s de Vienne du 19 Mara, 1815. Protocol du Congre» 
d'Aix la Cbapelle du 21 Novembre, 1818. Martens, Manuel Diplomatique^ 
ch. 4» S 3& 
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exclusively applied to those sent on pennanent misBionSy the 
latter to those employed on a particular or extraordinary 
occasion, or residing at a foreign court for an indeterminate 
period/ 

The right of sending ambassadors is exclusively confined 
to crowned heads, the great republics, and other states enti- 
tled to royal honours.^ 

All other public ministers are destitute of that peculiar 
character which is supposed to be derived from representing 
generally the persbn and dignity of the sovereign. They re- 
present him only in respect to the particular business com- 
mitted to their charge at the court to which they are accre- 
dited.' 

Ministers of the second class are envoys, envoys extra- 
ordinary, ministers plenipotentiary, envoj^ extraordinary and 
ministers plenipotentiary, and internuncios of the pope.^ 

In the third class are included ministers, ministers resident, 
residents, and ministers charges d'affaires accredited to sove- 
reigns.*® 

Charges d'affaires, accredited to the minister of foreign 
affairs of the court at which they reside, are either charges 
d*aflaires ad hoc^ who are originally sent and accredited by 
their governments, or charges d'affaires pmr interim^ sub- 
stituted in the place of the minister of their respective na- 
tions during his absence.'^ 

According to the rule prescribed by the congress of Vienna, 
and which has since been generally adopted, public ministers 
take rank between themselves in each class according to the 
date of the official notification of their arrival at the court 
to which they are accredited.*' 

• Vattel, Droit det Gens, Kt. it. ch. 6, %S 70^79. Bfarteiu, Preck da 
Droit des Gens Modeme de TEurope, liv. yiI ch. 3, % 192. Mirteii% Ma- 
nuel Diplomatique, ch. 1, 4 9. 

f Martena, Precis, kc lir. Yii. ch. 2, % 19& Vide ante, pt ii. ch. 3, ^ 3. 

• Martena, Manuel Diplomatique, ch. 1, ^ 10. 
•Ibid. 

M Martena, Pr6cia, kc. liv. ru. ch. 2, ^ 194. 

11 Martens, Manuel Dipfeiiiatique, ch. 1, § tl. 

» Reoei du Congrte de riernie du 19 lfrff% 1815, art 4. 
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The same decision of the congress of Vienna has also 
abolished all distinctions of rank between public miBisters 
arising from consanguinity, and family or political relatioiK 
between their different courts.*^ 

A state which has a right to send public ministers of dif- 
ferent classes may determine for itself what rank it chooses 
to confer upon its diplomatic agents ; but usage generally 
requires that those who maintain permanent missions near 
the government of each other should send and receive minis- 
ters of equal rank. One minister may represent his sove- 
reign at different cdurts, and a state may send several minis- 
ters to the same cpurt. A minister or ministers may also 
have full powers to treat with foreign states, as at a congress 
of different nations, without being accredited to any particular 
court" 

Consuls and other commercial agents, not being accredited 
to the sovereign or minister of foreign affairs, are not, in 
general, considered as public ministers ; but the consuls main- 
tained by the Christian powers of Europe and America near 
the Barbary States are accredited and treated as public 
ministers.^ 

^ 7. Every diplomatic agent, in order to be received in that 

credeiKe. character, and to enjoy the privileges and honours attached 
to his rank, must be furnished with a letter of credence. In 
the case of an ambassador, envoy, or minister of either of 
the three first classes, this letter of credence is addressed by 
the sovereign or other chief magistrate of his own state to 
the sovereign or stale to whom the minister is delegated. In 
the case of a charges d'affaires, it is addressed by the secre- 
tary, or minister of state charged with the department of 
foreign affairs, to the minister of foreign affairs of the other 
government. It may be in the form of a cabinet letter^ but is 

»3 lb. art. 6. 

«4 Martens, Precis, &c. Viv. vii. ch. 2, §§ 199—204. 

1^ Bynkershoek, de Foro Competent* I>e^t. cap. 10, §§ 4 — 6. Maitenfl^ 
Manuel Diplomatique, cli. 1, § 13. Vattel, liv. ii. ch. 2, § S4, Wicqiicibrt, 
ide TAmbassadeur, liv. i. \ 1, p. 63. 
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more generally in that of a letter of coundL If the latter, it 
is signed by the sovereign, and sealed with the great seal of 
state. The minister is furnished with an authenticated copy, 
to be delivered to the minister of foreign affiiirs on asking an 
audience for the purpose of delivering the original to the 
sovereign or other chief magistrate of the state to whom he 
is sent The letter of credence states the general object of 
his mission, and requests that full faith and credit may be 
given to what he shall say on the part of his court ^^ 



The full power authorizing the minister to negotiate may S 8. 

power. 



be inserted in the letter of credence, but it is more usually 



drawn up in the form of letters patent. In general, minis- 
ters sent to a congress are not provided with a letter of cre- 
dence, but only with a full power, of which they reciprocally 
exchange copies with each other, or deposite them in the 
hands of the mediating power or presiding minister.^^ 

The instructions of the minister are for his own direction s 9. 
only, and not to be communicated to the government to which ^^J^^J*^ 
he is accredited, unless he is ordered by his own government 
to communicate them in extenso, or partially, or in the ex- 
ercise of his discretion, he deems it expedient to make such 
a communication." 

A public minister proceeding to his destined post, in time § 10. 
of peace, requires no other protection than a passport from ***^ 
his own government In time of war, he must be provided 
with a safe-conduct, or passport, from the government of the 
state with which his own country is in hostility, to enable 
him to travel securely through its territories.'' 

^ Hartens, Pr^cia, &c. Tnr. riL ch. 3, § 202. Wicqucfort, de rAmbaa- 
ndcur, Iit. L { 15. 

" W'icquefoit, Ut. i. } 16. MMtens, Pr^cii, Stc Uv. vu. ch. 3, § 204. 
Mairael Diplomatiqiie, cli. 2, S 17* 

>* Manuel Diploniatique, ch. 2, } 16. 

» VatteU liT. It. ch. 7, § 85. Manuel Diplomatique, ch. 2, { 19. Flaa- 
nn, Hialoire dc la Diplofnatie Fhm^aaie, torn. ▼. p. 246. 
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% 11. A public minister, in passing through the territory of a 

ndi^iter friendly state, other than that of the goveroment to which he 

pasnng is accredited, is entitled to respect and protection, though not 

theteffi- invested with all the privileges and immunities which be en- 

toiy of joys within the dominions of the sovereign to whom he is sent 

state than ^^^^ extent of respect and protection due to a public minis- 

that to ter within the territory of a foroign state other than that to 
which he is sent, is carried by VtUtd further than seems to be 



^^^ warranted by reason, the usage of nations, or the authority 
of other text writers upon international law. The inviola- 
bility of ambassadors under that law is by Groiius and Byn- 
kershoek, among others, understood as binding on tho0e so- 
vereigns only to whom they are sent; and Wicquefort^ in 
particular, who has been ever considered as the stoutest 
champion of ambassadorial rights, determines that the assas- 
sination of the ministers of Francis L, referred to by Vattel, 
though an atrocious murder, was no breach of international 
law as to the privileges of ambassadors. It might be a vio- 
lation of the right of innocent passage, aggravated by the cir- 
cumstance of the dignified character of the persons on whom 
the crime was committed, and even a just cause of war 
against the emperor Charles V., without involving the ques- 
tion of protection as an ambassador, which arises exclusively 
from a legal implication which can only exist between the 
states from and to whom he is sent.^ 

S 13. It is the duty of every public minister, on arriving at hii 

DutiM of destined post, to notify his arrival to the minister of foreign 

minister on affairs. If the foreign minister is of the first class, this noti- 

arriving at fication is usually communicated by a secretary of embassy 

or legation, or othisr person attached to the mission, who 

hands to the minister of foreign affairs a copy of the letter 

ef credence, at the same time requesting an audience of the 

sovereign for his principal. Ministers of the second and third 

90 Vatiel, Viv. iv. ch. 7, § 84. Wicquefort, liv. i. § 39, pp. 433—439. 
Grotius, de Jur. Bel. ac Pac. lib. ii. cap. 18, § 5. Bynkerahoek, de Foro 
Competent Leg^t. cap. 9, § 7. Rutherforth's Instit vol. iL b. u. cfa* 9, ^ 
xz. Ward's Hist, of the Law of Nations, vol ii. ch. 17, pp. 334-^39. 
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classes generally notify their arrival bj letter to the minister 
of foreign afiairs, requesting him to take the orders of the 
sovereign as to the delivery of their letters of credence. 
Charges d'affaires^ who are not accredited to the sovereign, 
notify their arrival in the same manner, at the same time 
requesting an audience of the minister of foreign affairs for 
the purpose of delivering their letters of credence. 

Ambassadors, and other ministers of the first class, are en- § 13. 
titled to a public audience of the sovereign ; but this ceremony ^ ^^ .q. 
is not necessary to enable them to enter on their functions, ^5!*JP" ^ 
and, together with the ceremony of the solemn entry^ which gistimte. 
was formerly practised with respect to this class of ministers, 
is now usually dispensed with, and they are received in a 
private audience in the same manner as other ministers. At 
this audience, the letter of credence is delivered, and the 
minister pronounces a complimentary discourse, to which the 
sovereign replies.' In republican states, the foreign minister 
is received in a similar manner, by the chief executive ma- 
gistrate or council charged with the foreign affairs of the na- 
tion," 

The usage of civilized nations has established a certain s l^ 
etiquette to be observed by the members of the diplomatic ^^^^ 
corps resident at the same court towards each other, and to- quette. 
wards the members of the government to which they are ac- 
credited. The duties which comity requires to be observed 
in this respect belong rather to the code of manners than of 
laws, and can hardly be made the subject of positive sanction : 
but there are certain established rules in respect to them, the 
non-observance of which may be attended with inconvenience 
in the performance of more serious and important duties. 
Such are the visits of etiquette which the diplomatic cere- 
noooial of Europe requires to be rendered and reciprocated 
between public ministers resident at the same court^ 

o Mtfteni, MMMiel DiploBatique, ch. 4^ ^^ 33—36. 
* Manuel DtpkNnitique, ch. 4| § 37. 
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5 15. From the moment a public minister enters the territory of 
^f^P^^ the state to which he is sent, during the time of his residence, 
minister, and until he leaves the country, he is entitled to an entire ex- 
emption from the local jurisdiction, both civil and criminaL 
Representing the rights, interests, and dignity of Ihe sovereign 
or state by whom he is delegated, his person is sacred and 
inviolable. To give a more lively idea of this complete ex- 
emption from the local jurisdiction, the fiction of extra-terri- 
toriality has been invented, by which the minister, though 
actually in a foreign country, is supposed still to remain within 
the territory of his own sovereign. He continues still sub- 
ject to the laws of his own country, which govern his personal 
status and rights of property, whether derived from contract, 
inheritance, or testament His children bom abroad are 
considered as natives. This exemption from the local laws 
and jurisdiction is founded upon mutual utility growii^ out 
of the necessity that public mmisters should be entirely inde- 
pendent of the local authority, in order to fulfil the duties of 
their mission. The act of sending the minister on the one 
hand, and of receiving him on the other, amounts to a tacit 
compact between the two states that he shall be subject only 
to the authority of his own nation.^ 

The passports or safe conduct, granted by his own govern- 
ment in time of peace, or by the government to which he is 
sent in time of war, are sufiicient evidence of his public cha- 
racter for this purpose.^ 

5 16. This immunity extends, not only to the person of the mi- 
tioiMtothe ^^^^^^9 ^^^ *^ ^'^ family and suite, secretaries of legation and 
general other secretaries, his servants, moveable effects, and the house 

® in which he resides.** 

^ Grotius, de Jur. Bel. ac Pac. lib. iL cap. 18, § 1—6. Rutherfoith's Inst 
voL ii. b. ii. ch. 9, § 20. Wicquefort, de TAmbasGadeur, liv. i. § 27. Byn- 
kershoek, de Jure Competent. Legat cap. 5, 8. Vattel, Droit des Gena^ 
liv. iv. ch. 7, §§ 81—125. Martens, Precis, &c. liv. vii. ch. 5, §§ 214— 2ia 
Kluber, Droit des Gens Modeme de TEurope, pt. ii. tit 2, § 203, 

24 Vattel, liv. iv. ch. 7, § 83. 

« Grotius, de Jur. Bel. ac Pac. lib. xviii. §§ 8, 9. Bynkershoek, de Foro 
Competent Legat cap. 13, } 5, cap. 15, 20. Vattel, liv. iv. ch. 8, § 113; 
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The miiMiter's penoD ii in general entirely exempt both ezemptoi 
from the civil and crimioal jurisdiction of the country where locaijuHt- 
he resides. To this general ezemptiony there may be the fol- dicdon. 
lowing exceptions: 

1. This exemption from the jurisdiction of the local tribu* 
nab and authorities does not apply to the conteniioui jurisdic- 
tion which may be conferred on those tribunals by the minia- 
ter voluntarily making himself a party to a suit at law.^ 

2. If he is a citizen or subject of the country to which he 
is sent, and that country has not renounced its authority over 
him, he remains still subject to its jurisdiction. But it may 
be questionable whether his reception as a minister from 
another power, without any express reservation as to his pre- 
vious allegiance, ought not to be considered as a renuncia- 
tion of this claim, since such reception implies a tacit conven- 
tion between the two states that he shall be entirely exempt 
from the local jurisdiction.*^ 

S. Jf he is at the same time in the service of the power 
who receives him as a minister, as sometimes happens among 
the German courts, he continues still subject to the local ju- 
risdiction.* 

4. In case of ofiences committed by public ministers afiect- 
ing the existence and safety of the state where they rende, if 
the danger is urgent, their persons and papers may be seized, 
and they may be sent out of the country. In all other cases, 
it appears to be the established usage of nations to request 
their recall by their own sovereign, which, if unreasonably 
refused by him, would unquestionably authorize the offended 
state to send away the offender. There may be other cases 
which might, under circumstances of sufficient aggravation, 
warrant the state thus offended in proceeding against an am- 
bassador as a public enemy, or in inflicting punishment upon 

ch. 9, SS 117—133. MuteiM, Pr^n, fcc Ur. yii. ch. 5, ^^ 215— 23r( eh. 
9, ^^ 234—237. 

» Bynkenhoek, <ap. 16^ i« 13— 15. Vattel, fir. it. cfa. 8^ ^ 111. Muw 
teni, Pr6ci% &c. Iit. tiL ch. 5, ^ 216. 

«^Bynkcwhoek,cap.ll. Vittd,lir.hr.ch.8^ ^ 112. 

» MaitOH, MuMiel Dipkmatiqiieb ch. 3, i 23. 

23 
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is person if justice should be refused bj his own sovereign* 
But the circumstances which would authorize such a pro- 
ceeding are hardly capable of precise definition, nor can any 
general rule be collected from the examples to be found in 
the history of nations where public ministers have thrown off 
their public character and plotted against the safety of the 
state to which they were accredited. These anonuilous ex- 
ceptions to the general rule resolve themselves into the para- 
mount right of self-preservation and necessity. Grotius dis- 
tii^ishcs here between what may be done in the way of 
self-defence, and what may be done in the way of punishment 
Though the law of nations will not allow an ambassador's life 
to be taken away as a punishment for a crime after it has 
been committed, yet this law does not oblige the state to 
sufier him to use violence without endeavouring to resist it*^ 

^ 17* The wife and family, servants and suite, of the minister,, 

exemption Participate in the inviolability attached to his public character, 
extending The secretaries of embassy and legation are especially e&ti- 
ly, seereta- ^^» ^ official persons, to the privileges of the diplomatic 
"«■» "^ corps in respect to their exemption from the locd iurisdic* 
^ Uon.» 

The municipal laws of some, and the usages of most na- 
tions, require an official list of the domestic servants of fo- 
reign ministers to be communicated to the secretary or mi- 
nister of foreign affairs, in order to entitle them to the benefit 
of this exemption.^^ 

It follows from the principle of the extra-territoriality of 

>B Grotius, de Jur. Bel. ac Pac. lib. ii. cap. 18, § 4. Rutberforth's ImL 
ToL ii. b. ii. ch. 9, § 20; Bynkenhoek, de Foro Competent Legat cap. 
17, 18, 19. Vattel, liv. iv. ch. 7, §§ 94—102. Martens, Precis, fcc. Iit. yn. 
ch. 5, § 2ia Ward's Hist of the Law of Nations, voL iL ch. 17, pp. 391— 
334. 

» Grotius, Vib. u. cap. 18, § 8. Bynkershoek, cap. 15, 20. Vattel. lir. 
>v. ch. 9, §§ 120—123. Martens, Pr^is, &c. liv. yii. ch. 5, § 219« ch. 9, §^ 
234—237. 

» Blackstone's Commentanes» roL i. cb^ 7. LL. of the United States toL 
i.ch*9»^26w 
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the ininister, fab family, and oAer penons attached to the le- 
gation or belonging to his suite, and their exemption from the 
local laws and jarisdiction of the country where they reside, 
that the civil and criminal jurisdiction over these persons 
rests with the minister, to be exercised according io the 
laws and isages of his own country. In respect to civil 
jurisdiction, both contentious and voluntary, this rule is, with 
some exceptions, followed in the practice of nations. But 
in respect to criminal offences committed by his domestics, 
although in strictness the minister has a right to try and 
punish them, the modem usage merely authorizes him to ar- 
rest and send them for trial to their own country. He may 
also, in the exercise of hb discretion, dischai^ them from his 
service, or deliver them up for trial under the laws of the 
state where he resides, as he may renounce any other privi- 
lege to which he is entitled by the public law.^ 

The personal effects or moveables belonging to the minister, § 1^ 

within the territory of the state where he resides, are entirely tUm oTtlw 

exempt from the local jurisdiction; so also of bis dwelling- ^''"''^^ 

aous6 siMb 
house ; but any other real property, or immoveables, of which propetty, 

he may be possessed within the foreign territory, is subject to 

its laws and jurisdiction. Nor is the personal property of 

which he may be possessed as a merchant carrying on trade, 

or in a Bduciary character as an executor, du^, exempt from 

the operation of the local lawi.^ 

His perM)n and personal effects are not liable to taxation. § 19. 
He is exempt from the payment of duties on the importation ""**•"* 
of articles for his own personal use and that of his family. But 
this latter exemption is, at present, by the usage of most na- 
tions, limited to a fixed sum during the continuance of the 
mission. He is liable to the payment of tolb and postages. 
The hotel in which he resides, though exempt from the quar- 

• Bynkenhoek, etp. 15, 30. Tattel, Ut. it. ch, 9, ^ l!2i. ButheHbcHi'k 
iMt ToL ii. b. u. ch. 9, § 30. Kluber, pt U. tit 3, %S 313—314. 

«yattel,liT.iT.eh.8,^Ml^— 115. Marteob Pr^di, fcc Gv. viL ch. 8^ 
^317. Kkber, pt u. tit % ch. S, ^ 3ia 
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tering of trbopsy is subject to taxation in coiDinoii with the 
other real property of the country, whether it belongs to him 
or to his government And though, in general, his bouse is 
invicdable, and cannot be entered without his pennisBion by 
police, custom-house, or excise officers, yet the pbme of this 
privilege, by which it was converted in some countries into 
an asylum for fugitives from justice, has caused it to be v^ 
much restrained by the recent usage of nations.'^ 

% 30. The practice of nations has also extended the inviolability 

^""aiid ^^ public ministers to the messengers and couriers sent with 
courien. despatches to or from the legations established in diflferent 
countries. They are exempt from every species of visitatioD 
and search in passing through the territories of those powen 
with whom their own government is in amity. For the pur- 
pose of giving effect to this exemption, they must be provided 
with passports from their own government, attesting their of- 
ficial character; and in the case of despatches sent by sea, 
the vessel or aviso must also be provided with a commissioii 
or pass. In time of war, a special arrangement, by means 
of a cartel or flag of truce, furnished with passports, not only 
from their own government, but from its enemy, is necessary 
for the purpose of securing these despatch vessels from inter- 
ruption, as between the belligerent powers. But an amba» 
sador or other public minister, resident in a neutral country 
for the purpose of preserving the relations of peace and amity 
between the neutral state and his own government, has a 
right freely to send his despatches in a neutral vessel, which 
cannot lawfully be interrupted by the cruisers of a power at 
war with his own country.^* 

^ 21. A minister resident in a foreign country is entitled to the 

^edom privilege of religious worship in his own private chapel, ac-. 
worship, cording to the peculiar forms of his national faith, although 

»* Vtttcl, Uv. IT. ch. 9, §§ 117, 118. Martens, Prfecis, &c Hr. vii. ch. 5, 
S 220. Manuel Diplomatique, ch. 3, §§ 30, 31. 
M Vattel, liv. IT. ch. 9, § 123. iMartena, Pi^cia, Sec. liy. rii. ch. 13, § 3S0. 
I's Adm. Rep. vol. vi. p. 466. The Caroline. 
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it may not be generally tolerated by tbe laws of the state 
where he resides. Ever since tbe epoch of the ReformatioOy 
this privilege has been secured by convention or usage be- 
tween the Catholic and Protestant nations of Europe. It is 
also enjoyed by the puUic ministers and consuls from the 
Christian powers in Turkey and tbe Barbary States. Tbe 
increasing spirit of religious freedom and liberality has gnt- 
dually extended this privilege to the establishment» in most 
countriesi of public chapels attached to the different foreign 
embassies, in which not only foreigners ctf the same nation, 
but even natives of the country of the same religion, are al- 
lowed the free exercise of their peculiar worship. This does 
not, in general, extend to public processions, the use of bells, 
or other external rites celebrated beyond the walls of the 
chapeL^ 

Consuls are not public ministerB. Whatever protection §23. 
they may be entitled to in the discharge of their official du- ^^ J^^ 
ties, and whatever special privileges may be conferred upon tM to the 
them by the local laws and usages, or by international com- pHvilera 
pact, they are not entitled by the general law of nations to of !>«*>*« 
the peculiar immunities of ambassadors. No state is bound 
to permit the residence of foreign consuls, unless it has stipu* 
lated by convention to receive them. They are to be ap- 
proved and admitted by the local sovereign, and, if guilty of 
illegal or improper conduct, are liable to have the exequaturt 
which is granted them, withdrawn, and may be punished by 
the laws of the state where they reside, or sent back to their 
own country, at the discretion of the government which they 
have ofiended. In civil and criminal cases, they are subject 
to the local kw in the same manner with other foreign resi- 
dents owing a temporary allegiance to the state.^^ 

»Tattel«CT. !▼. ch. 7, § lOi. Mirtcni, Pr^cii. &c lir. yiL ch. 6, §§ 322 
— 326. Kluber, Droit des Geni Moderne de TEurope, pt ii. tit 3, ch. 3, 
%S 315—316. 

^ Wicquefort, de rAmtMsndeur, liv. i. ^ 5. BTiikenhoek, cap. 10. Mar- 
teai^ Pricat» Sic. lir. hr. ch. 3, ^ 14& Kent's Conment oo Ainerictti Law, 
voL i. pp. 43— 45. and Edit. 
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^ 99. The miflrion of a foreign miiuster rendent at a forrign 

^il^ll'^^ court, or at a congresB of ambassadors, may terminate during 
^lic mift- his life in one of the seven foltowing manners : — 

1. By the expiration of the period fixed for the duration of 
the mission; or, where the minister is constituted ad tnlertni 
only, by the return of the ordinary minister to his post In 
either of these cases, a formal recall is unnecessary. 

2. When the object of the mission is fulfilled, as in the case 
of embassies of mere ceremony ; or where the missioD is spe- 
cial, and the object of the n^otiation is attained or has 
failed. 

8. By the recall of the minister. 

4. By the decease or abdication of his own sovereign, or 
the sovereign to whoni he is accredited. In either of these 
cases, it is necessary that his letters of credence should be 
renewed; which, in the former instance, is sometimes done in 
the letter of notification written by the successcnr of the de- 
ceased sovereign to the prince at whose court the minister 
resides. In the latter case, he is provided with new letters of 
credence ; but where there is reason to believe that the mis- 
sion will be suspended for a short time only, a negotiation al- 
ready commenced may be continued with the same minister 
confidentially sub spe rati. 

5. When the minister, on account of any violation of the 
law of nations, or any important incident in the course of his 
negotiation, assumes himself the responsibility of declaring his 
mission terminated. 

6. When, on account of the minister's misconduct, or the 
measures of his government, the court at which he resides 
thinks fit to send him away without waiting for his recall 

7. By a change in the diplomatic rank of the minister. 
When, by any of the circumstances above-mentioned, the 

minister is suspended from his functions, and in whatever 
manner his mission is terminated, he still remains entitled to 
all the privileges of his public character until his return to 
his own country." 

» Martens, Manuel Diplomatique, ch. 7, § 59$ ch. 3, } 15. Pr6ci[^ Ice. 
Kv. viL ch. 9, § 239. Vattel, \\y. iy. ch. 9, S 126. 
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A formal letter of recall must be sent to the minister by § 34. 
his government : 1. Where the object of his mission has been ^^^^^ 
accomplished, or has failed. 2. Where he is recalled from 
nnotives which do not affect the friendly relations of the two 
governments. 8. On account of a misanderstanding between 
the two govemmentSy or their ministers; as where the court 
at which the minister resides has demanded his recall, or the 
government from which he is sent considers its rights to have 
been violated, or determines to make use of reprisals. 

In the two first cases, nearly the same formalities are ob- 
served as on the arrival of the minister. He delivers a copy 
of his letter of recall to the minister of foreign aflbirs, and 
asks an audience of the sovereign for the purpose of taking 
leave. At this audience the minister delivers the original of 
his letter of recall to the sovereign, with a complimentary ad- 
dress adapted to the occasion. 

If the minister is recalled on account of a misunderstand- 
ing between the two governments, the peculiar circumstances 
of the case must determine whether a formal letter of recall 
is to be sent to him, or whether he may quit the residence 
without waiting for it; whether the minister is to demand, 
and whether the sovereign is to grant him an audience of 
leave. 

Where the diplomatic rank of the minister is raised or 
lowered, as where an envoy becomes an ambassador, or an 
ambassador has fulfilled hb functions as such, and is to re- 
main as a minister of the second or third class, he presents 
his letter of recall, and a letter of credence in his new cha^ 
racter. 

Where the mission is terminated by the death of the mi- 
nister, his body is to be decently interred, or it may be sent 
home for interment ; but the external religious ceremonies to 
be observed on this occasion depend upon the laws and usages 
of the place. The secretary of legatkm, or if there be no 
secretary, the minister of some aUied power, is to place the 
seals upon his eflfects, and the local authorities have no right 
to interfere, unless in case of necearity. All questions re- 
spediDg the successioii ab mietiaio to the minister's moveable 
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property, or the validity of his testamenty are to be deter- 
mined by the laws of his own country. His eflkcta may be 
removed from the country where he resided without the pay- 
ment of any droit (Taubaine or detraction. 

Although in strictness the personal privil^es of the mi- 
nister expire with the termination of his miasioii by death, 
the custom of nations entitles the widow and family of the 
deceased minister, together with their domestics, to a con- 
tinuance for a limited period of the same immtmities which 
they enjoyed during his lifetime. 

It is the usage of certain courts to give presents to fore^ 
ministers on their recall, and on other special occaaoi& 
Some governments prohibit their ministers irom receiving 
such presents. Such was formerly, the rule observed by the 
Venetian republic, and such is now the law of the United 
States of America.^ 

» Martens, Pr^ds, &c lir.mch. 10^ K 340—345. Maiiud IHpkiiHliqiieb 
ch. 7, §§ 60-65^ 
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CHAPTER U. 



RWBTS or VBOOTIATIOV AlTD TRB4TIB& 



TvB power of negotiating and contracting public treaties § 1* 
between nation and nation exists m full vigour in eveiy so- on^Mt- 
vereign state which has not parted with this portion of its j^g^^^ 
sovereignty, or agreed to niodify its exercise by compact naSod or 
with other states. moaaed. 

Semi-sovereign or dependent states have, in general, only a 
limited faculty of contracting in this manner ; and even sove- 
reign and independent states may restrain or modify this faculty 
by treaties of alliance or confederation with others. Thus the 
several states of the North American Union are expressly 
prohibited from entering into any treaty with foreign powers, 
or with each other, without the consent of the congress; 
whilst the sovereign members of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion retain the power of concluding treaties of alliance and 
commerce not inconsistent with the fundamental laws of the 
confederation.^ 

The constitution or fundamental law of every particular 
state must determine in whom is vested the power of negoti- 
ating and contracting treaties with foreign powers. In abso- 
lute, and even in constitutional monarchies, it is usually vested 
in the reigning sovereign. In republics, the chief magistrate, 
senate, or executive council is intrusted with the exercise of 
tUs sovereign power. 

There are certain compacts between nations which are §t. 
concluded, not in virtue of any special authority, but in the ^li^^aiii 
exercise of a general implied power confided to certain public ^^^^^ 
agents as incidental to their official stations. Sticb are the 

>8es|iti:cbS;H»— 14 
14 
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official acts of generals and admirals, suspending or limiting 
Ihe exercise of hostilities within the sphere of their respective 
mflitary or naval commands, by means of special licenses to 
trade, of cartels for the exchange of prisoners, of truces for 
the suspension of arms, or capitulations for the surrender of a 
fortress, city, or province. These conventions do not, in ge- 
neral, require the ratification of the supreme power of the 
state, unless such a ratification be expressly reserved in the 

act itself.* 

« 

i S. Such acts or engagements, when made without aothoritj, 

^^\** or exceeding the limits of the authority under which they 
purport to be made, are called sponsions. These conventions 
must be confirmed by express or tacit ratification. The 
former is given in positive terms, and with the usual forms; 
the latter is implied from the fact of acting under the agree- 
ment as if bound by its stipulations. Mere silence is not suf- 
ficient to infer a ratification by either party, though good 
faith requires that the party refusing it should notify its de- 
termination to the other party, in order to prevent the latter 
from carrying its own part of the agreement into efiect If, 
however, it has been totally or partially executed by either 
party, acting in good faith upon the supposition that the agent 
was duly authorized, the party thus acting is entitled to be 
indemnified or replaced in his former situation.' 

f 4. As to other public treaties : in order to enable a public 

and niS^ ^'^^^^^^ or other diplomatic agent to conclude and sign a 
citkm. treaty with the government to which he is accredited, he 
must be furnished with a full power. Treaties and conven- 
tions thus negofiated and signed are, by the law of nature, 
binding upon the state in whose name they are concluded, 
in the same manner as any other contract made by a duly 

*GfotiiM, de Jur. B«1. ac Pac. lib. iii.t^ap.22, §§ 6 — 8. Vattel, Droit det 
Gens, My. U. ch. H § 307. 

* GroUiu, de Jur. BeL ac Pac lib. iL cap. 1^ § 16; lib. iii. cap. 23, ^ X 
— ^. VaUel, Droit des Gens, liv. ii. ch. 14^ §§ 209—212. SuUieiftcdi'a 
aiML b. iL ch. 9« § 21. 
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authorized agent binds his principal according to the general 
rules of civil jurisprudence. The question, how far, under the 
positive law of nations, ratification by the state, in whose name 
the treaty is made by its duly authorized plenipotentiaries, is 
essential to its validity, has been the subject of much doubt 
and discussion among institutional writers. It seems, how- 
ever, to be the settled usage of nations to require a previoiui 
ratification ; and this pre-requisite is usually reserved by the 
express terms of the treaty itself. Some writers hold that 
such ratification is not essential to the validity of the trea^» 
unless it be expressly reserved in the full power or in the 
treaty itKlf; from which they inf&t that it may be arbitrarily 
refused when it is thus reserved. Others maintain that 
it cannot with propriety be withheld, unless for strong and 
substantial reasons ; such, for example, as the minister having 
deviated from his instructions.^ 



The municipal constitution of every particular state deter* § 5. 
mines in whom resides the authority to ratify treaties nego- J^toT^ 
tiated and concluded with foreign powers, so as to render power de- 
them obligatory upon the nation. In absolute monarchies, ^iMmu"^ 
it is the prerogative of the sovereign himself to confirm the c^ oon- 
act of his plenipotentiary by his final sanction. In certain 
limited or constitutional monarchies, the consent of the legis- 
lative power of the nation is, in some cases, required for that 
purpose. In some republics, as in that of the United States 
of America, the advice and consent of the senate Js essentia) 
to enable the chief executive magistrate to pledge the na*^ 
tional faith in this form. In all these cases it is, consequent- 
ly, an implied condition in negotiating with foreign powenr 
that the treaties concluded by the executive government 
shall be subject to ratification in the manner prescribed by 
the fbodamental laws of the state. 

« Wicqtiefbtt, de 1' Ambaiaiideur, \\r. ii. § 15. Vattel, Droit des Geni, fir. 
u. cb. 13, S 156) Ht. it. ch. 6, § 77. Martens, Pr^cb du Droit det Qen^ 
lie liT. ii. ch. 2, § 49. Kluber» Droit des Qena Modeme, ptiliecL Uch« 
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4 6; The treaty, vfhen thus ratified, is obligatory upon the coo- 

le^bi^ tracting states, indepeodently of the auxiliary legislatiye 
ii[>e**u'^ measures i;?hich may be necessary od the part of either, ia 
order to carry it into complete eflbct Where, indeed, such 



^r^^ auxiliary legislation becomes necessaiy, in cooseqo^ice of 
iNttr. some limitation upon the treaty-making power expressed in 
the fundamental laws of the state^ or necessarily Implied 
from the distribution of its constitutional powers — such) for 
example, as a prohibition of alienating the national domain- 
then the treaty may be considered as imperfect in its obliga- 
tion, «ntil the national assent has been ^ven in the fermt 
required by the municipal constitution. A general power 
lo make treaties of peace necessarily implies a power to de- 
cide the terms on which they shall be made ; and among 
these may properly be included the cession of the pablic te^ 
ritory and other property, as well as of private property !»> 
eluded in the eminent domain annexed to the national sove- 
reignty. If there be no limitation expressed in the fimda- 
mental laws of the state, or necessarily implied from the 
distribution of its constitutional authorities, on the treaty- 
making power in this respect, it necessarily extends to the 
alienation of public and private property, when deemed ne- 
cessary or expedienf^ 

Commercial treaties, which have the efiect of altering the 
existing laws of trade and navigation of the contracting par- 
ties, may require the sanction of the legislative power in each 
state for their execution. Thus the commercial treaty of 
Utrecht, between France and Great Britain, by which the 
trade between the two countries was to be placed on the foot- 
ing of reciprocity, was never carried into efiect, the British 
parliament having rejected the bill which was brought in for 
the purpose of modifying the existing laws of tr^de and navi- 
gation, so as to adapt them to the stipulations of the treaty. 
In treaties requiring the appropriation of moneys for their 

* Orotius, de Jar. Bel. ac Pac. lib. iii. cap. 30, ^ 7. Vattd, Droit des 
Gens, lir. i. ch. 20, ^ 244{ ch. 2, ^^ 262—265. Kent'a Canmcnt on Ancr. 
Law, vd. L p. 165. 2d Ed. 
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execution, it is the usual practice of the British govemmeol 
to stipulate that the king will rccomcneDd to parliameDt to 
make the grant necessary for that purpose. Under the con- 
stitution of the United States, by which treaties made and 
ratified by the president, with the advice and cmisent of the 
senate, are declared to be ^ the supreme law of the land,^ il 
seems to be understood that the congress is bound to redeem 
the national faith thus pledged, and to pass the laws neces- 
sary to carry the treaty into effect^ 



General compacts between nations nwy be dinded into ^T. 
what are called tramUanf conventiomf and ireaiie$ properly so J^!^ll^/^ 
termed. The first are perpetual in their nature, so that be- tioos oer- 
ing once carried into effect, they subsist independent of any ^tmi. 
clMmge in the sovereignty and Ibrm of government of the ^"'^^ 
contracting parties; and although their operatioii may, in 
tome cases, be suspended during war, they revive on the 
return of peace without any express stipukitioo. Such are 
treaties of cession, boundary, or exchange of territory, or 
those which create a permanent servitude in fiivour of one 
nation yrithin the territory of another/ 

Thus the treaty of peace ^ 1788, between Great Britain 
and the United Slates, by which the independence of the latr 
ter was acknowledged, prohibited fiMre confiscations of pro* 
perty ; and the trea^ of 1794, between the same parties, 
confirmed tlie titles of British subjects hoidii^ binds in the 
United States, and of American citizens holdii^ lands in 
Great Britain, which might otherwise be forfeited for alien- 
age.* Under these stipulations, the supreme court of the 
United States determined that the title both of British sub- 
jects and of corporations to lands in America was protected 
by the trea^ of peace, and cenfirmed by the treaty of 1704, 
so that it could not be forfeited by any intermediate legisla- 
live act, or other proceeding, for alienage. Even supposing 

• Kenft Comment. ToL p. 286. 2d Ed. 

^VattelDioitdetGembliT. iLch.l2»^192. llaitens» Pr^Os^ &A. liv. 




toaduic dbe 
dbefwo 
if sot ffcfifco ojras 

«r 

tfie dDdme coafended for 

flHgbi be frealiei^f lodia natare^as to diar object 
import, as tint war woald waaemuStj pal aa cad to 
bat where tresttitB eaa/temfttOed a pennaneat 
of territorr, and other natioMl rieihts, or ia their 
meant to proride for the erent of aa jaterrfaing war, it 
woald be against every principle of jost ialerpfelatioB to 
bM them extingoisbed br war. If such were the law, eten 
the treatj of 1783, so for as it fixed the limits of the Daited 
Statei, and acknowledged their independence, wocM be gooe^ 
aiid they would have had again to struggle for both, apoa 
original revolotionarj principles. Soch a eonstmctioii was 
never asierted, and would be so monstroos as tosupersedeaB 
reasoning. The court, therefore, concluded that treaties 
stipulating for permanent rights and general arrangeaKali^ 
and professing to aim at perpetuity, and to deal with the 
case of war as well as of peace, do not cease on the occar- 
rence of war, but are, at most, only su^)ended while it lasts ; 
and unless they are waived by the parties, or new and la- 
pugnant stipulations are made, revive upon the return of 
peace.* 

• Wbeaton'f Bep. roL viii. p. 464. The Societjr for the P i op^gf tk a of 
the Gofpel in Foiei^ Parts, v. the Town of New Haven. 
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TVtatietf properiy so caUed, or fmdera^ are those of friend- S a. 
ihip and alliance, commerce and navigation^ which even if ^|^ ^ 



perpetual in terms* expire of course: — tkm of 

1. In case either of the contracting parties loses its exist* ^eMe in 



snce as an independent state. ^^^ 

2. Where the internal constitution of government of either 
itate is so changed as to render the treaty inapplicable under 
circumstances different from those with a view to which it 
was concluded. 

Here the distinction laid down by institutional writers be> 
tween rtal and penonal treaties becomes important The 
Srst bifid the contracting parties, independently of any change 
of sovereignty or in the rulers of the state. The latter in- 
clude only treaties of mere personal alliance, such as are ex- 
pressly made with a view to the person of the actual ruler 
or reigning sovereign, and though they bind the state during 
his existence, expire with his natural life or his public con- 
nexion with the state.* 

8. In case of war between the contracting parties ; unless 
such stipulations as are made expressly with a view to a rup- 
ture, such as the period of time allowed to the respective 
subjects to retire with their effects, or other limitations of the 
general rights of war. Such is the stipulation contained in 
the 10th article of the treaty of 1794, between Great Britain 
and the United States, — providing that private debts and 
shares, or moneys in the public funds, or in public or private 
banks belonging to private individuals, should never, in the 
event of war, be sequestered or confiscated. There can be 
DO doubt that the obligation of this article would not he im- 
paired by a supervening war, being the very contingency 
meant to be provided for, and that it must remain in full 
force until mutually agreed to be rescinded.^ 



10 



Most international compacts, and especially treaties of ^9. 
peace, are of a mixed character, and contain articles of both '^^^^ 

' • Vide ante, pt i. di. 2, ^ 30. 
•• Yftttd, Ht. ill. ch. 1<M 175. Kent's Comment on American Law, mL 
ip.176^ 9dEd. 
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and oott kinds, which renders it firequentl j diflGicult to distingoSdi be- 
^1^*^^^ tween those stipulations which are perpetual in their nature, 
alofpeaoe. and such as are extinguidied by war between the contrsci- 
ing parties, or by such changes of circumstances as aflect 
the being of either party, and thus render the compact in- 
applicable to the new condition of things. It is finr this rea- 
son, and from abundance of caution, that stipolatioiis are 
frequently inserted in treaties of peace, expresdy reviving 
and confirming the treaties formerly subsisting between the 
contracting parties, and containing stipnlations of a perma- 
nent character, or in some other mode excluding the con- 
clusion that the obligation of such antecedent treaties is 
meant to be waived by either party. The reiterated confir- 
mations of the treaties of Westphalia and Utrecht, in almost 
every subsequent treaty of peace or commerce between the 
same parties, constituted a sort of written code of conven- 
tional law, by which the distribution of power and territorj 
among the principal European states was permanently settled, 
until violently disturbed by the partition of Poland and the 
wars of the French revolution. The airangements of ter- 
ritory and political relations substituted by the treaties of 
Vienna for the ancient conventional law of Europe, and 
doubtless intended to be of a similar permanent character, 
have already undergone very important modifications in con- 
sequence of the late French revolutbn 1830, by which the 
alliance between the great powers has been broken into two 
confederacies, repugnant in their origin and principles, and 
continually threatening to disturb a settlement which has not 
yet acquired that solidity which general acquiescence and 
the lapse of time can alone give to such transactimis. 

' § 10. The convention of guarantee is one of the most usual in- 

^^*"*'*"" temational contracts. It is an engagement by which one 
state promises to aid another where it is interrupted, or threat- 
ened to be disturbed in the peaceable enjoyment of its rights 
by a third power. It may be applied to every species of 
right and obligation that can exist between nations ; to the 
possession and boundaries of territories, the sovereignty of 
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the stato» its constitution of government, the right of succes- 
sion, &c.; but it is most commonly applied to treaties of peace. 
The guarantee maj also be contained in a distinct and se- 
parate con ventionyor included among the stipulations annexed 
to the principal treaty intend^ to be guarantied. It then 
becomes an accessary obligation." 

The guarantee may be stipulated by a third power not a 
party to the princi|)al treaty, by one of the contracting par- 
ties in favour of another, or mutually between all the parties. 
Thus by the treaty of peace concluded at Aix la Cbapelle in 
1748, the eight high contracting parties mutually guarantied 
to each other all the stipulations of the treaty. 

The guarantying piirty is bound to nothing more than to 
render the assistance stipulated. If it prove insufficient, he 
is not obliged to indemnify the power to whom his aid has 
been promised. Nor is he bound to interfere to the prejudice 
of the just rights of a third party, or in violation of a pre- 
vious treaty rendering the guarantee inapplicable in a par- 
ticular case. Guarantees apply only to rights and posses- 
sions existing at the time they are stipulated. It was 'upon 
these grounds that Louis XV. declared in 1741 in favour of 
the elector of Bavaria against Maria Theresa, the heiress of 
the emperor Charles VI., although the court of France had 
previously guarantied the Pragmatic Sanction of that em- 
peror, regulating the succession to his hereditary states. And 
it was upon similar grounds that France refused to fulfil the 
treaty of alliance of 1756 with Austria, in respect to the 
pretensions of the latter power upon Bavaria in 1778, which 
threatened to produce a war with Russia. Whatever doubts 
may be suggested as to the application of these principles to 
the above cases, there can be none respecting the principles 
themselves, which are recognised by all the text writers." 

These writers make a distinction between a Surely and a 
Guarantee. Thus Vattel lays it down, that where the mat- 

II Vattel, Droit det Gena, Gt. il. ch. 16, §§ 235~2.'^9. Kluber, Droit dM 

Gens Moderne de TEurope, pt. ii. tit 2, aect 1, ch. 2, §§ 157, 158. 

u Vattel, I'lv. ii. ch. IS, S ^^38. Flaaan, Uistoire dc la Diplomatie Fran- 

^tuMtt locn. Til. p. 195. 
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ter relates to things which another may do or give as weU as 
be who makes the original promise, as for instance the pay- 
ment of a sum of money, it is safer to demand a sureiy (caa- 
tion) than a guarantee (garant) For the sarety is bound to 
make good the promise in default of the principal ; whereas 
the guarantee is only obliged to use his best endeavours to 
obtain a performance of the promise from him who has n>ade 

« 

§ 11. Treaties of alliance may be either -defensive or oflensive. 

tSSmnce. ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^' ^^^ engagements of the ally extend only to 
a war really and truly defensive ; to a war of aggressioa 
first commenced, in point of fact, against the other contract- 
ing party. In the second, the ally engages generally to co- 
(^rate in hostilities against a specified power, or against 
any power with whom the other party may be engaged in 
war. 
An alliance may also be both ofiensive and defensive. 

4 13. General alliances are to be distinguished from treaties of 

bc^een '^"^'^^^ succour and subsidy. Where one state stipulates to 
general al- furnish to another a limited succour of troops, ships of war, 
trea^of ™o"cy> ^^ provisions, without any promise looking to an 
liinitedsuc- eventual engagement in general hostilities, such a treaty does 
nibsidj. not necessarily render the party furnishing this limited suc- 
cour the enemy of the opposite belligerent It only becomes 
such so far as respects the auxiKary forces thus supplied ; in 
all other respects it remains neutral. Such, for example, 
have long been the accustomed relations of the confederated 
cantons of Switzerland with the other European powers." 

§ 13. Qmtius^ and the other text writers, hold that the ccatu 

jl^^ faderia of a defensive alliance does not apply to the case of 
defensive a war manifestly unjust, t. e. to a war of aggression on the 
part of the power claiming the benefit of the allianca And 
it is even said to be a tacit condition annexed to every treaty 

i» Vattel, % 239. 

i« Vattel, Droit des Gena, Uv. iiL ch. 6, §§ 79—82^ 
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Made in time of peace, siipulatifig to afford succours ia time 
of war, that the stipulation is applicable only to a just war. 
To promise assistance in an unjust war would be an obligar 
tion to commit injusticet and no such contract is valid Bat, 
it is added, this tacit restriction in the terms of a general 
alliance can be applied only to a manifest case of unjust 
aggression on the part of the other contracting narty, and 
cannot be used as a pretext to elude the perfonnance of a 
positive and unequivocal engagement without justly exposdng 
the ally to the imputation of bad faith. In doubtful cases, 
the presumption ought rather to be in favour of our confe- 
derate, and of the justice of his quarrel." 

The application of these general principles must depend 
upon the nature and terms of the particular guarantees con- 
tained in the treaty in question. This will best be illustrated 
by specific examples. 

Thus the States-General of Holland were engaged, pre- AUianee 
viously to the war of 1756, between France and Great Bri- cJ^itBii- 
tain, in three different guarantees and defensive treaties with tmin uid 
the latter power. The first was the original defcn^ve alii- ^*'"** 
ance, forming the basis of all the subsequent compacts be- 
tween the two countries, concluded at Westminster in 1678. 
In the preamble to this treaty, the preservation of each 
other's dominions was stated as the cause of making it ; and 
it stipulated a mutual guarantee of all they already enjoyed, 
or might thereaAer acquire by treaties of peace, ** in Europe 
only." They farther guarantied all treaties which were at 
that time made, or might thereafter conjointly be made, with 
any other power. They stipulated also to defend and pre- 
serve each other in the possession of all towns or fortresses 
which did at that time belong, or should in future belong, to 
either of them ; and, that for this purpose, when either nation 
was attacked or molested, the other should immediately suc- 
cour it with a certain number of troops and ships, and should 

» Grotitti, <le Jur. BeL ac Pac lib. ii. cap. 15, § 13 { cap. 35, ^ 4. Bjm- 
kenlioek, Qnxit Jur. Pub. lib. L cap. 9. Vattd, Droh des Genib G^- u- ch. 
12, ^ 168. Ut. \\u ch. 6, SS 86—96. 
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be obliged to break with (he aggressor in two months after^ 
the party that was already at war should require it ; and 
that they should then act conjointly with all their forces, to 
bring the common enemy to a reasonable accommodation. 

The second defensive alliance then subsisting between 
Great Britain and Holland was that stipulated by the treaties 
of barrier and succession of 1709 and 1713, by which the 
Dutch barrier on the side of Flanders was guarantied on the 
one part, and the Protestant succession to the Britbh crown 
on the other : and it was mutually stipulated, that in case 
either party should be attacked, the other should furnish, at 
the requisition of the injured party, certain specified suc- 
cours ; and if the danger should be such as to require a 
greater force, the other ally should be obliged to augment his 
succours, and ultimately to act with all his power in open war 
against the aggressor. 

The third and last defensive alliance between the same 
powers was the treaty concluded at the Hague in 1717, to 
which France was also a party. The object of this treaty 
was declared to be, the preservation of each other recipro- 
cally, and the possession of their dominions, as established by 
the treaty of Utrecht. The contracting parties stipulated to 
defend all and each of the articles of the said treaty, as far 
as they relate to the contracting parties respectively, or each 
of them in particular; and they guaranty all the kingdoms, 
provinces, states, rights, and advantages, which each of the 
parties at the signing of that treaty possessed, confining this 
guarantee to Europe only. The succours stipulated by this 
treaty were similar to (hose above-mentioned ; first, interpo- 
sition of good offices, then a certain number of forces, and, 
lastly, declaration of war. This treaty was renewed by the 
quadruple alliance of 1718, and by the treaty of Aix la Cha- 
pelle, 1748. 

It was alleged on the part of the British court that the 
States-General had refused to comply with the terms of these 
treaties, although Minorca, a possession in Eurcpe, which had 
been secured to Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, was 
attaclied by France. 
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Two answers were given by the Dutch government to the 
demand of the stipulated succours. 

1. That Great Britain was the aggressor in the war; and 
that unless she had been first attacked by France, the casm 

faderii did not arise. 

2. That admitting that France was the aggressor in Eu- 
rope, yet it was only in consequence of the hostilities pre- 
viously commenced in America, which were expressly ex- 
cepted from the terms of the guarantees. 

To the first of these objections it was irresistibly replied by 
the elder Lord Liverpool, that although the treaties which 
contain^ these guarantees were called defensive treaties 
only, yet the words of them, and particularly that of 1678, 
which was the basis of all the rest, by no means expressed 
the point clearly in the sense of the objection, since they 
guarantied ^ all the rights and possessions," of both parties, 
against '^ all kings, princes, republics, and states ;" so that if 
either should '* be attacked or molested by hostile act, or 
open war, or in any other manner disturbed in the possession 
of his states, territories, rights, immunities, and jQrecdom of 
commerce,'' it was then declared what should be done in de- 
fence of these objects of the guarantee, by the ally who was 
not at war ; but it was no where mentioned as necessary that 
the attack of these should be the first injury or attack. 
^ Nor,'' continues Lord Liverpool, '^ doth this loose manner 
of expression appear to have been an omission or inaccuracy. 
They who framed these guarantees certainly chose to leave 
this question, without any farther explanation, to that good 
faith which must ultimately decide upon ail contracts be- 
tween sovereign states. It is not presumed that they hereby 
meant that either party should be obliged to support every 
act of violence or injustice which his ally might be prompted 
to commit through the views of interest or ambition ; but, on 
the other hand, they were cautious of aflToniing too frequent 
opportunities to pretend that the case of the guarantees did 
not exist, and of eluding thereby the principal intention of 
the alliance : both these inconveniences were equally to be 
avoided ; and they wisely thought fit to guard against the 
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latter, no less than the former. They knew that in eveiy 
war between civilized nations, each party endeavours to 
throw upon the other the odium and guOt of the first act of 
provocation and aggression ; and that the worst ci causes 
was never without its excuse. They foresaw that this akme 
would unavoidably give sufficient occacdon to endless cavils 
and disputes, whenever the infidelity of an ally inclined him 
to avail himself of them. To have confined, theref<»«y the 
case of the guarantee by a more minute descriptioQ of it, and 
under closer restrictions of form, would have subjected to 
still greater uncertainty a point, which, from the nature of 
the thing itself, was already too liable to doubt : — they were 
sensible that the cases would be infinitely various; that the 
motives to self-defence, though just, might not always be 
apparent; that an artful enemy might disguise the most 
alarming preparations ; and that an injured nation might be 
necessitated to commit even a preventive hostility before the 
danger which caused it could be publicly known. Upon such 
considerations these negotiators wisely thopght proper to give 
the greatast latitude to this question, and to leave it open to 
a fair and liberal construction, such as might be expected 
from friends, whose interests these treaties were supposed 
to have for ever united."** 

His Lordship's answer to the next objection, that the hos- 
tilities commenced by France in Europe were only in conse- 
quence of hostilities previously commenced in America, 
seems equally satisfactory, and will serve to illustrate the 
good faith by which these contracts ought to be interpreted. 
*« If the reasoning on which this objection is founded was ad- 
mitted, it would alone be sufficient to destroy the efiects of 
every guarantee, and to extinguish that confidence which 
nations mutually place in each other on the faith of defen- 
sive alliances : it points out to the enemy a certain method 
of avoiding the inconvenience of such an alliance ; it shows 
him where he ought to begin his attack. Let only the first 

i< Discourse on the Conduct of the Gorernment of Great Rritun in reject 
to Neutral NaUons. By Charlea, Earl of Liverpool. IstEA 1757. 
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efibrt be made upon some place not included in the guarantee, 
and aAcr that he may pursue bis views against its very ob- 
ject without any apprehension of the consequence: let 
France first attack some little spot belonging to Holland in 
America, and her barrier would be no longer guarantied. 
To argue in this manner is to trifle with the most solemn en- 
gagements. The proper object of guarantees is the pre- 
servation of some particular country to some particular 
power. The treaties above-mentioned promise the defence 
of the dominions of each party in Europe, simply and abso- 
lutely, whenever they are ailacked or molested. If in the 
present war the first attack was made out of Europe, it is 
manifest that long ago an attack hath been made in Europe ; 
and that is beyond a doubt the case of these guarantees. 

^ Let us try, however, if we cannot discover what hath 
once been the opinion of Holland upon a point of this nature. 
It hath already been observed that the defensive alliance 
between England and Holland, of 1678, is but a copy of the 
twelve first articles of the French treaty of 1662. Soon 
after Holland had concluded this last alliance with France, 
she became engaged in a war with England. The attack 
then began, as in the present case, out of Europe, on the 
coast of Guinea ; and the cause of the war was also the 
same — a disputed right to certain possessions out of the 
bounds of Europe, some in Africa, and others in the East 
Indies. Hostilities having continued for some time in those 
parts, they afterwards commenced also in Europe. Imme- 
diately upon this, Holland declared that the case of that 
guarantee did exist, and demanded the succours which were 
stipulated. I need not produce the memorials of their minit- 
ters to prove this : history sufficiently informs us that France 
acknowledged the claim, granted the succours, and entered 
even into open war in the defence of her ally. Here, then, 
we have the sentiments of Holland on the same article in a 
case minutely parallel. The conduct of France also pleads 
in favour of the same opinion, though her concession in this 
respect checked at that time her youthful monarch in ttie 
first essay of hb ambition, delayed for some months his en- 
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trance into the Spanish provinces^ and brought on him (be 
enmity of England."^^ 
Alliance The nature and extent ot the obligations contracted bj 
Gi^rBii. treaties of defensive alliance and guarantee will be farther 
tain and illustrated by the case of the treaties subsisting between 
"^ Great Britain and Portugal, which has been before alluded 
to for another purpose." The treaty of alliance, or^inallj 
concluded between these powers in 1642, immediately after 
the revolt of the Portuguese nation against Sprain and the 
establishment of the house of Braganza on the throne, was 
renewed in 1654 by the protector Cromwell, and again cod- 
firmcd by the treaty of 1661 between Charles II. and AlfoDEO 
VI., for the marriage of the former prince with Catharine of 
Braganza. This last-mentioned treaty fixes the aid to be 
given, and declares that Great Britain will succour 'Porivgai 
'* on all occasions when that country is attacked.** By a 
secret article, Charles II., in consideration of the cession of 
Tangier and lk)mbay, binds himself ** to defend the colonies 
and conquests of Portugal against all enemies, presait or 
future." In 1703 another treaty of defensive and perpetual 
alliance was concluded at Lisbon between Great Britain and 
the States-General on the one side, and the king of Portugal 
on the other ; the guarantees contained in which were again 
confirmed by the treaties of peace at Utrecht, between Por- 
tugal and France, in 1713, and between Portugal and Spain, 
in 1715. On the emigration of the Portuguese royal family 
to Brazil, in 1807, a convention was concluded between 
Great Britain and Portugal, by which the latter kingdom is 
guarantied to the lawful heir of the house of Braganza, and the 
British government promises never to recc^nise any other 
ruler. By the more recent treaty between the two powers, 
concluded at Rio Janeiro in 1810, it was declared, ** that the 
two powers have agreed on an alliance for defence and reci- 
procal guarantee against every hostllejattack, conformably to 
the treaties already subsisting between them, the stipulations 
of which shall remain in full force, and are renewed by the 

" Liverpool's Discourse, p. 86. 
w Vide ante, pt ii. ch. 1, § 9. 
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present treaty in their fullest and most extensive interpret»- 
tion." This treaty confirms the stipulation of Great Britain 
to acknowledge no other soyere^ of Portugal but the heir 
of the house of Braganza. The treaty of Vienna, of the 39d 
January, 1815» between Great Britain and PorUigalt cootains 
the following article : — ^ The treaty of alUance at Rio Janeiro, 
of the 19th February, 1810, being founded on temporary 
circumstances, which have happily ceased to exist, the said 
treaty is hereby declared to be of no efiect ; without pcejifr- 
dice, however, to the ancient treaties of alliance, friendship, 
and guarantee, which have so long and so happily subsisted 
between the two crowns, and which are hereby renewed by 
the high contracGng parties, and acknowledged to be o(&ii 
force and efiect^ « 

Such was the nature of the compacts of alliance and 
guarantee subsisting between Great Britain and Portugal, at 
the time when the interference of Spain in the affiiirs of tbe 
latter kingdom compelled the British government to interfere 
fer tbe protection of the Portuguese nation against the hostile 
designs of tbe Spanish court In addition to the grounds 
stated in the Britidi parliament to justify this counteracting 
interference, it was urged, in a very able article on the afiairs- 
of Portugal, contemporaneously published in the Edinburgh 
Review, that although, in general, an alliance for defence 
and guarantee does not impose any obligation, nor, indeedr 
give any warrant to interfere in intestine divisions, the pecu* 
liar circumstance of the case did ix>nstitute the caaa fwiem 
contemplated by the treaties in questkxi. A defensive alii* 
ance is a contract between several states, by which they 
agree to aid each other in their defensive (or, in other words^ 
in their just) wars against other states. Morally speakingr 
DO other species of alliance is just, because no other species 
of war can be just The simplest case of defensive war is 
where our ally is openly invaded with military force, by a 
power to whom she has given no just cause of war. If 
France or Spain, fer instance, had marched an army into 
Portugal to subvert its constitutional government, tbe duty 
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of England would have been too evident to render a state- 
ment of it necesEuy. But this was not the only case to 
whicb tbe treaties were applicable. If troops were assem- 
bled, and preparations made, with tbe manifest purpose of 
aggression against an ally ; if his subjects were instated to 
rsfoh, and his soldiers to mutiny ; if insurgents on his terri- 
tory were supplied with money, with arms, and militaiy 
stores: if^ at the same time, his authority were treated as a 
vsmpation, all partidpation in the protection granted to other 
foraignen refused to the weltafiected part of bis subjecti, 
while those who proclaimed their hostility to his person were 
received as the most favoured strangers; — in such a combi- 
■ation of circumstances, it could not b^oubted that the 
case foreseen by defensive alliances would arise, and that he 
would be entitled to claim that succour, dther general or 
spcciSc, fer which his alliances had stipulated. The wnog 
would be as complete, and the dai^r might be as great, ai 
if his territory were invaded by a foreign force. The mode 
choM»i by his enemy might even be more efiectual, and more 
certainly destructive, than open war. Whether the attack 
mudc on him be open or secret, if it be equally unjust, and 
exposes him to the same peril, be b equally authorized to 
call for aid. All contracts, under tbe law of nations, are 
intcrprctcti as extcndii^ to every case manifestly and ce^ 
lainly pjirallel to those cases for which they provide by cx- 
l^row x^ronK In that law, which has no tribunal but the 
consicicnco of mankind, there is no distinction between the 
o\*a»ion niHt ihi^. violation of a contract It requires aid agaimt 
disfi^iisiHt as much as against avowed injustice ; and it does 
not fell into so gross an absurdity as to make the obligation 
to •uociHir less whore the danger is greater. The only rule 
A^r the interpretation of defensive alliances seems to be, that 
«>Yt*ry wriM^ which gives to one ally a just caose of war, 
0hlitleQi lum lo succour from the other ally. The right to aid 
U n seeotHlarv r^t« incident Id that of repdling injustice by 
tor«^t\ Wherexvr he n^ay n^orally employ his own strength 
lUr that )mr}^e*e« be may with reason demand the anziliaiy 
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Strength of his allj.^* Fraud neither gives nor takes away 
any right Had France, in the year 1715, assennbled squadrons 
in her harbours and troops on her coasts; had she prompted 
and distributed writings against the legitimate govornment of 
George I.; had she received with open arms battalions of desert* 
ers from his troops, and furnished the army of the earl of Ifar 
with pay and arms when he proclaimed the pretender; Great 
Britain, after demand and refusal of reparation, would have 
had a perfect right to declare war against France, and, con- 
sequently, as complete a title to the succour which the States- 
General were bound to furnish by their treaties of alliance 
and guarantee of the succession of the house of Hanover, as 
if the pretended king, Jan^es lU., at the head of the French 
army, were marching on London. The war would be equally 
defensive on the part of England, and the obligation equally 
incumbent on Holland. It would show a more than ordinary 
defect of understanding to confound a war defensive in its 
principUi with a war defensive in its operations. Where at- 
tack is the best mode of providing for the defence of a state, ' 
the war is defensive in principle, though the operations are 
oflensive. Where the war is unnecessary to safety, its of" 
fensive character is not altered, because the wrong-doer is 
reduced to defensive warfare. So a state, against which 
dangerous wrong is manifestly meditated, may prevent it by 
striking the first bbw, without thereby waging a war in its 
principle offensive. Accordingly, it is not every attack made 
on a state that will entitle it to aid under a defensive alliance; 
for if that state had given just cause of war to the invader, 
the war would not be on its part defensive in prindple.*^ 

>* Vtttel'i reatonii^ b itiU more condusiTe in • ciae of gumntee:— 
^ 8i ralliance d^fcnitTe porle un gmrantie de toutes les teiret que Tallin 
po«Me tctuellcment, le cattu fadari» te deploie toutes let fob que ces 
tcfres MMit envmhWis au minaret d'hmammi,'* — Lit. iii. ch. 6, { 91. 

^ ** Dam une alliance d^'fcnsire le cofut fctderis n'ezitte paa toutde auite 
que notre alli^ est attaqu^. U (aut rmr t'il n'a point donn^ k ton ennemie 
uo Juite lujet de lui fairc la guerre. SM eat dana le tort, il fiuit Tcngigcr 
k donner une tatiafaction raiaonable.**— FaUtlf lir. iH ch. 6^ ^ 90. 
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5 14. The execution of a treaty is sometimes secured by koHagia 
^J^jjf^. given by one party to the other. The most recent and re- 
ecution of markable example of this practice occurred at the peace of 
^'^^^^ Aix-la-Qmpelie, in 1748, where the nestitotioii of C^pe Bre- 
ton in North America, by Great Britain to France^ was se- 
cured by several British peers sent as hostages to Paris.*^ 

5 15. Public treaties are to be interpreted like municipal bws 
J2^^ and private contracts. Such is the inevitable imperfectioii 
tKstiet. and ambiguity of all human language, that the mere wonb 

alone of any writing, literally expounded, will go a very little 
way towards explaining its meaning. Certain technical rules 
of interpretation have therefore been adopted by writers oa 
ethics and public law, to explain the meaning of intematioDal 
compacts in cases of doubt These rules are fully expounded 
by Grotius and his commentators, and the reader is referred 
especially (o the principles laid down by Vatlel and Rmthet' 
forthf as containing the completest view of this important 
subject.** 

§ 16. Negotiations are sometimes conducted under the mediatioB 

Mediation, ^f ^ j|^jj.j power, spontaneously tendering its good offices for 
this purpose, or upon the request of one or both of the liti- 
gating powers, or in virtue of a previous stipulation for that 
purpose. If the . mediation is spontaneously offered, it may 
be refused by either party : but if it is the result of a previ- 
ous agreement between the two parties,'it cannot be refused 
without a breach of good faith. When accepted by both 
parties, it becomes the right and the duty of the mediating 
power to interpose its advice, with a view to the adjustment 
of their differences. It thus becomes a party to the negotia- 
tion, but has no authority to constrain either party to adopt 
its opinion. Nor is it obliged to guaranty the performance 

«> Vattel, liv. ii. ch. 16, §§ 245—261. 

» Grotius, dc Jur. Bel. ac Pac lib. ii. cap. 16. Vattel, liv. ii. ch. 17. 
Butberforth's Inst b. il ch. 7. 
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of the treaty concluded un4er its mediation, thougb, ia point 
of fact, it frequently does io.*' 

The art of negotiation seems, from its very nature, hardly .^ ^^' 
capable of being reduced to a systematic science. It depends tic history, 
essentially on personal character and qualities, united with a 
knowledge of the world and experience in business. These 
talents may be strengthened by the study of history, and 
especially the history of diplomatic negotiations ; but the want 
of them can hardly be supplied by any knowledge derived 
merely from books. One of the earliest works of this kind 
is that commonly called* Le Pojrfait Amhussadeur^ originally 
published in Spanish by Don Antonio de Vent, kmg time am- 
bassador of Spain at Venice, who died in 1658. It was 
subsequently published by the author in Latin, and different 
translations appeared in Italian and French. Wicqucfort*a 
book, published in 1679, under the title of VAmbanadewr el 
$e$ Fanctianst although its principal object is to treat of the 
rights of l^ation, contains much valuable information upaa 
the art of negotiation. Callieres, one of the French plenipc^ 
tentiaries at the treaty of Ryswick, published in 1716 a work 
entitled De la Manitre de Negocier avec les Souverains^ which 
obtained considerable reputation. The Abb6 Mably also 
attempted to treat this subject systematically, in an essay en- 
titled Principes des Negotiations^ which is commonly prefixed 
as an introduction to his Droit Publique de ^Europe in the 
various editk>ns of the works of that author. A catalogue 
of the dificrent histories which have appeared of particular 
negotiations would be almost interminable, but nearly all that 
^ valuable in them will be found collected in the excellent 
work of M. Flassan, entitled L'Histoire de la Diplomatie Fran^ 
faise. The late Count de S6gur's compilation from the papers 
of Favier, one of the principal secret agents employed in the 
double diplomacy of Louis XV., entitled Politique de torn les 
Cabinets de VEurope pendant les Rignes de Louis XV, et de 

»Klttber, Droit des Gens Modeme de TEurope, pt ii. tit 3, ^ 1{ ch. 2, ^ 
160. 
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Louis XVL f with the notes of t}ie able and experienced editor, 
is a work which also throws great light upon the history of 
French diplomacy. A history of treaties from the earliest 
times to the emperor Charlemagne, collected from the ancient 
Latin and Greek authors, and from other monuments of an- 
tiquity, was published by Barbeyrac in 1799. It had been 
preceded by the immense collection of Duox>nt, embracii^ 
all the public treaties of ^urope from the age of Qiarlemagne 
to the commencement of the eighteenth century.*^ The best 
collections of the more modem European treaties are those 
published at different periods by Professor Martens, of Got- 
tingcn, including the most important publip acts upon which 
the present conventional law of Europe is founded. To these 
may be added Koch's Histoire abregSe det Traitit de Paix 
depuis la Paix de Westphalie^ continued by ScholL A com- 
plete collection of the proceedings of the congress of Vienna 
has also been published in Grerman, by Kluber.^ 

** Corps Univenel Diplomatiqae du Droit des Gem, &c. 8 tomes ibL 
Amaterd. 1726—1731. Supplement au Corps UniTersel Dipknnttdqae^ 5 
^ tomes foL 1739. 

^ Acten des Wiener Congresses in den Jahren, 1814 und 1815; Ton J. 
L. Kluber, ErUmgen, 1815 und 1816{ 6 Bde. 8vo. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OOMHKIICBHBIIT OT WAR, A:T0 ITS IlfMKDIATB BITBCTS. 

Thr independent societies of men called states acknow- i 1. 
ledge no common arbiter or judge, except such as are con- foi«blc 
stituted by special compact The law bj which they are>n^*n*be- 
governedy or profess to be governed, is deficient in those po- tioiM. 
sitive sanctions which are annexed to the municipal code of 
each distinct society. Every state has therefore a right to 
resort to force as the only means of redress for injuries inflicted 
upon it by others, in the same manner as individuals would 
be entitled Vb that remedy were they not subject to the laws 
of civil society. Each stite is also entitled to judge for itself 
what are the nature and extent of the injuries which wOl 
justify such a means of redress. 

AnK>ng the various modes of terminating the diflferencet 
between nations, by forcible means short of actual war, are 
the following: — 

1. By laying an embargo or sequestration on the ships and 
goods, or other property of the offending nation found within 
the territory of the injured state. 

2. By taking forcible possession of the thing in controversy 
by securing to yourself by force, and refusing to the other na- 
tion, the enjoyment of the right drawn in question. 

27 
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3. By exercising the right of vindictive retaliation, {reiorsio 
facti,) or of amicable retaliation, (relorsion de droit;) by which 

last the one nation applies, in its transactions with the other, 
the same rule of conduct by which that other is governed 
under similar circumstances. 

4. By making reprisak upon the persons and things be- 
longing to the offending nation, until a satisfactory reparation 
is made for the alleged injury.^ 

^ 2. This last seems to extend to every species of forcible means 

pniois. ij^j, procuring redress, short of actual war, and, of course, to 
include all the other above enumerated. Reprisals are ite- 
galive^ when a state refuses to fulfil a perfect obligation which 
it has contracted, or to pcrnnit another nation to enjoy a right 
which it claims ; they are positive, when they consist in seizing 
the persons and effects belonging to the other nation, in order 
to obtain satisfaction.' 

Reprisals are also either general or special. They are ge- 
neralf when a state which has received, or supposes it has 
received, an injury from another nation, delivers commissions 
to its officers and subjects to take the persons and property 
belonging to the other nation, wherever the same may be 
found. It is, according to present usage, the first step which 
is usually taken at the commencement of a public war, and 
may be considered as amounting to a declaration of hostilities, 
unless satisfaction is made by the offending state. Special re- 
prisals are, where letters of marque are granted, in time of 
peace, to particular individuals who have sufiered an injury 
from the government or subjects of another nation.^ 

Reprisals are to be granted only in case of a clear and 
open denial of justice. The right of granting them is vested 
in the sovereign or supreme power of the state, and in former 
times was regulated by treaties and by the municipal ordi- 

1 Vattel, 11 V. li. ch. 18. Klubec, Droit dcs Gens Modeme de I'Burope, § 
234. 

2 Kluber, § 234, Note (c.) 

3 Bynkershoek, Qiixst. Jur. Pub. lib. i. Duponcenu*! TransL p. 182, 
Note. 
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nances of diflercnt nations. Thus, in England, the statute 4 
Hen. V. cap. 7, declaros, '^Tbat if any subjects of the realm 
are oppressed in time of peace by any foreigners, the king 
will grant marque in due form to al) that feel themselves 
grieved r which form is specially pointed out, and directed to 
be observed in the statute. So also, in France, the celebrated 
marine ordinance of Louis XIV. of 1681, prescribed the forms 
to be observed for obtaining special letters of marque by 
French subjects against those of other nations. But thesa 
special reprisals in time of peace have almost entirely fallen 
into disuse.^ 

Any of these acts of reprisal, or resort to forcible means Jl ^* ^ 
of redress between nations, may assume the character of KpiMs. 
war in case adequate satisfaction is refused by the oflcnding 
state. ^ Reprisals," says Viaitel, ** are used between natioa 
and nation, in order to do themselves justice when they can* 
not otherwise obtain it If a nation has taken possesskm of 
what belongs to another, if it refuses to pay a debt, to repair 
an injury, or to give adequate satisfaction for it, the latter 
may seize something belonging to the former, and apply it (o 
its own advantage till it obtains payment of what is due, to- 
gether with interest and damages ; or keep it as a pledge till 
the oficndcd nation has refused ample satisfaction. The ef- 
fects thus seised are preserved while there is any hope of 
obtaining satisfaction or justice. As soon as that hope dis- 
appears, they are confiscated, and then reprisals are accom- 
plished. If the two nations, upon this ground of quarrelf 
come to an open rupture, satisfaction is considered as refused 
from the moment that war is declared, or hostilities com- 
menced; and then, also, the cflccts seized may be confis- 
cated.**' 

Thus, where an embargo was laid on Dutch property in -J *• 
the ports of Great Britain, on the rupture of the peace of pimoiitto 

« Vattel, Droit des Gem, \W. u. ch. 18, ^^ 342—346. Bynkenhoelc, 
Qustt Jur. Pub. lib. I. cap. 34. If«rteii% PrteU du Droit dcsGeas Mo- 
deflK d« nsrape^ Inr. Tiii. cb. 3, « 960. 

• Vattd^ DsoU dcs Gen^ltv. il ch. 18, } 343. 
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declaration Amiens in 1803, under such circumstances as were considered 
^^ by the British government as constituting a hostile aggres- 

sion on the part of Holland, Sir fV. ScotU (Lord Stowell,) in 
delivering his judgment in this case, said, that ** the seizure 
was at first equivocal ; and if the matter in dispute had ter- 
minated in reconciliation, the seizure would have been con- 
verted into a mere civil embargo, so terminated. Such would 
have been the retroactive efifect of that course of circum- 
stances. On the contrary, if the transaction end in hostility* 
the retroactive effect is exactly the other way. It impresses 
the direct hostile character upon the original seizure ; it is 
declared to be no embargo ; it is no longer an equivocal act, 
subject to two interpretations ; there is a declaration of the 
animus by which it is done ; that it was done hcstili ammo^ 
and is to be considered as a hostile measure ah initio against 
persons guilty of injuries which they refuse to redeem by any 
amicable alteration of their measures. This is the necessary 
course, if no particular compact intervenes for the restitution 
of such property taken before a formal declaration of hosti- 
lities.*'* 



% 5. The right of making war, as well as of authorizing re- 

mS^tng prisals, or other acts of vindictive retaliation, belongs in every 

war, in civilized nation to the supreme power of the state. The ex- 

yesied. ercise of this right is regulated by the fundamental IaW% or 

municipal constitution in each country, and may be delegated 

to its inferior authorities in remote possessions, or even to a 

commercial corporation — such, for example, as the British 

East India Company — exercising, under the authority of the 

state, sovereign rights in respect to foreign nations.^ 

S 6. A contest by force between independent sovereign states 

•oleiiiii is called a public war. If it is declared in form, or duly 
commenced, it entitles both the belligerent parties to all the 
rights of war against each other. The voluntary or positive 

• Robimon't Adm. Rep. voL t. p. 246. The Boedes Luat 

7 Vattel, Uv. iii. ch. 1, § 4. Biartena, Pi^cia, lie. liv. viU. ch. 3. 4« 960^ 

264. 
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law of Dations makes no distinctioD in this respect between a 
just and an unjust war. A war in form, or duly comtnencedt 
is to be consideredt as to its efiects, as just on both sides. 
Whatever is pennittedt by the laws of war, to one of the bet 
ligerent partiesy is equally permitted to the other.* 

A fofed war is where one whole nation is at war with % 7. 
another nation* and all the memben of both nations are au- ^|^^^ 
thorized to commit hostilities against all the members of the war. 
other, in every case and under every circumstance permitted 
by the general laws of war. An imperfeU war is limited as 
to places, persons, and things.^ 

A civil war between the different members of the same 
society is what Grotius calls a tnixed war ; it is according to 
him public on the side of the established government, and 
privale on the part of the people resisting its authority. But 
the general usage of nations regards such a war as entitling 
both the contending parties to all the rights of war as against 
each other, and even as respects neutral nations.^® 

A formal declaration of war to the enemy was once coo- S 8* 
sidcred necessary to legalize hostilities between nations. It tkmofwM* 
was uniformly practised by the ancient Romans, and by the ^^^ 
states of modern Europe until about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. The latest example of this kind was the de- 
claration of war by France against Spain, at Brussels, in 
1635, by heralds at arms, according to the forms observed 
during the mkldle age. The present usage is to publish a 
manifesto, within the territory of the state declaring war, an- 
nouncing the existence of hostilities and the motives for com* 
mencing them. This publication may be necessary for the 
instruction and direction of the subjects of the belligerent 
state in respect to their intercourse with the enemy, and re- 
garding certain eflfects which the voluntary law of nations 

• Vattel, Droit dei Geni, Ht. iti. ch. 12. lUitheHbrtb'i IiMt b. il di. 9, $ 

IS. 

• Such were the fimited hot^itiet autliorized hj the Urated States afainsl 

France in 1798. DaOai' Rep. vol u. p. 31 i vol hr. p. 37. 
>• Vide sole, pt i. ch. %§ i9. 
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attributes to war in form. Without, such a declaration, it 
might be difficult to distinguish in a treaty of peace those acts 
which are to be accounted lawful efiects of war, from those 
which either nation may consider as naked wrongs, and ior 
which they may, under certain circumstances, claim repara- 
tion." 

i 9. . As no declaration, or other notice to the ^emy, of the ex- 

prmjcrty ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^9 '^ necessary, in order to legalize hostilities, 

found in and as the property of the enemy is, in general, liable to 

ry^on^the ^izure and confiscation as prize of war, it would seem to 

commence- follow as a consequence that the property belonging to him 

WBT, bow ^Q^ found within the territory of the belligerent state at the 

ht Uable commencement of hostilities is liable to the sanoe fate with 

cation. his other property wheresoever situated. But there is a great 

diversity of opinions upon this subject among institutional 

writers, and the tendency of modern usage between nations 

seems to be to exempt such property from the operations of 

war. 

One of the exceptions to the general rule, laid down by 
the text writers, which subjects all the property of the enemy 
to capture, respects property locally situated within the ju- 
risdiction of a neutral state ; but this exemption is referred 
to the right of the neutral state, not to any privilege which 
the situation gives to the hostile owner. Does reason, or the 
approved practice of nations, suggest any other exception 1 

With the Romans, who considered it lawful to enslave, or 
even to kill an enemy found within the territory of the state 
on the breaking out of war, it would very naturally follow 
that his property found in the same situation would become 
the spoil of the first taker. Grotius^ whose great work on 
the laws of war and peace appeared in 1625, adopts, as the 
basis of bis opinion upon this question, the rules of the Roman 
law, but qualifies them by the more humane sentiments 

" Grotiiis, de Jur. Bel. ac Pac. lib. i. cap. 3, § 4. Bynkershoek, Quxst. 
Jut. Pub. lib. i. cap. 2. Rutherforth's Inst, b: ii. ch. 9, § 10. Vattel, Droit 
des Gens, liv. iv. ch. 4^ § 56, Kluber, Droit des Gens Modeme de r£urope» 
. §§ 238, 239. 
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%vhich began to prevail in the intercourse of mankind at the 
time he wrote. In respect to debts, due to private persons, 
he considers the right to demand them as suspended only 
during the war, and reviving with the peace. Bynkenhoek^ 
who wrote about the year 1737, adopts the same rules, and 
follows them to all their consequences. He holds that, as no 
declaration of war to the enemy is necessary, no notice b 
necessary to legalize the capture of his property, unless be 
has by express compact reserved the right to withdraw it on 
the breaking out of hostilities. This rule he eictends to things 
in action, as debts and credits, as well as ta things in posses- 
sion. He adduces, in confirmation of this doctrine, a variety 
of examples from the conduct of difierent states, embracing a 
period of something more than a century, beginning in the 
year 1556 and ending in 1057. But he acknowledges that 
the right had been questioned, and especially by the States- 
Grcneral of Holland ; and he adduces no precedent of its ex- 
ercise later than the year 1667, seventy years before his 
publication. Against the ancient examples cited by him, 
there is the negative usage of the subsequent period of neariy 
a century and a half previously to the wars of the French 
revolutbn. During all this period, the only exception to be 
found is the case of the Silesia ban in 1753. . In the argu- 
ment of the English civilians against the reprisals made by 
the king of Prussia in that case on account of the capture 
of Prussian vessels by the cruisers of Great Britain, it is 
stated that ^ it would not be easy to find an instance wherea 
prince had thought fit to make reprisals upon a debt due 
from himself to private moL There is a confidence that 
this will not be done. A private man lends money to a 
prince upon an engagement of honour ; because a prince 
cannot be compelled, like other men, by a court of justice. 
So scrupulously did England and France adhere to this public 
faith, that even during the war,'* (alluding to the war ter- 
minated by the peace of Aix-la-Chapellc,) " they suffered no 
inquiry to be made whether any part of the public debt was 
due to the subjects of the enemy, though it is certain many 
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English had money in the French funds, and many French 
had money in ours.""^ 

Vattdf who wrote about twenty years after Bynkershoek, 
after laying down the general principle that the property of 
the enemy is liable to seizure and confiscation, qualifies it by 
the exception of real property (fes immeubles) held by the 
enemy's subjects within the belligerent state, which having 
been acquired by the consent of the sovereign, is to be con- 
sidered as on the same footing with the property of his own 
subjects, and not liable to confiscation jure hdli. But he adds 
that the rents and profits may be sequestrated, in order to 
prevent their being remittedi to the enemy. As to debts, and 
other things in action, he holds that war gives the same 
right to them as to the other property belon^ng to the 
enemy. He then quotes the example referred to by Grotius, 
of the hundred talents due by the Thebans to the Thessa- 
lians, of which Alexander had become master by right of 
conquest, but which he remitted to the Thessalians as an 
act of favour : and proceeds to state that ^ the sovereign has 
naturally the same right over what his subjects may be in- 
debted to the enemy ; therefore he may confiscate debts of 
this nature, if the term of payment happen in time of war, 
or at least he may prohibit his subjects from paying while 
the war lasts. But at present, the advantages and safety of 
commerce have induced all the sovereigns of Europe to relax 
from this rigour. And as this custom has been generally 
received, he who should act contrary to it would injure the 
public faith ; since foreigners have confided in his subjects 
only in the firm persuasion that the general usage would be 
observed. The state does not even touch the sums which it 
owes to the enemy ; every where, in case of war, the funds 

^ Grotius, de Jur. Del. ac Pac. lib. iii. cap. 30, § 16. Bynkenhoek, 
Quxst. Jur. Pub. lib. i. cap. 2, 7. Letters of Camillus, by A. Hamilton, 
No. 20. 

Vattel calls the Report of the English civilians " un excellent morceau de 
droit des gens," (liv. ii. ch. 7, § 34, Note o/) and Montesquieu tcnns it 
"une reponse sans replique."— (Euore^ torn. vL p. 445. 
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confided to the public, are exempt from leizure and confiscap 
tion.'' Id another passage, Yattel gives the reason of this 
ezomption. ** In reprisals, the property of subjects is seized, 
as well as that belonging to the sovereign or state. Every 
thing which belongs to the nation is liable to reprisals as soon 
as it can be seised, provided it be not a deposite confided to 
the public faith. This deposite being found in our hands only 
on account of that confidence which the proprietor has re* 
posed in our good feith, ought to be respected even in case of 
open war. Such is the usage in France, in England, and 
elsewhere, in respect to money placed by foreigners in the 
public funds.** Again he says : ** The sovereign declaring 
war can neither detain those subjects of the enemy who were 
within his dominions at the time of the dedaration, nor their 
efiects. They came into his country on the public faith : by 
permitting them to enter his territories, and continue there, 
he has tacitly promised them liberty and perfect security for 
their return. He ought, then, to allow them a reasonable 
time to retire with their effects, and if they remain beyond 
the time fixed, he may treat them as enemies ; but only as 
enemies disarmed.''** 

It appears, then, to be the established rule of international 
usage that property of the enemy found within the territory 
of the belligerent state, or debts due to his subjects by the 
government or individuals, at the commencement of hostili- 
ties, are not liable to be seized and confiscated as prizes of 
war. This rule is frequently enforced by treaty stipulations, 
but unless it be thus enforced it cannot be considered as an 
inflexible, though an established, rule. *^The rule,** as it 
has been beautifully observed, " like other precepts of mo- 
rality, of humanity, and even of wisdom, is addressed to the 
judgment of the sovereign — it is a guide which he follows or 
abandons at his will ; and although it cannot be disregarded 
by him without obloquy, yet it may be disregarded It is 

i« Vatie], Droit des Gens, IW. ii. ch. 18, % 344; Ut. iii. ch. 4, ^ 63) ch. 5, 
hh 73—77. 
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not an immutable rule of law, but depends on politicsd €oi»' 
tiderations, which may continually vary."^ 

^ 10. Among these considerations is the eondbct observed by the 

c%>iocity. tnemj. If he confiscates property found within his territory, 
or debts due to our subjects on the breaking out of war, it 
would certainly be just, and it may, under certain circum* 
stances, be politic, to retort upon his subjects by a similaf 
proceedings This principle of reciprocity operates in many 
eases of international law. It is stated by Sir W. Scoit to be 
the constant practice of Great Britain, on the breaking out 
of war, to* condemn property seized before the war, if the 
enemy condemns, and to restore if the enemy restores. ^ It 
is,"^ says he, '^ » principle sanctioned by thai great foundation 
of the law of England, Magna Charta itself, which prescribes, 
that at the commencement of a war, the enemy's merchants 
shall be kept and treated as our own merchants are kept and 
treated in their country."^^ And it is also stated ia the re*> 
port of the English civilians in I75d> before referred to, in 
order to enforce their argument,, that the king of Prussia could 
not justly extend his reprisals to the Silesia loan, that 
'^French ships and effects, wrongfully taken, adter the Spanish 
war, and before the French war, have, during the heat of the 
war with France, and since, been restored by sentence of 
your Majesty's courts to the French owners. No such ships 
or efiects ever were attempted to be confiscated as enemy's 
property, here, during the war ; because, had it not been for 
the wrong first done, these effects would not have been ia 
your Majesty *s dominions." 

f It. The ancient law of England seems thus to have surpassed 

Jjl^^^ in liberality its modern practice. In the recent maritime 

wars commenced by that country, it has been the constant 

usage to seize and condemn as droits of admiralty the pro* 

perty of the enemy found in its ports at the breaking out of 

i< Mr. Chief Justice Marshall in Brown v. the United States, Cranch's Rep.. 
yo]. viii. 

» Robinson's Adm. Rep. vol i. p. 64. The Santa €mz^ 
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liosfilitics, and this practice does not appear lo have been 
influenced by the corresponding conduct of the enemy in 
Chat respect As has been observed by an English writer^ 
commenting on the judgment of Sir W. Scott in the case of 
the Dutch ships, ^ there seems something of subtlety in the 
distinction between the virtual and the actual declaration of 
hostilities, and in the device of giving to the actual declara- 
tion a retrospective eflicacy, in order to cover the defect of 
the virtual declaration previously implied*?*^^ 

In respect to debts due to an enemy previously to the § 12. 
commencement of hostilities, the law of Great Britain pur- ^ the 
sues a policy of a more liberal, or at least of a wiser cha- my. 
racter. A maritime power which has an overwhelming naval 
superiority may have an interest, or may suppose it has an 
interest, in asserting the right of confiscating enemy's pro- 
perty seized before an actual declaration of war ; but a na- 
tion, which by the extent of its capital must generally be 
the creditor of every other commercial country, can certainly 
have no interest in confiscating debts due to an enemy, since 
that enemy mighty in almost every instance, retaliate with 
much wore injurious cflcct Hence, though the prerogative 
of confiscating such debts, and compelling their payment to 
the crown, still theoretically exists, it is seldom or never 
practically exerted. The right of the original creditor to 
sue for the recovery of the debt is not extinguished : it is 
only 8us{iended during the war, and revives in full force en 
the restoration of peace.'^ 

Such, too, is the law and practice of the United States. 
The debts due by American citizens to British subjects before 
the war of tlie revolution, and not actually confiscated, were 
judicially considered as revived, together with the right to 
sue for their recovery, on the restoration of jieace between 
the two countries. The impediments which had existed lo 

*« Chitty*f Law ofNationi, ch. 3, p. 80. 

*7 Bannquet lutd Puller't Rep. vol iii. p. 191. Furlaclo v. Rogerm. Ve- 
•ey, Jun. Rep. toL xiil p. 71, ex parte Bouamaker. Ednrard's Adm. Bep. 
p. 60. Tbe NueHim Senoim de los Dolores. 



the collection of British debts under the local laws of the 
ififferent states of the confederation were stipulated to be re- 
moved by the treaty of peace in 1783 ; but this stipalation 
proving incfiectual for the complete indemnification of the 
t:redit<M*8, the controversy between the two couBtries om this 
^subject was finally adjusted by the payment of a soan em Ucc 
hj the government of the United Slates for the use of the 
British creditors. The commercial treaty of 1704 also con- 
tained an express declaration that it was unjust and impolitic 
that private contracts should be impaired by national difier- 
encesy with a mutual stipulation that ** neither the debt» due 
from individuals of the one nation to individuals of the other, 
nor shares, nor moneys which tiiey may have in the pabKc 
or private banks, shall ever, in any event of war, or national 
differences, be sequestered or contiscated.**** 

On the commencement of hostilities between France and 
Great Britain in 1793, the former power sequestrated the 
debts and other property belonging to the subjects of her 
enemy, which decree was retaliated by a countervailing 
measure on the part of the British government By the ad- 
ditional articles to the treaty of peace between the two pow- 
ers, concluded at Paris in April, 1814, the sequestrations 
were removed on both sides, and commissaries were appoint- 
ed to liquidate the claims of British subjects for the value of 
their property unduly confiscated by the French authorities, 
and also for the total or partial loss of the debts due to them, 
or other property unduly retained under sequestration subse- 
quently to 1792. The engagement thus extorted from France 
may be considered as a severe application of the rights of 
conquest to a fallen enemy, rather than a measure of even- 
handed justice ; since it does not appear that French pro- 
perty, seized in the ports of Great Britain and at sea, in an- 
ticipation of hostilities, and subsequently condemned as droits 
of admiralty, was restored to the original owners under this 
treaty on the return of peace between the two countries.^* 

18 Dallas' Bep. vol ui. pp. 4^ 5, 199—285. 
*^ Ifartena^ Nouveau Becoeil, torn. ii. p. 16. 



So alsot on the mptore between GmC BriluB wmi Ikm- 
mark ia 1807, the Danish Mps aad oCker fntfotw^ 
had been aetxed in the Britkh ports aoi cm the high 
fore the actual declaratioQ of faoitilitiei^ wcr 
droits of admiraitj by the r e tAap e Ui Te op er at i n B of the 
claration. The Danish gOTemmflot imoBt an 
liating this seizure bj sequettrating all debts doe 
to British sobjects, and causing then to be pail 1010 the 
Danish rojal treasury. The English covt of Kin^ Beadi 
determined that this ordinance was not a legal d efettpe to m 
suit in England for such a debt, not being coofonnable to the 
usage of nations; the text writen having ooodenuied the 
practice, and no instance having occurred of the ezcfcise of 
the right, except the ordinance in question, fbr upwards of m 
century. The soundness of this judgment may weB be 
tioned. It has been justly observed, that between debts 
tracted under the (aith of laws, and property acqunned on the 
faith of the same laws, reason draws no distinction; and the 
right of the sovereign to confiscate ddits m precisely the 
same with the right to confiscate other property fiwod within 
the country on the breaking out of the war. Both require 
some special act expresmng the sovereign will, and both do- 
pend, not on any inflexible rule of international law, but ou 
political considerations by which the judgment of the 
reign may be guided.'^ 



One of the immediate consequences of the commeocement § 13. 
of hostilities is the interdiction of all commercial intercourse ^J*^ 
between the subjects of the states at war, without the license cacnf, 
of their respective governments. In Sir W. Scott's judgment, JjJ^JjJgp^ 
in the case of the Hoop, this is stated to be a princi|^ of ofMbjccts 
universal law, and not peculiar to the maritime jurisprudence igc^nt 
of Ei^land. It is laid down by BynkenhoA as a univenal i^te* 
principle of law. ** There can be no doubt,** says that wri- 
ter, ^ that from the nature of war itself, all commercial in- 
tercourse ceases between enemies. Although there be no 

» IfMde fc MmjnH Bep. toL vL p. 93. Wolff 9. Oxhofan. Cmncb'ii 
Sep. vol fii. p. na Bravn s. the United 
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special interdiction of such intercourse^ as is often the case, 
commerce is forbidden by the mere operation of the law of 
war. Declarations of war themselves sufficiently manifest it, 
for they enjoin on every subject to attack the subjects of the 
other prince, seize on their goods, and do them all the barm 
in their power. The utility, however, of merchants, and the 
mutual wants of nations, have almost got the better of the 
law of war, as to commerce. Hence it is alternately per- 
mitted and forbidden in time of war, as princes think it most 
for the interests of their subjects. A commercial nation is 
anxious to trade, and accommodates the laws of war to the 
greater or lesser want that it may be in of the goods of others. 
Thus sometimes a mutual commerce is permitted generally; 
sometimes as to certain merchandises only, while others are 
prohibited ; and sometimes it is prohibited altogether, fiut 
in whatever manner it may be permitted, whether generally 
or specially, it is always, in my opinion, so far a suspension 
of the laws of war ; and in this manner, there is partly war 
and partly peace between the subjects of both countries.**** 

<* It appears from these passages to have been the law of 
Hi)lland. Vaiin states it to have been the law of France, 
whether the trade was attempted to be carried on in national 
or in neutral vessels ; and it appears from a case cited (in the 
Hoop) to have been the law of Spain ; and it may without 
rashness be affirmed to be a general principle of law in most 
of the countries of Europe."^* 

Sir W, Scott proceeds to state two grounds upon which this 
sort of communication is forbidden. The first is, that " by 
the law and constitution of Great Britain the sovereign alone 
has the power of declaring war and peace. He alone, there- 
fore, who has the power of entirely removing the state of 
war, has the power of removing it in part, by permitting, 
where he sees proper, that commercial intercourse which is 
a partial suspension of the war. There may be occasions on 
which such an intercourse may be highly expedient ; but it 
is not for individuals to determine on the expediency of such 

^> Bynkerahoek, Quaest. Jur. Pub. lib. i. cap. 3. 

» Valin, Comm. sur TOrdonn. de la Karine, lir. iii. tit 6, art. 3. 
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occasions, on their own notions of commerce merely, and 
possibly on grounds of private advantage not very reconcilea- 
ble with the general interests of the state.' It is for the state 
alone, on more enlarged views of policy, and of all circum- 
stances that may be connected with such an intercourse, to 
determine when it shall be permitted, and under what regu- 
lations. No principle ought to be held more sacred than that 
this intercourse cannot subsist on any other footing than that of 
the direct permission of the state. Who can be insensible to 
the consequences that might follow, if every person in time 
of war had a right to carry on a commercial intercourse 
with the enemy^ and, under colour of that, had the means of 
carrying on any other species of intercourse he might think 
fit ? The inconvenience to the public might be extreme ; and 
where is the mconvcnience on the other side, that the mer- 
chant should be compelled, in such a situation of the tw* 
countries, to carry on his trade between them (if necessary) 
under the eye and control of the government charged with 
the care of the public safety T 

^ Another principle of law, of a less politic nature, but 
equally general in its reception and direct in its application^ 
forbids this sort of communication as fundamentally incon- 
sistent with the relation existing between the two belligerent 
countries ; and that is, the total inability to sustain any con- 
tract by an appeal to the tribunals of the one countr}v ob 
the part of the subjects of the other. In the law of almost 
every country, the character of alien enemy carries with it a 
disability to sue, or to sustain, in the language of the civilians^ 
a persona standi in judicio. A state in which contracts cao- 
not be enforced cannot be a state of legal conmierce. If the 
parties who are to contract have no right to compel the per- 
formance of the contract, nor even to appear in a court of 
justice for that purpose, can there be a stronger proof that 
the law imposes a legal inability to contract ? To such tran»> 
actions it gives no sanction — they have no legal existence; 
and the whole of such commerce is attempted without its 
protection, and against its authority. Bynkershoek expresses 
himself with force upon this argument^ in his ^first book. 
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chapter vii., where he lajs down that the legality of com- 
merce and the mutual use of courts of justice are inseparable. 
He says, that cases of commerce are undistinguiahable fron 
cases of any other species in this respect : * But if the enemy 
be once permitted to bring actions, it is difficult to cliittifyikli 
from what causes they may arise ; nor have I been able to ob- 
serve that this distinction has ever been carried into practice.*" 

Sir W. ScoU then notices the constant current of decisidns 
in the British courts of prize where the rule had been rigidlj 
enforced in cases where acts of parliament had, od difierent 
occasions, been made to relax the navigation law and other 
revenue acts ; where the government had authorized, under 
the sanction of an act ofparliament, a homeward trade finom 
the enemy's possessions, but had not specifically protected 
an outward trade to the same, though intimately connected 
with that homeward trade, and almost necessary to its exis- 
tence ; were strong claims, not merely of convenfence, but 
of necessity, excused it on the part of the individual ; where 
caigoes had been laden before the war, but the parties bad 
not used all possible diligence to countermand the voyage 
after the first notice of hostilities ; and where it had beeo 
enforced, not only against British subjects, but also against 
those of its allies in the war, upon the supposition that the 
rule was founded upon a universal principle, which states al- 
lied in war had a right to notice and apply mutually to each 
other's subjects. 

Such, according to this eminent civilian, are the general 
principles of the rule under which the public law of Europe, 
and the municipal law of its difierent states, have interdicted 
all commerce with an enemy. It is thus sanctioned by the 
double authority of public and of private jurisprudence ; and 
is founded both upon the sound and salutary principle forbid- 
ding all intercourse with an enemy, unless by permission of 
the sovereign or state, and upon the doctrine that he who is 
hoslis — who has no persona standi in judicio, no means of en- 
forcing contracts, cannot make contracts unless by such per- 
mission.^ 

^ Robinson's Adm. Rep. voL i. p. 196. The Hoop. 
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The same principles were applied by the American courts Deciw 
of justice to the intercourse of their citizens with the enemy Americui 
on the breaking o«t of the late war between the United States 
and Great Britain. A case occurred in which a citizen had 
purchased a quantity of goods within the British territory* a 
long time previous to the declaration of hostilities^ and had 
deposited them on an island near the frontier; upon the 
breaking out of hostilities, his agents had hired a vessel to 
proceed to the place of deposite, and bring away the goods | 
on her return she was captured, and, with the cargo, con« 
demned as prize of war. It was contended for the claimant 
that this was not a trading within the meaning of the cases 
cited to support the condemnation; that, on the breaking out 
of war, every citizen had a right, and it was the interest of 
the commanity to permit its membere, to withdraw property 
purchased before the war, and lying in the enemy's country. 
But the supreme court determined that whatever relaxation 
of Che strict rights of war the more mitigated and mild prac* 
tice of modem times might have established, there had been 
none on this subject The universal sense of nations had ac^ 
knowledged the demoralizing efiects which would result from 
the admission of individual intercourse between the states at 
war. The whole nation is embarked in one common bottom; 
and must be reconciled to one common fate. Every indi* 
vidual of the one nation must acknowledge every individual 
of the other nation as his own enemy, because he is the 
enemy of his country. This being the duty of the citizen^ 
what is the consequence of a breach of that duty ? The law 
of prize is a part of the law of nations. By it a hostile cha* 
racter is attached to trade, independent of the character of 
the trader who pursues or directs it Condemnation to the 
captor is equally the fate of the enemy's property, and of that 
found engaged in an anti-neutral trade. But a citizen or 
ally may be engaged in a hostile trade, and thereby involve 
his property in the fate of those in whose' cause he embarksL 
This liability of the property of a citizen to condemnation as 
prize of war may likewise be accounted for on other consi- 

89 
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derations. Every thing that issues from a hosUle couDirj is^ 
primd facief the property of the enemy ; and it isincumbeol 
upon the claimant to support the negatire of the proporition. 
But if the claimatit be a citizen, or an ally, at the same time 
that he makes out his interest, he confesses the commianonof 
an ofience, which, under a well known rule of the munidpal 
law, deprives him of bis right to prosecute his claim. Nor did 
this doctrine rest upon abstract reasoning only: it was sop- 
ported by the practice of the most enlightened, perhaps it 
might be said, of all commercial nations : and it afforded the 
court full confidence in their judgment in this case, that they 
feund, upon recurring to the records of the court of appeab 
in prize causes established during the war of the revolution, 
that in various cases it was reasoned upon as the estabiidied 
law of that court Certain it was, that it was the law of 
England before the American revolution, and therefore 
formed a part of the admiralty and maritime juriadiction 
conferred upon the United States courts by their federal con- 
8titution» Whether the trading, in that case, was such as in 
the eye of the prize law subjects the property to capture and 
confiscation, depended on the legal force of the ^erm. If by 
trading f in the law of prize, were meant that signification of 
the term, which consists in negotiation or contract, the case 
would certainly not come under the penalty of the rule. Bat 
the object, policy, and spirit of the rule are intended to cut 
off all communication, or actual locomotive intercourse be- 
tween individuals of the states at war. Negotiation or con- 
tract had therefore no necessary connexion with the offence. 
Intercourse, inconsistent with actual hostility, is the offence 
against which the rule is directed ; and by substituting this 
term for that of trading xcith the enemy, an answer was given 
to the argument, that this was not a trading within the mean- 
ing of the cases cited. Whether, on the breaking out of war, 
a citizen has a right to remove to his own country with his 
property, or not, the claimant certainly had not a right to 
leav^ his own country for the purpose of bringing -home his 
property from an enemy country. As to the claim for the 
vessel, it was held to be founded upon no pretext whatever; 
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for the undertaking was altogether voluntary and inexcn- 
sable.** 

So also, where goods were purchased, some time before 
Che war, bj the agent of an American citizen in Great Britain, 
but not shipped until nearly a year after the declaration of 
hostilities, they were pronounced liable to confiscatioh. Sup- 
posing a citizen had a right, on the breaking out of hostiliiieii^ 
to withdraw his property, purchased before the war, from 
the enemy's country, (on which the court gave no opinion,) 
such right must be exercised with due diligence, and within 
a reasonable time after a knowledge of hostilities. To ad- 
mit a citizen to withdraw property from a hostile' country a 
long time after the commencement of war, upon the pretext 
of its having been purchased before the war, would lead to 
the most injurious consequences, and hold out temptations to 
every species of fraudulent and illegal traffic with the enemy. 
To such an unlimited extent the right could not exist^ 
. We have seen what is the rule of public and municipal 
law on this subject, and what are the sanctions by which it 
is guarded. Various attempts have been made to evade its 
operation, and to escape its penalties ; but its inflexible rigour 
has defeated all these attempts. The apparent exceptions to 
the rule, far from weakening its force, confirm and strengthen 
it They all resolve themselves into cases where the trading 
was with a neutral, or the circumstances were considered as 
implying a license, or the trading was not consummated until 
the enemy had ceased to be such. In all other cases, an ex- 
press license from the government is held to be necessary to 
legalize commercial intercourse with the enemy.^ 

Not only is such intercourse with the enemy, on the part ( 14 
of the subjects of the belligerent state, prohibited and pun- ^^Ij^y^^ 

*« Cnuich*s Rep. toI. Tiil p. 155. The Rapid. 

« Cimiicb*s Rep. toL viiL p. 434. The St lAWience. VoL is. p. 130^ 
8.C. 

M RobiiMon's Adiii. Rep. toL ri. p. 137. The Fimnklin. VoL it. p. 195. 
The MiidoiuM delle Gnxie. VoL v. p. 141. The Juffimr Cfttfaerins. P. 
351. TheAlby.Whetton'iiRcp.voLiL Appeadtz^ Note L p. 34. 
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common isbed with confiscation in the prize courts of their own coon- 
bf^on*" *^' ^^^* during a conjoint war, no subject of an ally can trade 
the part of with the common enemy, without being liable to the forfeiture 
u^ >n the prize courts of the ally of his property engaged in such 
trade. This rule is a corollary of the other, and is founded 
upon the principle that such trade is forbidden to the subjects 
of the co-belligerent by the municipal law of. his own eoun- 
try, by the universal law of nations, and by the express or 
implied terms of the treaty of alliance subsisting between 
the allied powers. And as the former rule can be relaxed 
only by the permission of the sovereign power of the state, so 
this can be relaxed only by the permission of the allied na- 
tions according to their mutual agreement A declaration of 
hostilities naturally carries with it an interdiction of all com- 
mercial intercourse. Where one state only is at war, this in- 
terdiction may be relaxed as to its own subjects witlurat in- 
juring any other states ; but when allied nations are pursuing 
a common cause against a common enemy, there is an impGcd, 
if not an express contract, that neither of the co-belligerent 
states shall do any thing to defeat the common object If one 
state allows its subjects to carry on an uninterrupted trade with 
the enemy, the consequence will be that it will supply aid and 
comfort to the enemy which may be injurious to the common 
cause. It should seem that it is not enough, therefore, to 
satisfy the prize court of one of the allied states, to say that 
the other has allowed this practice to its own subjects ; it 
should also be shown, either that the practice is of such a 
nature as cannot interfere with the common operations, or 
that it has the allowance of the other confederate state.*' 

% 15. It follows as a corollary from the principle, interdicting all 

wSithc* commercial and other pacific intercourse with the public 

enemy enemy, that every species of private contract made with his 

^^ ^ ^ ' subjects during the war is unlawful. The rule thus deduced 

is applicable to insurance on enemy's property and trade ; to 

^ Bynkenhoek, Quxst Jur. Pub. lib. i. cap. 10. Robinson's Adin. Rep. 
vol iv. p. 251 { vol vi. p. 403. The Neptunus. 
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the drawing and negotiating of biib of exchange between sub- 
jects of the powers at war ; to the renndssion of funds, in 
money or bilb, to the enemy^ country; to commercial part- 
nerships entered into between the subjects of the two coun- 
tries afler the declaration of war, or existing previous to the 
declaration* which last are dissolved by the mere force and 
act of the war itself, although as to other contracts it only 
suspends the remedy.^ 

Groiiui^ in the second chapter of his third book, where be 4^g" 
is treating of the liability of the property of subjects for the 



injuries committed by the state to other communities, lays ■■* ^ 
down that ^ by the law of nations, all the subjects of the el^ county 
fending state, who are such from a permanent cause, whether ^^'f ,^ 
natives or emigrants from another country, are liable to re- 
prisals, but not so tliose who are only travelling or sojourning 
for a little time; — for reprisals,** says he, " have been intro- 
duced as a species of charge imposed in order to pay the 
debts of the public ; from which are exempt those who are 
only temporarily subject to the laws. Ambassadora and their 
goods are, however, excepted from this liability of subjects, 
but not those sent to an enemy.** In the fourth chapter of 
the same book, where he is treating of the right of killing 
and doing other bodily harm to enemies, in what he calls 
solemn war^ he holds that this right extends, ^ not only to those 
who bear arms, or are subjects of the author of the war, but 
to all those who are found within the enemy*s territory. lb 
fact, as we have reason to fear the hostile intentions even of 
strangers who are within the enemy*s. territory at the time, 
that is sufficient to render the right of which we ant speak- 
ing applicable even to them in a general war. In which re- 
spect there is a distinction between war and reprisak, which 
last, as we have seen, are a kind of contribution paid by the 
subjects for the debts of the state.**^ 

>• BynkenlMKk, Quxst Jor. Pub. fib. i. cap. 91. Doponccau't Tnns. pu 
165, Note. Kent* t Commentariet on Ameriom Law, vol i. p. 64. 
• De Jar. BeL so Pifrfib.iii. csp. 3, 47i €iip.4fe « 6. 
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BofbeyraCf m a note collating these passages, observes, thfft 
** the late M. Cocceius, in a dissertation which I have al- 
ready cited, De Jure Belli in AnUcoSf rejects this ^tinction, 
and insists that even those foreigners who have not been al- 
lowed time to retire ought to be considered as adherii^ to the 
enemy, and for that reason justly exposed to acts of hostility. 
In order to supply this pretended defect, he afterwards distin- 
guishes foreigners who remain in the country, from those who 
only transiently pass through it, and are constrained by sick- 
ness or the necessity of their af&irs. But this b alone suf- 
ficient to show that, in this place, as in many others, he cri- 
ticised our author without understanding him. In flie fol- 
lowing paragraph, Grotius manifestly distinguishes from the 
foreigners of whom he has just spoken those who are per- 
manent subjects of the enemy, by whom he doubtless under- 
stands, as the learned Gronovius has already explained, those 
who are domiciled in the country. Our author explains hb 
own meaning in the second cbapter of this book, in speaking 
of reprisals, which he allows against this species of foreigners, 
whilst he does not grant them against those who only pass 
through the country, or are temporarily resident in iU^ 

Whatever may be the extent of the claims of a man's 
native country upon his political allegiance, there can be no 
doubt that the natural-born subject of one country may be- 
come the citizen of another, in time of peace, for the pur- 
poses of trade, and may become entitled to all the commer- 
cial privileges attached to his acquired domicil. On the other 
hand, if war breaks out between his adopted country and his 
native country, or any other, his property becomes liable to 
reprisals in the same manner as the efiects of those who owe 
a permanent allegiance to the enemy state. 

4 17. As to what species of residence constitutes such a domicil 

rwSence ^ ^^" render the party liable to reprisals, the text writers 

constitu- are deficient in definitions and details. Their defects are 

ciif °"**" supplied by the precedents furnished by the British prize 

"^ Grotius, par Barbeync, ih be. 
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courts, >vhich, if they have not applied the pruocii^ with 
undue severity in the case of neutrals, have certainly not 
mitigated it in its application to. that of British subjects resi- 
dent in the enemy's country on the commencement of hostili- 
ties. 

In the judgment of the lords of appeal in prize causes^ upon 
the cases arising out of the capture of St Eustatius by Admi- 
ral Rodney, delivered in 1785 by Lord Camden^ he stated 
that '* if a man went into a foreign country upon a visit, to 
travel for health, to settle a particular business, or the like, 
he thought it would be hard to seize upon his goods; but a 
residence, not attended with these circumstances, ought to be 
considered as a permanent residence.^ In applying the evi- 
dence and the law to the resident foreigners in St. £ustatius^ 
he said, that ^ in every point of view, they ought to be con- 
sidered resident subjects. Their persons, their lives, their 
industry, were employed for the benefit of the state under 
whose protection they lived ; and if war broke out, they con- 
tinuing to reside there, paid their proportion of taxes, im- 
posts, and the like, equally with natural-bom subjects, and 
no doubt come within that description***^^ 

^Time,** says Sir W. Scoil^ ^ is the grand ingredient in consti- 
tuting domiciL In most cases, it is unavoidably conclusive. It is 
not unfrequently said, that if a person comes only for a special 
purpose, that shall not fix a domiciL This is not to be taken 
in an unqualified latitude, and without some respect to the 
time which such a purpose may or shall occupy ; for if the 
purpose be of such a nature as may probably^ or doei actualbf^ 
detain the person for a great length of time, a general resi- 
dence might grow upon the special purpose. A special par« 
pose may lead a man to a country, where it shall detain him 
the whole of his life. Against such a long residence, the plea 
of an original special purpose could not be averred ; it muil 
be inferred, in such a case, that other purposes forced them- 
selves upon him, and mixed themselves with the original de- 

'1 H8. Prooecdingt of the Cocnmiaiofieii under the Treaty of 1794^ be- 
tween Great Britiui and the United Statei. OpinioQof Mr.W.Pinkneyin 
Uie caae of the Betaej; 
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sign, and impressed upon him the character of the cotiDtrj 
where he resided. Supposing a man comes into a belligerent 
country at or before the beginning of a war» it is certainlj 
reasonable not to bind him too soon to an acquired character, 
and to allow him a fair time to disentangle himself; but if he 
continues to reside during a good part of the war, contribut- 
ing by the payment of taxes and other means to the strengUi 
of that country, he could not plead his special purpose with 
any effect against the rights of hostility. If he could, there 
would be no sufficient guard against the frauds and abuses of 
masked, pretended, original and sole purposes of a long-coo- 
tinued residence. There is a time which will estop such a 
plea ; no rule can fix the time d priori^ but such a rule there 
must be. In proof of the efficacy t)f mere time, it is not im- 
pertinent to remark that the same quantity of business, which 
would not fix a domicil in a certain quantity of time, wouU 
nevertheless have that effect if distributed over a lai^er ^ace 
of time. This matter is to be taken in the compound ratk) 
of the time and the occupation, with a great preponderance 
on the article of time : be the occupation what it may, it 
cannot happen, with but few exceptions, that mere length of 
time shall not constitute a domicil."'* 

In the case of the Indian Chief, determined in 1800, Mr. 
Johnson, a citizen of the United States domiciled in England, 
had engaged in a mercantile enterprise to the British East 
Indies, a trade prohibited to British subjects, but allowed to 
American citizens under the commercial treaty of 1794, be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. The vessel 
came into a British port on its return voyage, and was seized 
as engaged in illicit trade. Mr. Johnson, having then left 
England, was determined not to be a British subject at the 
time of capture, and restitution was decreed. In delivering 
his judgment in this case, Sir W. Scott said, " Taking it to be 
clear that the national character of Mr. Johnson, as a Britbh 
merchant, was founded in residence only, that it was ac- 
quired by residence, and rested on that circumstance alone, 

^ Robinaon's Adm. Rep . vol . iL p. 324. Tlie Harmony. 
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it must be held that froiii the moment he turned his back on 
the country where he resided, on his way to his own country, 
he was in the act of resuming his original character, and 
must be considered as an American. The character that is 
gained by residence, ceases by non-residence* It is an ad- 
ventitious character, and no longer adheres to him from the 
moment he puts himself in motion, bandJUk^ to quit the 
country, sine animo reverlendL*^^ 

The native character easily reverts, and it requires fewer The nidf^ 
circumstances to constitute domicil, in the case of a native ^^ ^^ 
subject, than to impress the national character on one who is ▼ein. 
originally of another country. Thus the property of a 
Frenchman, who had been residing and was probably natii^ 
ralized in the United States, but who had returned to St. 
Domingo, and shipped from thence the produce of that island 
to France, was condemned in the High Court of Admiralty.^ 

In the Indian Chiefs the case of Mr. Dutilth is referred to 
by the claimant's counsel, as having obtained restitution, 
though at the time (f Bailing he was resident in the enemy's 
country; but a decision oPthe lords of appeal, in 1800, w- 
mentioned by Sir C Robinson, in which Mr. Dutilth's pnK 
perty was condemned according to the circumstances of hiir 
residence at the time of capture. That decision is more par- 
ticularly stated by Sir J. Nicholl, at the hearing of the case 
of the Harmony before the lords, July 7, 1803. ** The case 
of Mr. Dutilth also illustrates the present. He came to Eu» 
rope about the end of July, 1793, at a time when there was 
a great deal of alarm on account of the state of commerce. 
He went to Holland, then not only in a state of amity, but of 
alliance with this country; he continued there until the 
French entered. During the whole time he was there, be 
was without any establishment ; he had no counting-house ; 
he had no contracts nor dealings with contractors there ; he 

*> Robimon'i Adm. Rep. toL lii. p. 12. The Indian Chief. 

** Robinton'i Adm. R^p. toL ▼. p. 99. La Vii^ginie. The nme rule is 
abo adopted in the prise few of France, (Code det Pritea, tom. i. pp. 93; 
139, 303,) and by the American prize courts, (Wheaton'i Rep. toL ii. p. 
76.) The Doa HemanQa. 
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employed merchants there to sell bis property, paying theai 
a commission. Upon the French entering into Holland, he 
applied for advice to know what was left for him to do under 
the circumstances, having remained there on account of the 
doubtful state of mercantile credit, which not only afiected 
Dutch and American, but English houses, who were all look- 
ing after the state of credit in that country. In 1704, when 
the French came there, Mr. D. applied to Mr. Adaais, the 
American minister, who advised him to stay until he could 
get a passport. He continued there until the latter end of 
that year, and having wound up his concerns, came away. 
Some part of lus property was captured before he came 
there. That part which was taken before he came there 
was restored to him, (the Fair American, Adm. 1796,) but 
that part which was taken while he was there was con- 
demned, and thtU because he was in Holland at the time of 
the capture.^ — (The Hannibal and Pomona,. Lords, 1800.)" 
The case of the Dianas determined by Sir W. Scott in 180% 
is also full of instruction on this subject. During the war 
which commenced in 1795 between Great Britain and Hol- 
land, the colony of Demerara surrendered to the British arms, 
and by the treaty of Amiens it was restored to the Dutch. 
That treaty contained an article allowing the inhabitants, of 
whatever country they might be, a term of three years, to 
be computed from the notification of the treaty, for the pur- 
pose of disposing of their effects acquired before or during 
the war, in which term they might have the free enjoyment 
of their property. Previous to the declaration of war against 
Holland in 1803, the Diana and several other vessels, laden 
with colonial produce, were captured on a voyage from De- 
merara to Holland. Immediately after the declaration, and 
before the expiration of the three years from the notification 
of the treaty of Amiens, Demerara again surrendered to Great 
Britain. Claims to the captured property were filed by ori- 
ginal British subjects, inhabitants of Demerara, some of whom 
had settled in the colony while it was in possession of Great 

» Whcaton's Rep. vol. ii. p. 56^Not€. 
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Britain ; others before that event The cause came on for 
bearing after it had again become a British colony. 

Sir W. Scoti decree! restitution to those British subjects 
who had settled in the colony while in British possessiony but 
condemned the property of those who had settled there before 
that time. He held that those of the first class by settling in 
Demerara while belonging to Great Britain, aflS>rded a pro- 
sumption of their intending to return if the island should be 
transferred to a foreign power, which presumption, reoogmsed 
by the treaty, relieved those claimants from the necessi^ of 
proving such intention. He thought it reasonable that they . 
should, be admitted to their jus postliminiif and he held them 
entitled to the protection of British subjects. But he was 
clearly of opinion that ** mere recency of establishment woald 
not avail, if the intention of making a permanent residence 
there was fixed upon the party. The case of Mr. Whitehill 
fully established this point. He had arrived at Sl Eustatius 
only a day or two before Admiral Rodney and the British 
forces made their appearance; but it was proved that he had 
gone to establish himself there, and his property was con- 
demned. Here recency^ therefore, would not be sufficient** 

But the property of those claimants who had settled in De- 
merara before that colony came into the possesision of Great 
Britain, was condemned. ** Having settled without any faith 
in British possession, it cannot be supposed,*' he said, that 
they would have relinquished their residence because that 
possession had ceased. They had pasMd from one sove- 
reignty with indifiercnce ; and if they may be supposed to 
have looked again to a connexion with this country, they 
must have viewed it as a circumstance that was in no degree 
likely to aflect their intention of remaining there. On the 
iiituatioa of persons settled there previous to the time of Bri- 
tbh possession, I feel myself obliged to pronounce that they 
most be considered in the same light as persons resident in 
Amsterdam. It must be understood, however, that if there 
were among these any who were actually removing, and that 
fact is properly ascertained, their goods may be capable of 
restitution. All that I mean lo express is, that then must 
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be evidence of an intention to remove on the part of thoie 
who settled prior to British possession, the presuinption not 
being in their favour.'*^ 
Caieof The case of the Ocean^ determined in 1604, was a claim 

^^1? relating to British subjects settled in foreign states in time of 
from the amitjy and taking early measures to withdraw themselves on 
^^^ the breaking out of war. It appeared that the clainnnt had 
on the been settled as a partner in a bouse of trade in Holland, bot 
^^^^^^ that he had made arrangements for the dissolutkni of the 
partnership, and was prevented from removing personally 
only by the violent detention of all British subjects who hap- 
pened to be within the territories of the enemy at the break* 
ing out of the war. In this case, Sir W. ScM said, ^ it woaM, 
I think, be going further than the law requires, to conclude 
this person by his former occupation, and by his present con- 
strained residence in France, so as not to admit him to have 
taken himself out of the efiect of supervening hostilities, by 
the means which he had used for his removal. On sufficient 
proof being made of the property, I shall be disposed to hdd 
him entitled to restitution."^ 

In a note to this case. Sir C. Robinson states that the situa- 
tion of British subjects wishing to remove from the enemy's 
country on the event of a war, but prevented by the sudden 
occurrence of hostilities from taking measures sufficiently 
early to obtain restitution, formed not unfrequently a case of 
considerable hardship in the prize court He advises per- 
sons so situated, on their actual removal, to make applicatioo 
to government for a special pass, rather than to trust valua- 
ble property to the effect of a mere intention to remove, du- 
bious as that intention may frequently appear under the cir- 
cumstances that prevent it from being carried into execution. 
And Sir W- Scott, in the case of the Dree G^oederSf observes, 
''that pretences of withdrawing funds are, at all times,. to be 
watched with considerable jealousy ; but when the transac- 
tion appears to have been conducted hondjide with that view, 
and to be directed only to the removal of property, which the 

M Robinson's Adm. Rep. vol v. p. 60. The Diana. 
^ Robinson's Adm. Rep. yoL v. p. 91. 
> 

\ 
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accidents of war may have lodged in the belligerent coun- 
try, cases of this kind are entitled to be treated with some 
indulgence.*' But in a subsequent case, where an indulgence 
was allowed by the court for the withdrawal of British pro- 
perty under peculiar, circumstances, he intimated that the 
decree of restitution in that particubr case was not to be im- 
derstood as in any degree relaxing the necessity of obtaining 
a license wherever property is to be withdrawn from the 
enemy's country.^ 

The same principles as to the eflbct of domicil or commer- Deciikmi 
cial inhabitancy in the enemy's country were adopted by the American 
prize tribunals of the United States during the late war with oouiti. 
Great Britain. The rule was applied to the case of native 
British subjects, who had emigrated to the United States long 
before the war, and became naturalized citizens under the 
laws of the Union, as well as to native citizens residing in 
Great Britain at the time of the declaration. The naturalized 
citizens in question had, long prior to the declaration of wary 
returned to their native country, where they were domiciled 
and engaged in trade at the time the shipments in question 
were made. The goods were shipped before they had a 
knowledge of the war. At the* time of the capture, one of 
the claimants was yet in the enemy's country, bat had, since 
he heard of the capture, expressed his anxiety to return to 
the United States, but had been prevented by various catises 
set forth in his affidavit Another had actually returned some 
time afler the capture, and a third was still in the enemy's 
country. 

In pronouncing its judgment in this case, the Supreme 
QHirt stated that, there being no dispute as to the facts upon 
which the domicil of the claimants was asserted, the ques- 
tions of law to be considered were two : /Ynf, by what 
means and to what extent a national character may be im* 
pressed upon a person, different from that which permanent 
allegiance gives him t and, jeconcHy, what are the legal con* 
sequences to which this acquired character may expose him« 

** Robimoa't Adm. Bep. voL hr. p.334| yoL v. p. 141. The ^vthow 
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ID the event of a war taking place between the country of 
his residence and that of bis birth, or that in which he had 
been naturalized 1 

Upon the first of these questions, the opinions of the text 
writers and the decisions of the British courts of prize, al- 
ready cited, were referred to ; but it was added, that in de- 
ciding whether a person has obtained the right of an acquired 
domicil, it was not to be expected that much, if any asrist- 
ance, should be derived from mere elementary writers on the 
law of nations. They can only lay down the general princi- 
ples^ of law, and it becomes the duty of courts of justice to 
establish rules for the proper application of those principles 
The question whether the person to be affected by the right 
of domicil has sufficiently made known his intention of fixing 
himself permanently in the foreign country, must depend 
upon all the circumstances of the case. If he has made no 
express declaration on the subject, and his secret intention ii 
to be discovered, his acts must be attended to €is aflfording the 
most satisfactory evidence of bis intention. On this ground 
the courts of England have decided, that' a person who re- 
moves to a foreign country, settles himself there, and ei^ges 
in the trade of the country, furnishes by these acts such 
evidences of an intention permanently to reside there, as to 
stamp him with the national character of the state where he 
resides. In questions on this subject, the chief point to be 
considered is the animus manendi ; and courts are to devise 
such reasonable rules of evidence as may establish the fact 
of intention. If it sufficiently appears that the intention of 
removing was to make a permanent settlement, or for an io- 
definite time, the right of domicil is acquired by residence 
even of a few days. This was one of the rules of the Bri- 
tish prize courts, and it appeared to be perfectly reasonable 
Another was that a neutral or subject, found residing in a 
foreign country, is presumed to be there animo manendi; and 
if a state of war should bring his national character into 
question, it lies upon him to explain the circumstances of his 
residence. As to some other rules of the prize courts of 
England, particularly those which fix the national character 
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of a person on the ground of constructive residence or the 
peculiar nature of his trade, the court was not called upon to 
give an opinion at that time ; because in the present case it 
was admitted that the claimants had acquired a right of do- 
micil in Great Britain at the time of the breaking out of the 
war between that country and the United States. 

The next question was, what are the consequences to 
which this acquired domicil may legally expose the person 
entitled to it, in the event of a war taking place between the 
government under which he resides and that to which he 
owes permanent allegiance. A neutral, in this situation, if 
be should engage in open hostilities with the other belligerentt 
would be considered and treated as an enemy. A citizen of 
the other belligerent could not be so considered, because he 
could not, by any act of hostility, render himself, strictly 
speaking, an enemy, contrary to his permanent allegiance; 
but although he cannot be considered an enemy in the strict 
sense of the word, yet be is deemed such with reference to 
the seizure of so much of his property concerned in the en^ 
my's trade as is connected with his residence. It is found 
adhering to the enemy ; he is himself adhering to the enemy, 
although not criminally so, unless be engages in acts of hos- 
tility against his native country, or perhaps refuses, when re> 
quired by his country, to return. The same rule as to pro- 
perty engaged in the commerce of the enemy, applies to 
neutrals, and for the same reason. The converse of this 
rule inevitibiy applies to the subject of a belligerent state 
domiciled in a neutral country : he is deemed a neutral by 
both belligerents, with reference to the trade which he carries 
on with the adverse belligerent, and with the rest of the 
workL 

But this national character which a man acquires by re- 
ndence may be thrown off at pleasure by a return to his na- 
tive country, or even by turning his back on the country in 
which he resided, on his way to another. The reasonable- 
ness of this rule can hardly be disputed. Having once ac- 
qoired a national character by residence in a foreign country, 
he ought to be bound by all the consequences of it until be 
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has thrown it ofi^ either by an actual return to bis native 
country, or to that where he was naturalized, or by com- 
mencing his removal, bond fde^ and without an intention of 
returning. If any thing short of actual removal be admitted 
to work a change in the national character acquired by re- 
sidence, it seems perfectly reasonable that the evidence of a 
hondjvde intention should be such as to leave no doubt of its 
sincerity. Mere declarations of such an intention ought 
never to be relied upon, when contradicted, or at least ren- 
dered doubtful, by a continuance of that residence whicb 
impressed the character. They may have been made to de- 
ceive ; or if sincerely made, they may never be executed 
Even the party himself ought not io be bound by them, b^ 
cause he may afterwards find reason to change his determi- 
nation, and ought to be permitted to do so. But when he 
accompanies these declarations by acts which speak a hih 
guage not to be mistaken, and can hardly fail to be consum- 
mated by actual removal, the strongest evidence is aflforded 
which the nature of such a case can furnish. And n it not 
proper that the courts of a belligerent nation should deny to 
any person the right to use a character so equivocal as to 
put in his power whichever may best suit his purpose when 
it is called in question? If his property be taken trading with 
the enemy, shall he be allowed to shield it from confiscation, 
by alleging that he had intended to remove from the enemy's 
country to his own, then neutral, and therefore that as a neu- 
tral, the trade was to him lawful ? If war exists between 
the country of his residence and his native country, and his 
property be seized by the former or by the latter, shall he 
be heard to say, in the former case, that he was a domiciled 
subject of the country of the captor, and in the latter that 
he was a native subject of the country of that captor also, 
because he had declared an intention to resume his native 
character, and thus to parry the belligerent rights of both! 
It was to guard against such inconsistencies, and against the 
frauds which such pretensions, if tolerated, would sanction, 
that the rule above-mentioned had been adopted. Upon 
what sound principle could a distinction be framed between 
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the case of a neutral and (he subject of one belligerent do- 
miciled in the country of the other at the breaking out of 
the war t The property of each found engaged in the com- 
merce of their adopted country belonged to them before the 
war in their character of subjects of that country, so long as 
they continued to retain their domicil ; and when war takes 
place between that country and any other, by which the two 
nations and all their subjects become enemies to each other, 
it follows that this property, which was once the property of 
a friend, belongs now to him who^ in reference to that pro- 
perty, is an enemy. 

This doctrine of the conunon law courts and prize tri- 
bunals of England is founded, like that mentkmed under the 
first head, upon international law, and was believed to be 
strongly supported by reason and justice. And why, it might 
be confidently asked, should not the property of enemies^ 
subjects be exposed to the law of reprisals and of war, so 
k)ng as the owner retains his acquired domicil, or, in the 
words of Grotius, continues a permanent residence in the 
country of the enemy! They were before, and continue 
after the war, bound by such residence to the society of 
which they were members, subject to the laws of the state, 
and owing a qualified allegiance thereta They are obliged 
to defend it, (with an exception of such subject with relatioa 
to his native country,) in return for the protection it affords 
them, and the privile^ which the laws bestow upon them 
as subjects. The property of such penons, equally with that 
of the native subjects in theur locality, is to be considered as 
the goods of the nation in regard to other stales. It belongs in 
some sort to the state, from the right which the state has 
over the goods of its citizens, which make a part of (he sum 
total of its riches, and augment its power. {Vattdf liv. L 
cb. 14, § l&SL) ^ In reprisals,'' continues the same author, 
** we seize on the property of the subject, just as on that of 
the sovereign; every thing that belongs to the natk>n is sub- 
ject to reprisals, wherever it can be seized, with the excep- 
tion of a deposite intmsled to the public iaith.'* (Liv. iL ch. 

18, § S44L) Now if a permanent residence eonititiites the 
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person a subject of the country where he is settled, so long 
as he continues to reside there, and subjects his property to 
the law of reprisals as a part of the property of the nation, 
it would seem difficult to maintain that the same conse- 
quences would not follow in the case of an open and public 
war, whether between the adopted and native countries of 
persons so domiciled, or between the former and any other 
nation. 

If then nothing but an actual removal, or a bond fiie begin- 
Bing to remove, could change a national character acquired 
by domicil ; and if, at the time of the inception of the voy- 
age, as well as at the time of capture, thie property bekx^ed 
to such domiciled person, in his character of a subject ; what 
was there that did or ought to exempt it from capture by the 
cruizers of his native country, if at the time of capture be 
continues to reside in the country of the adverse belligerent! 

It was contended that a native or naturalized subject of 
one country who is surprised, in the country where he was 
domiciled, by a declaration of war, ought to have time to 
make his election to continue there, or to remove to the 
country to which he owes a permanent allegiance ; and that 
until such election be made, his property ought to be protect- 
ed from capture by the cruisers of the latter. This doctrine 
was believed to be as unfounded in reason and justice, as it 
clearly was in law. In the first place, it was founded upon 
a presumption that the person will certainly remove before it 
can possibly be known whether he may elect to do so or not 
It was said, that the presumption ought to be made, because 
upon receiving information of the war it would be his duty 
to return home. This position was denied. It was his duty 
to commit no acts of hostility against his native country, and 
to return to her assistance when required to do so ; nor wouM 
any just nation, regarding the mild principles of the law of 
nations, require him to take arms against his native country, 
or refuse permission to him to withdraw whenever he wished 
to do so, unless under peculiar circumstances, which by such 
removal at a critical period might endanger the public safety* 
The conventional law of nations was in conformity with these 
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principles. It is not uncommon to stipulate in treaties that 
the subjects of each party shall be allowed to rcnrK>ve with 
their property, or to remain unmolested. Such a stipulation 
does not coerce those subjects to remove or remain. They 
are left free to choose for themselves ; and when they have 
made their election, may claim the right of enjoying it under 
the treaty. But until the election is made, their fonner cha- 
racter continues unchanged. Until this election is made, if 
the claimant's property found upon the high seas engaged in 
the commerce of his adopted country, should be permitted 
by the cruisers of the other belligerent to pass free under a 
notion that he may elect to remove upon notice of the war, 
and should arrive safe ; what is to be done, in case the owner 
of it should elect to remain where he is? For if captured 
and brought immediately to adjudication, it must, upon this 
doctrine, be acquitted until the election to remain is mado 
and known. In short, the point contended for would apply 
the doctrine of relation to cases where the party claiming 
the benefit of it may gain all and can lose nothing. If be, 
after the capture, should find it for his interest to remain 
where he is domiciled, his property embarked before his elec- 
tion was made is safe ; and if he finds it best to return, it is 
safe of course. It is safe, whether he goes or stays. The 
doctrine producing such contradictory consequences was not 
only unsupported by any authority, but would violate prin- 
ciples long and well established in the prize courts of Eng- 
land, and which ought not, without strong reasons which 
may render them inapplicable to America, to be disregarded 
by the court The rule there was, that the character of 
property during war cannot be changed in transitu by any 
act of the party, subsequent to the capture. The rule indeed 
went farther ; as to the correctness of which, in its greatest 
extension, no judgment needed then to be given: but it might 
safely be affirmed, that the change could not and ought not 
to be eflfected by an election of the owner and shipper, made 
subsequent to the capture, and more especially after a know- 
ledge of the *ca]>ture is obtained by the owner. Observe the 
consequences. The capture is made and known. The owner 
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is allowed to deliberate whether it is his intention to remain 
a subject of his adopted, or of his native country. If the 
capture be made by the former, then he elects to become a 
subject of that country ; if by the latter, then a subject of 
that Could such;a privileged situation be tolerated by either 
belligerent T Could any systemof law be correct which places 
an individual, who adheres to one belligerent, and down to 
the period of his election to remove, contributes to increase 
her wealth, in so anomalous a situation as to be clothed with 
the privileges of a neutral as to both belligerents t This no- 
tion about a temporary state of neutrality impressed upon a 
subject of one of the belligerents, and the consequent exemp* 
tion of his property from capture by either, until he has had 
liotice of the war and made his election, was altogether a 
novel theory, and seemed from the course of the ai^umeot 
to owe its origin to a supposed hardship to which the conUary 
doctrine exposes him. But if the reasoning empbjred on the 
subject was correct, no such hardship could exbt; for if be* 
fore the election is made, his property on the ocean is liable 
to capture by the cruisers of his native and deserted coun- 
try, it is not only free from capture by those of his adopted 
country, but is under its protection. The privilege is sup- 
posed to be equal to the disadvantage, and is therefore just 
The double privilege claimed seems too unreasonable to be 
granted."^ 

^ la * The national character of merchants residing in Europe 

H^hants ^nd America is derived from that of the country in which 
rending in "^ 

the east they reside. In the eastern parts of the world, European 
persons, trading under the shelter and protection of the fac- 
tories founded there, take their national character from that 
association under which they live and carry on their trade: 
this distinction arises from the nature and habits of the coun- 
tries. In the western parts of the world, alien merchants mix 
in the society of the natives ; access and intermixture are fer- 

^ Cranch's Rep. vol. viii. p. 253. See other cases of Domicil in the 
American Prize Courts, Wheaton's Rep. vol ii. Appendb[, Note I. p. 27. 
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milted, and thej become incorporated to nearly the fall ex- 
tent But in the east, from almost the oldest times, an im- 
miscible character has been kept up ; foreigners are not ad- 
mitted into the general body and mass of the nation ; they . 
continue strangers and sojourners, as all their fathera were. 
Thus, with respect to establishments in Turkey, the British 
courts of prize, during war with Holland, determined that a 
merchant, carrjring on trade at Smyrna, under the protection 
of the Dutch consul, was to be considered a Dutchman, and 
condemned his property as belonging to an enemy. And 
thus in China, and generally throughout the east, persons ad- 
mitted into a fiictory are not known in their own peculiar 
national character ; and not being permitted to assume the 
character of the country, aro considered only in the character 
of that association or factory. 

But these principles are considered not applicable to the 
vast territories occupied by the British in Hindostan; be- 
cause, as Sir W. Scoti observes, ^ though the soveroignty of 
the Mogul 'm occasionally brought forward for purposes of po- 
licy, it hardly exi^ otherwise than as a phantom : it is not 
applied in any way for the regulation of their establishments. 
Great Britain exercises the power of declaring war and peace, 
which is among the strongest marks of actual soveroignty; 
and if the high and empyrean soveroignty of the Mogul is 
sometimes brought down from the clouds, as it were, for the 
purposes of policy, it by no means interferes with the actual 
authority which that country, and the East India Company, 
a creature of that country, exercises there with full eflect 
Merchants residing there are hence considered as British sub- 
jocts.*^ 

In general, the national character of a person, as neutral § 19. 
or enemy, b determined by that of his domicil ; but the pro- tmSbtntlie 
perty of a person may acquire a hostile character, indepen- encmy'i 
dently of his national character, derived from personal resi- ^'""^^ 
dence. Thus the property of a house of trade established in 

«SobiiiKm'sAdiii.Bq>. ▼ol.itt.p:13. Hie In£ui ChieU 
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the enemy's country is considered liable to capture and con- 
demnation as prize. This rule does not apply to cases arising 
at the commencement of a war, in reference to persons who, 
during peace, had hab^ually carried on trade in the enemy's 
country, though not resident there, and are therefore entiUed 
to time to withdraw from that commerce. But if a person 
enters into a house of trade in the enemy's country, or con- 
tinues that connexion during the war, he cannot protect him- 
self by mere residence in a neutral country.^ 
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§ 2a The converse of this rule of the British prize courts, which 

of S^Se ^^^ ^'^ ^®° adopted by those of America, is not extended 
to the case of a merchant residing in a hostile country, and 
having a share in a house of trade in a neutral country. Re- 
sidence in a neutral country will not protect his share in a 
house established in the enemy's country, though residence in 
the enemy's country will condemn his share in a house esta- 
blished in a neutral country. It is impossible not to see, in 
this want of reciprocity, strong marks of the partiality towards 
the interests of captors, which is perhaps inseparable from a 
prize code framed by judicial legislation in a belligerent 
country, and adapted to encourage its naval exertions.^ 

§ 21. So also, in general, and unless under special circumstances, 

clmructer ^^® character of ships depends on the national character of 
of ships, the owner as ascertained by his domicil ; but if a vessel is 
navigating under the flag and pass of a foreign country, she 
b to be considered as bearing the national character of the 
country under whose flag she sails : she makes a part of its 
navigation, and is in every respect liable to be considered as 
a vessel of the country ; for ships have a peculiar character 
impressed upon them by the special nature of their docu- 
ments, and are always held to the character with which they 

<> Robinson's Adm. Rep. vol. i. p. 1. The Vigilantia, Vol. li. p. 255. The 
Susa. Vol. iii. p. 41. The Portland. Vol. v. pp. 2, 97. The Jonge Clas- 
sina. Wheaton's Rep. vol i. p. 159. The Antonia Johanna. VoL iv. p. 
105. The Friendschaft. 

« Mr. Chief Justice Marshall, Cranch's Rep. vol. viii. p. 253. The Venus. 
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arc so invested, to the exclusion of any claims of interest 
which persons resident in neutral countries may actually have 
in them. But whore the cargo is laden on board in time of 
peace, and documented as foreign property, in the same 
manner with the ship, with the view of avoiding alien duties, 
the sailing under the foreign flag and pass is not held conclu- 
sive as to the cargo. A distinction is made between the ship* 
which is held bound by the character imposed upon it by the 
authority of the government from which all the documents 
issue, and the goods, whose character has no such dependence 
upon the authority of the state. In time of war, a more 
strict principle may be necessary ; but where the transaction 
takes place in peace, and without any expectation of war, 
the cargo ought not to be involved in the condemnation of 
the vessel, which, under these circumstances, is considered as 
incorporated into the navigation of that country whose flag 
and pass she bears.^ 

We have already seen that no commercial intercourse ^33. 
can be lawfully carried on between the subjects of states at imdl^thc 
war with each other, except by the special permission of enemy's 
their respective governments. As such intercourse can only 
be legalized in the subjects of one belligerent state by a 
license from their own government, it is evident that the use 
of such a license from the enemy must be illegal unless au- 
thorized by their own government ; for it is the sovereign 
power of the state alone which is competent to act on the 
considerations of policy by which such an exception from the 
ordinary consequences of war must be controlled. And this 
principle is applicable not only to a license protecting a 
direct commercial intercourse with the enemy, but to a voy- 
age to a country in alliance with the enemy, or even to a 
neutral port ; for the very act of purchasing or procuring 
the license from the enemy is an intercourse with him pro- 
hibited by the \vlws of war: and even supposing it to be gra- 

4* RobiDMn't Adm. Rep. toL L p. 1. Tbe Vigikntia. Vol t. p. 161. The 
Vrow Amm CgUiaraM. Dodaon't Adm. Rep. toL I p. 131. Tbe Sococh. 
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CHAPTER II. 

RIGHTS or WAR AS BETWRBH RVBHIBS. 

Iv genera], it may be stated, that the rights of war, in re- ^1. 
spect to the enemy, are to be measured by the object of the ^T ^ 
war. Until that object is attained, the belligerent has, an eoeoiy. 
strictly speaking, a right to use every means necessary to 
accomplish the end for which he has taken up arms. We 
have already seen that the practice of the ancient world, 
and even the opinion of some modem writers on public law, 
DHide no distinction as to the means to be employed lor this 
purpose. Even such institutional writers as Bynkenhoek and 
Wolf^ who lived in the most learned and not least civilized 
countries of Europe at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, assert the broad principle that every thing done 
against an enemy is lawful ; that he may be destroyed, though 
unarmed and defcncelcsi; that fraud, and even poison, may 
be employed against him; and that an unlimited right is ac- 
quired by the victor to his perK)n and property. Such, how- 
ever, was not the sentiment and practice of enlightened 
Europe at the period when they wrote ; since Gndius had 
long before inculcated milder and more humane principles, 
which Vailel subsequently enforced and illustrated, and which 
are adopted by the unanimous concurrence of all the publi* 
cists of the present age.^ 

The law of nature has not precisely determined how far ^^3. 
an mdividual is allowed to make use of force, either to defend JjJ'^jLj^ 
himself against an attempted injury, or to obtain reparation of war 

I Bynlunhock, QussL Jur. Pub. lib. i. cap. 1. Wol6ii% Jiia Gent S ^^ 

Gratiiii^deJur.B€l.acPK.Iib.uLcap.4kM^— 7. Vattel, Droit dcs GcDi, 

fiv.M.cfa. 8» 
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against the when refused by the aggressor, or to bring an offender to 
M enemy, punishment. We can only collect, from this law, the genera] 
rule, that such use of force as is necessary for obtainingthese 
ends is not forbidden. The same principle applies to the 
conduct of sovereign states existing in a state of natural inde- 
pendence with respect to each other. No use of force is 
lawful, except so far as it is necessary. A belligerent has, 
therefore, no right to take away the lives of those subjects of 
the enemy whom he can subdue by any other means. Those 
who are actually in arms, and continue to resist, may be law- 
fully killed ; but the inhabitants of the enemy's country who 
are not in arms, or who, being in arms, submit and surrender 
themselves, may not be slain, because their destruction is not 
necessary for obtaining the just ends of war. Those ends 
may be accomplished by making prisoners of those who are 
taken in arms, or compelling them to give security that they 
will not bear arms against the victor for a limited period, or 
during the continuance of the war. The killing of prisoners 
can only be justifiable in those extreme cases, where resist- 
ance on their part, or on the part of others who come to their 
rescue, renders it impossible to keep them. Both reason and 
general opinion concur in showing that nothing but the 
strongest necessity will justify such an act' 

% 3. According to the law of war, as still practised by savage 

of misc^ nations, prisoners taken in war are put to death. Among 
cm of war. the more polished nations of antiquity, this practice gradually 
gave way to that of making slaves of them. For this, again, 
was substituted that of ransoming, which continued through 
the feudal wars of the middle age. The present usage of 
exchanging prisoners was not firmly established in Europe 
until some time in the course of the seventeenth century. 
Even now this usage is not obligatory among nations who 
choose to insist upon a ransom for the prisoners taken by 
them, or to leave their own countrymen in the enemy's hands 
until the termination of the war. Cartels for the mutual 

' Rutherforth'8 Inst b. ii. ch. 9, § 15. 
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exchange of prisoners of war are regulated by special con- 
vention between the belligerent, states, according to their 
respective interests and views of policy. Sometimes prison- 
ers of war are permitted, by capitulation, to return to tlieir 
own country upon condition not to serve again during the 
war, or until duly exchanged; and officers are frequently 
released upon their parole, subject to the same condition. 
Good faith and humanity ought to preside over the execu- 
tion of these compacts, which are designed to mitigate the 
evils of war without defeating its legitimate purposes. By 
the modern usage of nations, commissaries are permitted to 
reside in the respective belligerent countries, to negotiate 
and carry into eflect the arrangements necessary for this 
object Breach of good faith in these transactions can be 
punished only by withholding from the party guilty of such 
violation the advantages stipulated by the cartel ; or, in cases 
which may be supposed to warrant such a resort, by repri- 
sals or vindictive retaliation.' 

All the members of the enemy state may lawfully be treat- § 4 
ed as enemies in a public war ; but it does not therefore fol- P^**"!* 
low, that all these enemies may be lawfully treated alike ; from acts 
though we may lawfully destroy some of lliem, it does not JL^*^ 
therefore follow that we may lawfully destroy all. For the 
general rule derived from the natural law is still the same, 
that no use of force against an enemy is lawAil, unless it is 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of war. The custom 
of civilized nations, founded upon this principle, has thcre- 
fi>re exempted the persons of the sovereign and his family, 
the members of the civil government, women and children, 
cultivators of the earth, artisans, labourers, merchants, men 
of science and letters, and generally all other public or pri- 
vate individuals engaged in the ordinary civil pursuits of life, 

s Gnytitu, de Jur. Bel. »c Pac. lib. iii. cap. 7, ^ 8, 9; cap. 11, §§ 9—13. 
Vattel, Droit det Geni, Ut. iii. ch. 8, ^ 153. Bobtnaon's Adm. Rep. toL iii. 
Biote, Appendix A. Correapondence between li. Otto, French ComroiaBafy 
«r Priaooera in England, and tbe Britiah ThtfMpoK Board, 1801. Annuai 
Begiater, vdL zliv. p. 365. (SUte Papen.) 
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from the direct efiect of military operationsy unlefls acttiany 
taken in arms, or guilty of some misconduct in violation of 
the usages of war by which they forfeit their immunity/ 

§ 5. The application of the same principle has also limited and 

^J^^ty restrained the operations of war against the territory and 
now fiff other property of the enemy» From the moment one state 
cftptuie ^ IS ^^ ^^ ^^^ another, it has, on general principles, a right 
and con- to seize on all the enemy's property, of whatsoever kind 
and wheresoever found, and to appropriate the property 
thus taken to its own use or to that of the captors. By the 
ancient law of nations, even what were called res sacra were 
not exempt from capture and confiscation. Qcero has con- 
veyed this idea in his expressive metaphorical language, in 
the fourth Oration against Verres, where he sa^ys that ** Vic* 
tory made all the sacred things of the Syracusans profane.** 
But by the modem usage of nations, which has now ac- 
quired the force of law, temples of religion, public edifices 
devoted to civil purposes only, monuments of art, and reposi- 
tories of science, are exempted from the general operations 
of war. Private property on land is also exempt from confis- 
cation, with the exception of such as may become booty in 
special cases, when taken from enemies in the field or in 
besieged towns, and of military contributions levied upon the 
inhabitants of the hostile territory. This exemption extends 
even to the case of an absolute and unqualified conquest of 
the enemy's country. In ancient times, both the moveable 
and immoveable property of the vanquished passed to the 
conqueror. Such was the Roman law of war, often asserted 
with unrelenting severity, and such was the fate of the Ro- 
man provinces subdued by the northern barbarians on the 
decline and fall of the western empire. A lai^e portion, 
from one-third to two-thirds of the lands belonging to the van- 
quished provincials, was confiscated and partitioned among 

« RuUierfbrth's Inst. b. ii. ch. 9, § 15. Vattel, Droit des Gens, Kt. iu. ch. 
8, §^ 145—147, 159. Kluber, Droit d«8 Gens Modenie de TEuiope, pt iL 
Ut 2, sect 2, cb. 1, §§ 345—247. 
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their conquerors. The last example in Europe of such a 
conquest was that of England bj William of Normandy. 
Since that period, among the civilized nations of Christen- 
dom, conquest, even when confirmed by a treaty of peace, 
has been followed by no general or partial transmutation of 
landed property. The ^property belonging to the govern- 
ment of the vanquished nation passes to the victorious state, 
which also takes the place of the former sovereign in respect 
to the eniioent domain. In other reelects, private rights are 
unafiected by conquest' 

The exceptions to these general mitigations of the ex- ^6. 
treme rights of war, considered as a contest of force, all grow thJ^!!!^ 
out of the same original principle of natural law which au- my'* terri- 
thorizes us to um against an enemy such a degree of violence^ bwftX 
and such only, as may be necessary to secure the object of 
hostilities. The same general rule which determines how far 
it is lawful to destroy the persons of enemies will serve as a 
guide in judging how far it is lawful to ravage or lay waste 
their country. If this be necevary in order to accomplisb 
the just ends of war, it may be lawfully done, but not other* 
wise. Thus, if the progress of an enemy cannot be stopped, 
nor our own frontier secured, or if the approaches to a town 
intended to be attacked cannot be made without laying waste 
the intermediate territory, the extreme case may justify a re- 
sort to measures not warranted by the ordinary purposes of 
war. If modem usage has sanctioned any other exceptions, 
they will be found in the right of reprisals or vindictive re* 
teliation. The whole international code is founded upon re- 
ciprocity. The rules it prescribes are observed by one nation 
in confidence that they will be so by others. Where, then, 
the esteblished usages of war are violated by an enemy, and 
there are no other means of restraining his excesses, retaUa- 
tioo may be jusdy resorted to by the suflering nation, in order 

• Vattd,DrntdefGeM^fir.iu.eh.9, 13. Kkibcr, Drsit det Geis Mo- 
deiae de rsurape, pt u. lit 2, sect; S; ch. 1, M 350-aS3i Mrnkm^Tti^ 
ci% au:. liv. viiL ch. 4k H 379-383. 
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to compel the enemy to return to the observance of the law 
which he has violated.® 



private 
property, 
taken at 



or on 






4 7. The progress of civilization has slowly but constantly tend^ 

between ^ ^ soften the extreme severity of the operations of war by land; 
but it still remains unrelaxed in respect to maritime warfare, 
in which the private property of the enemy taken at sea or 
afloat in port is indiscriminately liable to (capture and confis- 
cation. This inequality in the operation of the laws of war, 
by land and by sea, has been justified by alleging the usage 
of considering private property, when captured in cities taken 
by storm, as booty ; and the well-known fact that contribu- 
tions are levied upon territories occupied by a hostile army in 
lieu of a general confiscation of the property belonging to the 
inhabitants ; and that the objects of wars by land being con- 
quest, or the acquisition of territory to be exchanged as an 
equivalent for other territory lost, the regard of the victor for 
those who are to be or have been his subjects, naturally re- 
strains him from the exercise of his extreme rights in this 
particular ; whereas the object of maritime wars is the de- 
struction of the enemy's commerce and navig«ition, the sources 
and sinews of his naval power — which object can only be at- 
tained by the capture and confiscation of private property. 



§ 8. The effect of a state of war, lawfully declared to exist, is 

Wliat per- j^ place all the subjects of each belligerent power in a state 
authorized of mutual hostility. The usage of nations has modified this 
•"^hoSr^ maxim by legalizing such acts of hostility only as are corn- 
ties against mitted by those who are authorized by the express or implied 
e enemy, ^^^mmand of the slate. Such are the regularly commissioned 
naval and military forces of the nation, and all others called 
out in its defence, or spontaneously defending themselves in 
case of urgent necessity, without any express authority for 
that purpose. Cicero tells us, in his Offices, that by the Roman 

• Vattel, Hv. iii, eh. 8, § 142? eh. 9, §§ 166—173. Martens, Precis du 
Droit des Gens Modeme de TEurope, Ut. y'ul ch. 4> §§ 272—280. Kluber» 
pt. ii. tit. 2, sect 2, ch. 1, ^^ 292—265. 
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fecial law, no person could lawfully engage in battle with the 
public enomy, without being regularly enrolled and taking 
the military oath. This was a regulation sanctioned both by 
|x>licy and religion. The horrors of war would indeed be 
greatly aggravated, if every individual of the belligerent 
states was allowed to plunder and slay indiscriminately the 
enemy's subjects without being in any manner accountable 
for his conduct. Hence it is that in land wars, irregular 
bands of marauders are liable to be treated as lawless ban- 
ditti, not entitled to the protection of the mitigated usages of 
war as practised by civilized nations.^ 

It must probably be considered as a remnant of the barba- ^ 9. 
rous practices of those ages when maritime war and piracy ^JonS 
were synonymous, that captures made by private armed ves- capton. 
sels without a commission, not merely in self-defence, but 
even by attacking the enemy, are considered lawful, not in- 
deed for the purpose of vesting the enemy's property thus 
seized in the captors, but to prevent their conduct from being 
regarded as piratical, either by their own government or by 
the other belligerent state. Property thus seized is con- 
demned to tlie government as prize of war, or, as these cap- 
tures are technically called, Droits of Admiralty. The same 
principle is applied to the captures made by armed vessels 
commissioned against one power, where war breaks out with 
another : the captures made from that other are condemned, 
not to the captors, but to the government* 

The practice of cruising with private armed vessels com- § lo. 
missioned by the state has been hitherto sanctioned by the Pn^»*««'^ 
laws of every maritime nation, as a legitimate means of de- 
stroying the commerce of an enemy. This practice has been 

f Vattel, Droit des Gens, Br. iii. ch. 15, §§ 223—228. Kluber, Ihwt des 
Gens Modemede r Europe^ § 267. 

» Brown*t Civ. and Adm. Law, yoL ii. p. 526, Appendix. Robinson's Adm. 
Rep. ToL W. p. 72. The Abigail Dodson's Adm. Rep. p. 397. The 
Georgiana. 8parka*s Diplomatic CoRcapoiidenceyYol.i. p. 4i3. Wlieatm's 
Rep. ToL 11. AppendiZy Note L p. 7. 
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justly arraigiied as liable to gross abuses, as tending to 
encourage a spirit of lawless depredation, and as being in 
glaring contradiction to the more mitigated modes of wai^sire 
practised by land. Powerful efforts have been made by hu- 
mane and enlightened individuals to suppress it, as inconsistent 
with the liberal spirit of the age. The treaty negotiated by 
Franklin between the United States and Prussia, in 1785, by 
which it was stipulated that^ in case of war, neither power 
should commission privateers to depredate upon the com- 
merce of the other, furnishes an example worthy of applause 
and imitation. But this stipulation was not revived on the 
renewal of the treaty in 1799 ; and it is much to be feared 
that so long as maritime captures of private property are 
tolerated, this particular mode of injuring the enemy's com- 
merce will continue to be practised, especially where it af> 
fiirds the means of countervailing the superiority of the puUic 
marine of an enemy .^ 

§ 11. The title to property lawfully taken in war may, upcm ge- 

'^^^ rtv ^'^^ principles, be considered as immediately divested from 
captured the original owner, and transferred to the captor. This ge- 
neral principle is modified by the positive law of nations, in 
its application both to personal and real property. As to per- 
sonal property or moveables, the title is, in general, considered 
as lost to the former proprietor as soon as the enemy has ac- 
quired a firm possession ; which, as a general rule, is consi- 
dered as taking place after the lapse of twenty-four hours. 
The established usage of maritime nations has excepted from 
the operation of this rule the case of ships and goods captured 
at sea, the original title to which is not generally considered 
as completely divested until carried infra pmsidia^ and regu- 
larly condemned in a competent court of prize. To such na- 
tions as do not acknowledge this rule, the principle of reci- 
procity or amicable retaliation is applied, by restoring the re- 

9 Vattd, liv. iii. ch. 15, § 229. FrankUn'a Works, vol ii. pp. 447, 530. 
Edinburgh Review, vol. viii. pp. 13—15. North American Beview, voL ii. 
(N. S.) pp. 166—196. 
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captured property of an ally in cases where the law of his 
own country would restore, upon the same terms of salvage, 
and condemning where it condemns. A neutral purchaser 
is, in all cases, required to produce a regular sentence of con- 
demnation as evidence of his title against the claim of the 
original proprietor.^ 

The validity of maritime captures must be determined in a § 13. 

court of the captor's government, sitting either in his own „^^SL 

country or in that of its ally. This rule of jurisdiction ap- capture^ 

plies, whether the captured property be carried into a port mined in 

of the captor's country, into that of an ally, or into a neutral ^^ oourts 

. of tho 

port. captor^ 

Respecting the fnt case, there can be no doubt In the ^^o^ntiy* 
$econd case, where the property is carried into the port of an ^2»nof 
ally, there is nothing to prevent the government of the coun- propeHjr 
try, although it cannot itself condemn, from permitting the ^^^^ 
exercise of that final act of hostility, the condemnation of the of an aHjr. 
property of one belligerent to the other : there is a common 
interest between the two governments, and both may be pre- 
Bumed to authorize any measures conducing to give effect to 
their arms, and to consider each other's ports as mutually 
subservient Such an adjudication is therefore sufficient in 
regard to property taken in the course of the operations of a 
common war. But where the property is carried into a neii- ^^Jpyy 
iral port, it may appear, on principle, more doubtful whether into a neo. 
the validity of a capture can be determined even by a court ^"^ P^**^ 
of prize established in the captor's country ; and the reason- 
ing of Sir fF. Scott^ in the case of the Henrick and Marioj is 
certainly very cogent, as tending to show the irregularity of 
the practice ; but he considered that the English court of ad- 
miralty had gone too &r in its own practice of condemning 
captured vessels lying in neutral ports to recall it to the pro- 
per purity of the original principle. In delivering the judg- 

» Grodno deJur.B«LacPac Gb. iii. cap. 6, ^ 3; cap. 9, § 14 Kluber, 
Droit defGena Modcrne de TEurope, ^ 354b Bob i nio n 'a Adm. Bep. voL L 
p.50. TbeSaaiaCniB. P. 139. The Flad Ojren. Wbeatoa'ii Bap. foL S. 
App€B£z» Note L pp. 40-49; voL in. p. 73. The Stac P. 93, Mote (a.) 
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inent of the court of appeals in the same case, Sir fFUUam 
Grant also held, that Great Britain was concluded bj her 
own inveterate practice, and that neutral merchants were 
sufficiently warranted in purchasing under such a sentence of 
condemnation by the constant adjudications of the Britisb tri- 
bunals. The same rule has been adopted by the supreme 
court of the United States, as being justifiable on principles 
of convenience to belligerents as well as neutrals ; and though 
the prize was in fact within a neutral jurisdiction, it was still 
to be considered as under th6 control of the captor, whose 
possesion is considered as that of his sovereign.^^ 

• 

§ 13. This jurisdiction of the national courts of the captor, to 

?™1rthc ^®*®«''^'o® ^^^ validity of captures made in war under the 
courts of authority of his government, is exclusive of the judicial aa- 
SiVXr"* ^*^ority of every other country, with two exceptions only :— 
ezduHfe. 1, Where the capture is made within the territorial limits of 
a neutral state. 2. Where it is made by armed vessels fitted 
out within the neutral territory.** 

In either of these cases, the judicial tribunals of the neutral 
state have jurisdiction to determine the validity of the cap- 
tures thus made, and to vindicate its neutrality by restoring 
the property of its own subjects, or of other states in amity 
with it, to the original owners. These exceptions to the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the national courts of the captor have 
been extended by the municipal regulations of some coun- 
tries to the restitution of the property of their own subjects, 
in all cases where the same has been unlawfully captured, 
and afterwards brought into their ports ; thus assuming to 
the neutral tribunal the jurisdiction of the question of prize 
or no prize, wherever the captured property is brought 
within the neutral territory. Such a regulation is contained 
in the marine ordinance of Louis XIV. of 1681, and its jus- 

" Robinaon's Adm. Rep. vol. iv. p. 43; vol. vi. p. 138, Note (a.) Bynker- 
atioek, Quxst Jur. Pub. Kb. i. cap. 5. Duponceau's Transl. Note, p. 38. 
Kent* 8 Commentaries on American Law, vol. i. p. 103. 

i> Wbeaton*8 Rep. vol iv. p. 298. The EitrelU. Vol. vii. p. 283. The 
Btfitiiiima Trinidad. 
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tice is vindicated by Valifif upon the ground that this is done 
by way of compensation for the privilege of asyli^n grantod 
to the captor and his prizes in the neutral port There can 
be no doubt that such a condition may be expressly annexed 
by the neutral state to the privilege of bringing belligerent 
prizes into its ports, which it may grant or refuse at its plea- 
sure, provided it be done impartially to all the belligerent 
powers ; but such a condition is not implied in a mere gene- 
ral permission to enter the neutral ports. The captor who 
avails himself of such a permission does not thereby lose the 
military possession of the captured property, which gives to 
the prize courts of his own country exclusive jurisdiction U> 
determine the lawfulness of the capture. This jurisdiction 
may be exercised either whilst the captured property is lyii^ 
in the neutral port, or the prize may be carried thence infra 
prasidia of the captor's country where the tribunal is sitting. 
In either case, the claim of any neutral proprietor, even a 
subject of the state into whose ports the captured vessel or 
goods may have been carried, must, in general, be assertedl 
in the prize court of the. belligerent country, which alone has 
jurisdiction of the question of prize or no prize." 

This jurisdiction cannot be exercised by a delegated au>- ^^^ 
thority in the neutral country, such as a consular tribunal nation by 
sitting in the neutral port, and acting in pursuance of instruc- f?"^ 
tions from the captor's state. Such a judicial authority iniHtinf ia 
the matter of prize of war cannot be conceded by the neu- ^*"****'*' 
tral state to the agents of a belligerent power within its own 
territory, where even the neutral government itself has no 
right to exercise such a jurisdiction except in cases where 
its own neutral jurisdiction and sovereignty have been vio- 
lated by the capture. A sentence of condemnation pro- 
nounced by a belligerent consul in a neutral port is therefore 
considered as insufficient to transfer the property in v< 



** Valin, Comment fur TOrdon. de U Marine, lir. iii. tit 9. Des 
art. 15, torn. u. p. 374^ Lampredi, TrmtUto del Commercio de* PopoC Ncu- 
tnfi in tempo di GuefTS, p. 328. 
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or goods captured as prize of war aod carried into such port 
for adjudication.^^ 

4 15. The jurisdiction of the court of the capturing nation is con- 

WuS^thc elusive upon the question of property in the captured thing, 
captor'si^- Its sentence forecloses all controversy respecting the validity 
fiMML^^aOs ^^ ^ capture as between claimant and captors, and those 
of its com- claiming under them, and terminates all ordinary judicial 
eniiaen inquiry upon the subject matter. Where the responsibility 
md courts, of the captors ceases, that of the state begins. It is respon- 
sible to other states for the acts of the captors under its com- 
mission, the moment these acts are confirmed by the defini- 
tive sentence of the tribunals which it has appointed to de- 
termine the validity of captures in war. 
Unjust GrotiuB states that a judicial sentence, plainly against 

c?a fof^gn ^gt^ {i^ ^ munime dubia) to the prejudice of a foreigDer, 
court, entitles his nation to obtain reparation by reprisals : ^ for the 
J^^Jjgla, authority of the judge*' (says he) " is not of the same force 
against strangers as against subjects. Here is the difference: 
subjects arc bound up and concluded by the sentence of the 
judge, though it be unjust, so that they cannot lawfully op- 
pose its execution, nor by force recover their own right, on 
account of the controlling efiicacy of that authority under 
which they live. But strangers have coercive power,** (t. e, 
of reprisals, of which the author is treating,) << though it be 
not lawful to use it so long as they can obtain their right in 
the ordinary course of justice."" 

So also Bynkershoekf in treating the same subject, puts an 
unjust judgment upon the same footing with naked violence 
in authorizing reprisals on the part of the state whose sub- 
jects have been thus injured by the tribunals of another state. 
And VaUely in enumerating the different modes in which jus- 
tice may be refused so as to authorize reprisals, mentions "a 
judgment manifestly unjust and partial:" and though he 
states, what is undeniable, that the judgments of the ordinary 

>< Robinson's Adm. Rep. vol. i. p. 135. The Flad Oyen. 
>^ Grotius, de Jur. BeL ac Pac. lib. iii. cap. 2, § 5. 
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tribunals ought not to be called in question upon frivolous or 
doubtful grounds, yet he is manifestly far from attributing to 
them that sanctity which would absolutely preclude foreign- 
ers from seeking redress against thcm.^^ 

Tlieso principles are sanctioned by the authority of nume- 
rous treaties between the different powers of Europe regu- 
lating the subject of reprisals, and declaring that they shall 
not be granted unless in case of the denial (^justice. An 
unjust sentence must certainly be considered a denial of jus- 
tice, unless the mere privilege of being heard before condem- 
nation is all that is included in the idea of justice. 

Even supposing that unjust judgments of municipal tribu- Diidiictioii 
nals do not form a ground of reprisals, there is evidently a monieiiMr 
wide distinction in this respect between the ordinary tribu- trilMiiiiili 
nals of the state proceeding under the municipal law as their ^ 
rule of decision, and prize tribunals appointed by its authori- 
ty, and professing to administer the law of nations to foreign- 
ers as well as subjects. The ordinary municipal tribunals 
acquire jurisdiction over the person or property of a foreigner 
by his consent, either expreised by his voluntarily bringing the 
suit, or implied by the fact of his bringing his person or pro- 
perty within the territory. But when courts of prize exer- 
cise their jurisdiction over vessels captured at sea, the pro- 
perty of foreigners is brought by force within the territory of 
the state by which those tribunals are constituted. By natu- 
ral law, the tribunals of the captor's country are no more the 
rightful exclusive judges of captures in war made on the high 
seas from under the neutral flag, than are the tribunals of the 
neutral country. The equality of nations would, on princi-> 
pie, seem to forbid the exercise of a jurisdiction thus acquired 
by force and violence, and administered by tribunals which 
cannot be impartial between the litigating parties, because 
created by the sovereign of the one to judge the other. Such» 
however, is the actual constitution of the tribunals in which 
by the positive international law is vested the exclusive juris- 
diction of prizes taken in war. But the imperfection of the 

'• llynksnhork, Qa»it Jar. Pub. VatUl» Dfoit des 
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voluntary law of nationsy in its present state, cannot oppose 
an efiectual bar to the claim of a neutral government aeeking 
indenmitj for its subjects who have been unjustly deprived 
of their property under the erroneous administration of that 
law. The institution of these tribunals^ so far from exempt- 
ing, or being intended to exempt, the sovereign of the bellige- 
rent nation from responsibility for the acts of bis commis- 
sioned cruisers, is designed to ascertain and fix that responsi- 
bility. Those cruisers are responsible only to the sovereigns 
whose commissions they bear. So long as seizures are reguh 
larly made upon apparent grounds of just suspicion, and fid- 
lowed. by prompt adjudication in the usual mode, and until 
the acts of the captors are confirmed by the sovereign in the 
sentences of the tribunals appointed by him to adjudicate in 
mattens of prize, the neutral iias no ground of complaint, and 
what he suffers is the inevitable result of the belligerent right 
of capture. But the moment the decision of the tribunal of 
the last resort has been pronounced, (supposing it not to be 
warranted by the facts of the case, and by the law of na- 
tions applied to those facts,) and justice has been thus finally 
denied, the capture and the condemnation become the acts 
of the state, for which the sovereign b responsible to the 
government of the claimant. 

There is nothing more irregular in maintaining that the so- 
vereign is responsible towards foreign states for the acts of 
his tribunals, than in maintaining that he is responsible for 
his own acts, which, in the intercourse of nations, are con- 
stantly made the ground of complaint, of reprisals, and even 
of war. No greater sanctity can be imputed to the proceed- 
ings of prize tribunals, even by the most extravagant theory 
of the conclusiveness of their sentences, than is justly at- 
tributed to the acts of the sovereign himself. But those acts, 
however binding upon his own subjects, if they are not con- 
formable to the public law of the world, cannot be considered 
as binding upon the subjects of other states. A wrong done 
to them forms an equally just subject of complaint on the 
part of their government, whether it proceeds from the direct 
agency of the sovereign himself, or is inflicted by the instru- 
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mentality of his tribunals. The tribunab of a state are but 
a part, and only a subordinate part, of the government of 
that state. But the right of redress against injurious acts of 
the whole government, of the supreme authority, incontestably 
exists in foreign slates, whose subjects have sufiered by those 
acts. Much more clearly then must it exist when those acts 
proceed from persons, authorities, or tribunals, responsible to 
their own sovereign, but irresponsible to a foreign govern- 
ment otherwise than by its action on their sovereign. 

These principles, so reasonable in themselves, are also sup- 
ported by the authority of the writers on public law, and by 
historical examples. 

^ The exclusive right of the state to which the captors be- 
long to adjudicate upon the captures made by them,'' says . 
Rutherforth, is founded upon another," t. e. ^ its right to in- 
spect into the conduct of the captors, both because they are 
members of it, and because it is responsible to all other states 
for what they do in war ; since what they do in war is done 
either under its general or its special commission. The cap- 
tors are therefore obliged, on account of the jurisdiction 
which the state has over their persons, to bring such ships or 
goods as they seize in the main ocean into their own ports, 
and they cannot acquire property in them until the state has 
determined whether they were lawfully taken or not This 
right which their own state has to determine this matter is 
so iar an exclusive one, that no other state can claim to 
judge of their conduct until it has been thoroughly examined 
into by their own ; both because no other state has jurisdic- 
tion over their persons, and likewise because no other state 
is answerable for what they da But the state to which the 
captors belong, whilst it is thus examining into the conduct 
of its own members, and deciding whether the ships or goods 
which they have seized are lawfully taken or not, is deter- 
mining a question between its own members and the foreign- 
ers who claim the property : and this controversy did not 
arise within its own territory, but in the main ocean. The 
right, therefore, which it exercises, is not civil jurisdiction ; 
mod the civil law, which is peculiar to its own territory, is 
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not the law by which it ought to proceed. Neither the place 
where the controversy arose, nor the parties who are con- 
cerned in it, are subject to this law. The only law by which 
this controversy can be determined, is the law of nature, 
applied to the collective bodies of civil societies, that is the 
law of nations : unless indeed there have been any particu- 
lar treaties made between the two states, to which the cap- 
tors and the other claimants belong, mutually binding them 
to depart from such rights as the law of nations would other- 
wise have supported. Where such treaties have been 
made, they are a law to the two states, as far as they extend, 
and to all the members of them in their intercourse with one 
another. The state, therefore, to which the captors belong, 
. in determining what might or what might not be lawfully 
taken, is to judge by these particular treaties, and by the 
law of nations taken together. This right of the state, to 
which the captors belong, to judge exclusively, is not a com- 
plete jurisdiction. The captors, who are its own members, 
are bound to submit to its sentence, though this sentence 
should happen to be erroneous, because it has a complete 
jurisdiction over their persons. But the other parties to the 
iBontfoversy, as they are members of another state, are only 
t)ound to submit to its sentence so far as this sentence is 
iagreeable to the law of nations or to particular treaties : be- 
cause it has no jurisdiction over them, either in respect of 
their persons, or of the things that are the subject of the con- 
troversy. If justice therefore is not done them, they may 
^pply to their own state for a remedy ; which may, consist- 
ently with the law of nations, give them a remedy either by 
solemn war or reprisals. In order to determine when their 
right to apply to their own state begins, we must inquire 
when the exclusive right of the other state to judge in this 
controversy ends. As this exclusive right is nothing else but 
the right of the state, to which the captors belong, to ex- 
amine into the conduct of its own members before it becomes 
answerable for what they have done, such exclusive right 
cannot end until their conduct has been thoroughly examined. 
Natural equity wil) not allow that the state should be answera- 
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bic for their acts until those acts are examined by all the 
"Wtiys which the state has appointed for this purpose^ Sincet 
therefore, it is usual in niaritiine countries to estabb'sh not 
only infcrior courts of marine to judge what is, and what is 
not lawful prize, but likewise superior courts of review to 
which the parties may appeal^ if they Chink themselves ag- 
grieved by the inferior courts ; the subjects of a neutral state 
can have no right to apply to their own state for a remedy 
against an erroneous sentence of an inferbr court, till they 
have appealed to the superior court, or to the several supe- 
rior courts, if there arc more courts of this sort than one* and 
till the sentence has been confirmed in all of thehi. For these 
courts are to many means appointed by the state, to which the 
captors bcbng, to examine into their conduct; and till their 
conduct has been examined by all these means, the state's ex- 
clusive right of judging continues. After the sentence of the in- 
ferior court has been thus confirmed, the foreign claimants may 
apply to their own state for a remedy, if they think themselves 
aggrieved: but tho law of nations will not ehtitle them to a 
remedy unless they have been actually aggrtev^ Wheh 
the matter is carried thus far, .the two states become the par- 
ties in the controversy. And since the law of nature, wliether 
it is applied to individuals or civil societies, abhors the use of 
force till force becomes necessary, the supreme rulers of the 
neutral state, before they proceed to solemn war or to re- 
prisals, ought to apply to the supreme rulers of the other 
state, both to satisfy tliemselves that they have been rightly 
informed, and likewise to try whetlier the controvenrf cannot 
be adjusted by more gentle metiuMis.'*^^ 

In the celebrated report made to the British government in 
1753, upon the case of the reprisals granted by the king of 
Prussia on account of captures made by the cruisers of Great 
Britain of the property of his subjects, the exclusive juris- 
diction of the captor's country over captures made in war by 
its commissioned cruisers, is asserted, and it is laid down that 
^ the law of natk>ns, founded upon justice, equity, coQve- 

n RttUicrfbrtli's iMt foL U. b. ii. oh. 9» ^ 19. 
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a relaal «f jacke, piTpiMr , Mrf cvUbhI isfHi^oeb » ■■■- 

bi &e cue ak^fc rdened to, Ae kiag cf Pii iimji (tka 
Moml) haid arffTtakrm io Ki ip mlUB hb own rtnMiinni 

liii w b j ectf io the Britnii priae oo«rts» m ooadoct wliicli ii 
l/eated bj the aathors of tbe rqiort to tbe Britidi goreni- 
wotoi as ao umf/vztkm **which was nerer attempted in aoj 
country cpf tbe world before. Prize or do prize muBt be de- 
termirjed bj courts of admiraltj belongiiig to tbe power 
wfiose subjects made tbe capture.** But tbe report proceedi 
lo state tbat every foreign prioce io amity bas a ri^t to de- 
mand tbat justice sball be done to bis subjects in tbese courts 
according to tbe law o( nations, or particular treaties, wbere 
t^ley are subsisting. \( in re nunime duina — tbese courts 
proceed upon foundations directly opposite to the law of na- 
tions, or subsisting treaties, tbe neutral state bas a right to 
complain of such determination.** 

The king of Prussia did complain of tbe determinations of 
the British tribunals, and made reprisals by stopping tbe in- 
terest upon a loan due to British subjects and secured by 
hypothecation upon the revenues of Silesia, until be actually 

» Vsttel, Droit dcs Gciii» liv. iL cb. 7, ^ 85. 
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obtained from the British goverameDt an indemnity for the 
Prussian vesseb unjustly captured and condemned. The 
proceedings of the British tribunals, though they were a»> 
scrted by the British government to be the only legitimate 
mode of determining the validity of captures made in war, 
were not considered as excluding the demand of Pmaria for 
redress upon the government itsel£ So also under the treaty 
of 1794 between the United States and Great Britain, a 
mixed commission was appointed to determine the claim of 
American citizens, arising from the capture of their property 
by British cruisers during the existing war with France, ac- 
cording to justice, equity, and the law of nations. In the 
course of the proceedings of this board objections were made 
on the part of the British government against the commis- 
sioners proceeding to hear and determine any case where the 
sentence of condemnation had been affirmed by the lords of 
appeal in prize causes,- upon the grodnd that full and entire 
credit was to be given to their final sentence, inasmuch as 
according to the general law of nations it was to be pre- 
sumed that justice had been administered by this the com- 
petent and supreme tribunal in matters of prize. But thb 
objection was overruled by the board upon the grounds and 
principles already stated, and a full and satisfactory indemnity 
was awarded in many cases where there had been a final 
sentence of condemnation. 

Many other instances might be mentioned of arrangements 
between states, by which mixed commissions have been ap- 
pointed to hear and determine the claims of the subjects of 
neutral powers arising out of captures in war, not for the 
purpose of revising the sentences of the competent courts of 
prize as between the captors and captured, but for the pur- 
pose of providing an adequate indemnity between state and 
state, in cases where satisfactory compensation had not been 
received in the ordinary course of justice. Although the 
theory of public law treats prize tribunals established by and 
sitting in the belligerent country exactly as if they were 
established by and sitting in the neutral country, {ue. confop- 
laably tolhe intematiooal lawcoomioD to both*) yet it is weD 
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known that in practice such tribunals do take for their guide 
the prize ordinances and instructions issued by the belligerent 
aovereign, without stopping to inquire whether they are con- 
sistent with the paramount rule. If, therefore^ tl^e final sen- 
tence of these tribunals were to be considered as absolutely 
opnclusive, so as to preclude all inquiry into their flierits» the 
obvious consequence would be to invest the belligerent state 
with l(egis)^tive power over the rights of neutraUy and to pre- 
vent them from showing that the ordinances and instruc- 
tions under which the sentences have be^n pronounced are 
repugnant to that law by which foreigners alone are bound. 
These principles have received a recent confiraiation in 
the negotiation between the American and Danish govern- 
ments respecting the captures of American vessels and car- 
goes made by the cruisers of Denmark during the last war 
between that power and Qreat Britain. In the course of this 
negotiation, it was objected by the Danish ministers that the 
validity of these captures had been finally determined in the 
competent prize court of the belligerent country, and could 
not be again drawn in question. On the part of the Ameri- 
can government, it was admitted that the jurisdiction of the 
tribunals of the capturing nation was exclusive and complete 
upon the question of prize or no prize, so as to transfer the 
property in the things condemned from the original owner to 
the captors, or those claiming under them ; that the final 
sentence of those tribunals is conclusive as to the change of 
property operated by it, and cannot be again incidentally 
drawn in question in any other judicial forum ; and that it 
has the effect of closing for ever all private controversy be- 
tween the captors and the captured. The demand which 
the United States made upon the Danish government was not 
for a judicial revision and reversal of the sentences pro- 
nounced by its tribunals, but for the indemnity to which the 
American citizens were entitled in consequence of the denial 
of justice by the tribunal in the last resort, and of the re- 
sponsibility thus incurred by the Danish government for the 
acts of it^ cruisers and tribunals. The Danish government 
was, of course, free to adopt any measures it might think 
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proper to satisfy itself of tbe injustice of those sentences, one 
of the most natural of which would be a re-examination and 
discussion of tbe cases complained of, conducted by an im- 
partial tribunal under the sanction of the two govemmentsy 
not for the purpose of disturbing the question of title tct the 
specific property which had been irrevocably condemned, or 
of reviring tbe controversy between tbe individual captora 
and claimants which had been for ever terminated, but for 
the purpose of determining between government and govern- 
ment whether injustice had been done by tbe tribunals of one 
power against the citizens of the other, and of determining 
what indemnity ought to be granted to the latter. 

The accuracy of this distinction was acquiesced in by the 
Danish ministers, and a treaty concluded, by which a satis- 
factory indemnity was provided for the American claim- 
ant».« 

We have seen that a firm possession, or the sentence of a ^ 16. 
competent court, is suiBcicnt to confirm the captor's title to ^^Vro- 
personal property or moveables taken in war. A different perty, liow 
rule is applied to real property, or immoveables. Tbe original ;„ ^^„ 
owner of this species of property is entitled to what is called *^.^* 
the benefit of postliminy, and the title acquired in war must be 
confirmed by a treaty of peace before it can be considered as 
completely valid This rule cannot be frequently applied to 
tbe case of mere private property, which by tbe general usage 
of modern nations is exempt from confiscation. It only be- 
comes practically important in questions arising out of aliena- 
tions of real property, belonging to the government, made by 
the opposite belligerent, while in the military occupation of 
tlie country. Such a title must be expressly confirmed by 
the treaty of peace, or by tbe general operation of the ces- 
sion of territory made by the enemy in such treaty. Until 
such confirmation, it continues liable to be divested by the 
jus potlliminiu The purchaser of any portion of the national 
domain takes it at the peril of being evicted by tbe original 

^ Maitens, Nouvcau Recueil, ton. viil p. 350. 
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sovereign owner when he is restored to the possession of his 
dominions.*' 



Good faith 

towards 

enemies. 



Grolius has devoted a whole chapter of his great work to 
prove, by the consenting testimony of all ages and nations, 
that good faith ought to be observed towards an enemy. And 
even Bynkershoekf who holds that every other sort of fraud 
may be practised towards him, prohibits perfidy, upon the 
ground that his character of enemy ceases by the compact 
with him, so far as the terms of that compact extend. << I 
allow of any kind of deceit," says he, ** perfidy alone excepted, 
not because any thing is unlawful against an enemy, but be- 
cause when our faith has been pledged to him, so far as the 
promise extends, he ceases to be an enemy." Indeed, with- 
out this mitigation, the horrors of war would be indefinite in 
extent, and interminable in duration. The usage of civilized 
nations has therefore introduced certain commercia belli, by 
which the violence of war may be allayed, so far as is con- 
sistent with its object and purposes, and something of a pacific 
intercourse may be kept up, which may lead, in time, to an 
adjustment of differences, and ultimately to peace." 



§18. 

Truce or 
Armistice. 



There are various modes in which the extreme rigour of 
the rights of war may be relaxed at the pleasure of the re- 
spective belligerent parties. Among these is that of a sus- 
pension of hostilities, by means of a truce or armistice. This 
may be either general or special. If it be general in its ap- 
plication to all hostilities in every place, and is to endure for 
a very long or indefinite period, it amounts in effect to a 



M Grotius, de Jur. Bel as Pac. lib. iii. cap. 6, § 4; cap. 9, § 13. Vattel, 
Droit des Gens, liv. iii. ch. 13, §§ 197—200, 210, 212. Kluber, Droit des 
Gens Modeme de TEurope, §§ 256—258. Martens, Precis, &c liv. viii. ch. 
4, § 282, a. Where the case of conquest is complicated with that of civil 
revolution, and a change of internal government recognised by the nation it- 
self and by foreign states, a modification of the rule may be required in its 
practical application. Vide ante, pt. i. ch. 2. 

«> Bynkershoek, Quxst Jur. Pub. lib. i. cap. 1. Bobinaon's Adm. Bep. 
vol iii. p . 139. The Paif jc. 
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temporary peace, except that it leaves undecided the contro- 
versj in which the war originated. Such were the truces 
formerly concluded between the Christian powens and the 
Turks. Such, too, was the armistice concluded in 1609 be- 
tween Spain and her revolted provinces in the Netherlands. 
A partial truce is limited to certain places, such as the sus- 
pcasion of hostilities which may take place between two con- 
tending armies, or between a besieged fortress and the army 
by which it is invested.** 

The power to conclude a universal armistice or suspension ^ 19. 
of hostilities is not necessarily implied in the ordinary official ^[|[^^ 
authority of the general or admiral commanding in chief the ui annb- 
mihtary or naval forces of the state. The conclusion of such ^^ 
a general truce requires either the previous special authority 
of the supreme power of the state, or a subsequent ratifica- 
tion by such power.** 

A partial truce or limited suspension of hostilities may be 
concluded between the military and naval officers of the re- 
spective belligerent states, without any special authority for 
that purpose, where, from the nature and extent of their 
commands, such an authority is necessarily implied as essen- 
tial to the fulfilment of their official duties.*^ 

A suspension of hostilities binds the contracting parties, and § 30. 
all acting immediately under their direction, from the time it ^|f^^^^ 
is concluded ; but it must be duly promulgated in order to tkm. 
have the force of legal obligation with regard to the other 
subjects of the belligerent states ; so that if, before such no- 
tification, they have committed any act of hostility, they are 
not penally responsible, unless their ignorance be imputable 
to their own fault or negligence. But as the supreme power 
of the state is bound to fulfil its own engagements, or those 
made by its authority, express or implied, the government of 

« Vattcl, DroH det Gem, Ut. ill di. 1€| §^235, 33d. 
BGroUus, de Jur. BeL ac Fac Ub. iil cap. 33, § 8. Baibeync's Note. 
Vattel, DraiidcsGeMb Ur. uL ch. 16, ^^ 333— 33& 
M Vkk aalc^ pt liL ch. 3— Of Negotistioai and Trcitics. 
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the captor is bound, in the case of a suspension of hostilities 
by sea, to restore all prizes made in contravention irf* the ar- 
mistice. To prevent the disputes and difficulties arising firon 
such questions, it is usual to stipulate in the convention of ar- 
mistice, as in treaties of peace, a prospective period within 
which hostilities are to cease, with a due regard to the situa- 
tion and distance of places.^ 



§21. 

Rules for 
interpret- 
ing con- 
▼entkma 
of truce. 



Besides the general maxims applicable to the interpreta- 
tion of all internatioDal compacts, there are some rules peca- 
liarly applicable to conventions for the suspension of hostili- 
ties. The frst of these peculiar rules, as laid down bj Vattel, 
is that each party may do within his own territory, or within 
the limits prescribed by the armistice, whatever he cooM da 
in time of peace. Thus cither of the belligerent parties may 
levy and march troops, collect provisions atid other munitioos 
of war, receive rc-cnforcements from his allies, or repair the 
fortifications of a place not actually besieged. 

The Becond rule is, that neither party can take advantage 
of the truce to execute, without peril to himself, what the 
continuance ofhostilities might have disabled him from doing. 
Such an act would be a fraudulent violation of the armistice. 
For example : — in the case of a truce between the comman- 
der of a fortified town and the army besieging it, neither 
party is at liberty to continue works, constructed either for 
attack or defence, or to erect new fortifications for such pur- 
poses. Nor can the garrison avail itself of the truce to in- 
troduce provisions or succours into the town, through pas- 
sages or in any other manner which the besieging army 
would have been competent to obstruct and prevent had hos- 
tilities not been interrupted by the armistice. 

The third rule stated by Vattel is rather a corollary from 
the preceding rules than a distinct principle capable of any 
separate application. As the truce merely suspends hostili- 
ties without terminating the war, all things are to remain in 

2^ Grotius, dc Jur. Bel. ac Pac lib. liL cap. 21, § 5. Vattel, Droit des 
Gens, liv. lii. ch. 16, ^ 339. 
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their antecedent state in the places, the possession of which 
was specially contested at the time of the conclusion of the 
armistice. 

It is obvious that the contracting parties may, by express 
compact, derogate in any and every respect from these 
general conditions. 

At the expiration of the period stipulated in the truce, bos* ^ 33. 
tilities recommence as a matter of course, without any new JJl^^ 
declaration of war. But if the truce has been concluded for »«»5.of 
an indefinite, or for a very long period, good faith and hu- on the ex- 
manity concur in requiring previous notice to be given to the p«»tion«f 
enemy of an intention to terminate what he may justly re- 
gard as equivalent to a treaty of peace. Such was the duty 
inculcated by the Fecial college upon the Romans at the 
expiration of a long truce which they had made with the 
people of Veil. That people had recommenced hostilities 
before the expiration of the time limited in the truce. Still 
it was held necessary for the Romans to send heralds and 
demand satisfaction before renewing the war.*^ 

Capitulations for the surrender of troops, fortresses, and % 33. 
particular districts of country, fall naturally within the scope ^mi lor 



of the general powers intrusted to military and naval com- ^ 
manders. Stipulations between the governor of a besieged trooptand 
place, and the general or admiral commanding the forces by 
which it is invested, if necessarily connected with the sur- 
render, do not require the subsequent sanction of their re- 
spective sovereigns. Such are the usual stiptilations for the 
security of the religion and privileges of the inhabitants, that 
the garrison shall not bear arms against the conquerors for a 
limited period, and other like clauses properly incident to 
the particular nature of the transaction. But if the com- 
mander of the fortified town undertake to stipulate for the 
perpetual cession of the place, or enter into other engage- 

■• Uv. Hkt lib. ir. c$p, 30. 
35 
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mcnts not fairly witbin the scope of his implied authoritj, 
his promise amounts to a mere sponsion.*' 

The celebrated convention made by the Roman consuls 
with the Samnites at the Caudine Forks was of this nature. 
The conduct of the Roman senate in disavowing this igno- 
minious compact is approved by Grotius and Vattel, who 
hold that the Samnites were not entitled to be placed in slatu 
quOf because they must have known that the Roman consuls 
were wholly unauthorized to make such a convention. This 
consideration seems sufficient to justify the Romans in act- 
ing on this occasion according to their uniform uncompro- 
mising policy by delivering up to the Samnites the authors 
of the treaty, and persevering in the war until this formida- 
ble enemy was finally subjugated.^ 

The convention concluded at Closter-Seven, during the 
seven years' war, between the Duke of Cumberland, com- 
mander of the British forces in Hanover, and Marshal Riche- 
lieu, commanding the French army, for a suspension of arms 
in the north of Germany, is one of the most remarkable trea- 
ties of this kind recorded in modern history. It does not 
appear, from the discussions which took place between the 
two governments on this occasion, that there was any disa- 
greement between them as to the true principles of interna- 
tional law applicable to such transactions. The conduct, if 
not the language of both parties, implies a mutual admission 
that the convention was of a nature to require ratification as 
exceeding the ordinary powers of military commanders in re- 
spect to mere military capitulations. The same remark may 
be applied to the convention signed at El Arish in 1800 for the 
evacuation of Egypt by the French army ; although the po- 
sition of the two governments, as to the convention of Closter- 
Seven, was reversed in that of El Arish, the British govern- 
ment refusing in the first instance to permit the execution of 
the latter treaty upon the ground of the defect in Sir Sidney 
Smith*s powers, and after the battle of Heliopolis insisting 

*^ Vide mte, pt. iii. ch. 2, § 3. 

^ See Uie account given by Livy of this remarloble transactioo. 
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upon its being performed by the French when circmnsiances 
had varied and rendered its execution no longer consistent 
with their policy and interest. Grood faith may have charac- 
terized the conduct of the British government in this instance, 
as was strenuously insisted by ministers in the parliamentary 
discussions to which the treaty gave rise, but there is at 
least no evidence of perBdy on the part of General Kleber. 
His conduct may rather be compared with that of the Duke 
of Cumberland at Closter-Seven, (and it certainly will not 
suffer by the comparison,) in concluding a convention suited 
to existing circumstances, which it was plainly his interest 
to carry into effect when it was signed, and afterwards re- 
fusing to abide by it when those circumstances were ma- 
terial'y changed. In these compacts, time is material : in- 
deed it may be said to be of the very essence of the contract 
If any thing occurs to render its immediate execution im- 
practicable, it becomes of no effect, or at least is subject to 
be varied by fresh negotiation**^ 

Passports, safe-conducts, and licenses, are documents ^34. 
granted in war to protect persons and property from the JfcJS?' 
general operation of hostilities. The competency of the au- ducti, and 
thority to issue them depends on the general principles al- 
ready noticed. This sovereign authority may be vested in 
military and naval commanders, or in certain civil officers^ * 
either expressly, or by inevitable implication from the na- 
ture and extent of their general trust Such documents are 
to be interpreted by the same rules of liberality and good 
faith with other acts of the sovereign power.^ 

Thus a license granted by the belligerent state to its own ^ 35. 
subjects, or to the subjects of its enemy, to carry on a trade Jj^^^S?^ 
interdicted by war, operates as a dispensation with the laws Uie enemy, 
of war so far as its terms can fairly be construed to extend. 

* FhMan, Histoire de U Diplocnatie Fraiifaiie, torn. yL pp. 97 — 107. An- 
nual Register, vol. i.pp. 309—313, 338— 334{ toL xlii. p. [319,] pp. 333— 
333. State Papen, toI. xliii. pp. [38— 3i.] 

•• Groiiua, de Jur. BeL ae Pac Eb. UL cup. 31» S i^ Vattd, Draitdea 
GeiM» fir. ill. ch. 17, ^§ 365-377. 
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The adverse belligerent party may justly consider such docu- 
ments of protection as per se a ground of capture and conGs- 
cation ; but the maritime tribunals of the state, under whose 
authority they are issued, are bound to consider them as law- 
ful relaxations of the ordinary state o[ war. A license is ao 
act proceeding from the sovereign authority of the state, 
which alone is competent tp decide on all the considerations 
of political and commercial expediency, by which such an 
exception from, the ordinary consequences of war must be 
controlled. Licenses, being high acts of sovereignty, are 
necessarily siricti jurist and must not be carried further thao 
the intention of the authority wliich grants them may be 
supposed to extend. Not that they are to be construed with 
pedantic accuracy, or that every small deviation should 
be held to vitiate their fair effect An excess in the quantity 
of goods permitted might not be considered as noxious to any 
extent, but a variation in their quality or substance might be 
more signiScant, because a liberty assumed of importing one 
species of goods, under a license to import another, might 
lead to very dangerous consequences. The limitations of 
time, persons, and places, specified in tho license, are also 
material. The great principle in these cases is, that subjects 
are not to trade with the enemy, nor the enemy's subjects 
with the belligerent state, without the special permission of 
the government ; and a material object of the control w hich 
the government exercises over such a trade is, that it may 
judge of the fitness of the persons, and under what restric- 
tions of time and place such an exemption from the ordinary 
laws of war may be extended. Such are the general prin- 
ciples laid down by Sir fV. Scoti for the interpretation of 
these documents : but Groiius Jays down the general rule, 
that safe-conducts, of which these licenses are a species, are 
to be liberally construed ; laxa quam stricta interpretatio ad- 
mittenda est. And during the last war licenses were eventu- 
ally interpreted with great liberality in the British courts of 
prize."^* 

« Chitty's Liw of Nations, ch. 7. Kent's Comment on American Law, 
▼ol. 1. p. 164, Note a. 2d Edit 
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It was made a question in some cases in those courts, how ^ 26. 
far these documents could protect against British capture, on to"mmt^ 
account of the nature and extent of the authority of the per- 1m 
sons by whom they were issued. The leading case on this sub- 
ject is that (^ the Ikpe^ an Ainerican ship laden with corn 
and flour, captured whilst proceeding from the United States 
to the ports of the Peninsula occupied by the British troops, 
and claimed as protected by an instrument granted by the 
British consul at Boston, accompanied by a certified cx>py of 
a letter from the admiral on the Halifax station. In pro- 
nouncing judgment in thb case. Sir fF. Scott observed, that 
the instrument of protection, in order to be effectual, must 
come from those who have a competent authority to grant 
such a protection, but that the papers in question came from 
persons who were vested with no such authority. To exempt 
the property of enemies from the eflfect of hostilities is a very 
high act of sovereign authority: if at any time delegated to 
persons in a subordinate station, it must be exercised either by 
those who have a special commission granted to them for the 
particular business, and who in legal language are called 
fHandalarieSf or by persons in whom such a power b vested in 
virtue of any situation to which it may be considered inci* 
dental. It was quite clear that no consul in any country^ 
particularly in an enemy's country, is vested with any such 
power in virtue of his station. Ea rei non prcBpcnitwr^ and^ 
therefore, his acts in relation to it are not bindii^. Neither 
does the admiral, on any station, possess such authority. He 
has, indeed, power relative to the ships under bis immediate 
command, and can restrain them from committing acts of 
hostility; but he cannot go beyond that — he cannot grant a 
safeguard of this kind beyond the limits of bis own station. 
The protections, therefore, which bad been set up did not re- 
sult from any power incidental to the situation of the persons 
by whom they had been granted ; and it was not pretended 
that any such power was specially intrusted to them for the 
particular occasion. If the instruments which had been re- 
lied upon by the claimants were to be considered as the 
naked acts of those persons, then they werOi in every point 
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of view, totally invalid. But the question was, whether the 
British government had taken any steps to ratify these pro- 
ceedings, and thus to convert them into valid acts of state ; 
for persons not having full power may make what in law are 
termed sponsiones, or, in diplomatic language, treaties sub spe 
raiij to which a subsequent ratification may give validity; ra- 
tikabiiio mandato cBquiparatur. The learned judge proceeded 
to show, that the British government had confirmed the acts 
of its officers by the order in council of the 26th October, 
1813, and accordingly decreed restitution of the property. 
In the case of the Reward^ before the lords of appeal, the 
principle of this judgment was substantially confirmed ; but 
in that of the Charles^ and other similar cases, where certifi- 
cates or passports of the same kind, signed by Admiral Saw- 
yer, and also by the Spanish minister in the United States, 
had been used for voyages from thence to the Spanbh West 
Indies, the lords of appeal held that these documents, not 
being included within the terms of the confirmatory order in 
council, did not afibrd protection. In the cases of the pass- 
ports granted by the British minister in the United States, 
permitting American vessels to sail with provisions from 
thence to the island of St Bartholomew's, but not confirmed 
by an order in council, the lords condemned in all the cases 
not expressly included within the terms of the order in coun- 
cil by which certain descriptions of licenses granted by the 
minister had been confirmed.^^ 

S 27. The contract made for the ransom of enemy's property 

^■"^"J™^^ taken at sea is- generally carried into efiect by a safe-con- 
property, duct, granted by the captors, permitting the captured vessel 
and cargo to proceed to a designated port within a limited 
time. Unless prohibited by the law of the captor's own coun- 
try, this document furnishes a complete legal protection 
against the cruisers of the same nation, or its allies, during 
the period and within the geographical limits prescribed by 
its terms. This protection results from the general authority 

9> Dodson's Adro. Rep. vol. i. p.226. The Hope. lb. Appendix (D.} 
Stewart's Yice-Adm. Rep. p. 367. 
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to capture which is delegated by the belligerent state to its 
commissioned cruisers, and which involves the power to 
ransom captured property when judged advantageous. If 
the ransomed vessel is lost by the perils of the sea before 
her arrival, the obligation to pay the sum stipulated for her 
ransom is not thereby extinguished. The captor guaranties 
the captured vessel against being interrupted in its course, or 
retaken by other cruisers of his nation, or its allies, but he 
does not ensure against losses by the perils of the seas. Even 
where it is expressly agreed that the loss of the vessel by 
these perils shall discharge the captured from the payment 
of the ransom, this clause is restrained to the case of a total 
loss on the high seas, and is not extended to shipwreck or 
stranding, which might afford the master a temptation frau- 
dulently to cast away his vessel, in order to save the most 
valuable part of the cargo, and avoid the payment of the 
ransom. Where the ransomed vessel, having exceeded the 
time or deviated from the course prescribed by the ransom- 
bill, is retaken, the debtors of the ransom are discharged from 
their obligation, which is merged in the prize, and the anu>unt 
is deducted from the net proceeds thereof, and paid to the 
first captor, whilst the residue is paid to the second captor. So 
if the captor, after having ransomed a vessel belonging to the 
enemy, is himself taken by the enemy, together with the ran- 
som-bill, of which he is the bearer, this ransom-bill becomes a 
part of the capture made by the enemy ; and the persons of the 
hostile nation, who were debtors of the ransom, are thereby 
discharged from their obligation. The death of the hostage 
taken for the faithful performance of the contract on the part 
of the captured does not discharge the contract ; for the cap- 
tor trusts to him as a collateral security only, and by losing it 
does not also lose his original security, unless there is an ex- 
press agreement to that eflect^ 

Sir William Scoii states, in the case of the Hx^, that as to 
ransoms, which are contracts arising ex jure belli^ and tole- 
rated as such, the enemy was not permitted to sue in the 

» PoUiier, Tnii6 de ProprieU, Not. 134—137. Valin, war rOfdontiance, 
Cr. iii. tit 9« des Priset, art 19. Tftdt^des Prises, ch. 11, Non 1-^. 



British courts of justice in his own proper person for the pay- 
ment of the ransom, even before British subjects were pro- 
hibited by the statute 22 Geo. III. cap. 25, from ransoming 
enemjr's property; but the payment was enforced by an ac- 
tion brought by the imprisoned hostage in the courts of his 
own country for the recovery of bis freedom. But the efiect 
of such a contract, like that o( every other which may be 
lawfully entered between belligerents, is to suspend the cha- 
racter of enemy so far as respects the parties to the ransom- 
bill; and consequently the technical objection of the want of 
a persona standi in judicio cannot, on principle, prevent a suit 
being brought by the captor directly on the ransom-bill. And 
this appears to be the practice in the maritime courts of the 
European continent.** 

M Robinson's Adm. Rep. voL L p. 201. The Hoop. See Lord MamfieM's 
judgment in Uie case of Ricord v, Bettenham, Burrow's Bep. p. 1734. 
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CHAPTER III. 



mOHTS or WAR AS TO ITKUTRALS. 



The right of every independent nation to remain at peace, s l. 
whibt other nations are engaged in war, is an incontestable Jjj^^ 
attribute of sovereignty ; but it is obviously impossible that neutnli^. 
neutral nations should be wholly unaffected by the existence 
of war between those with whom they continue to maintain 
the accustomed relations of friendship and commerce. The 
rights of neutrality bring with them corresponding duties. 
Among these duties is that of impartiality between the belli- 
gerent parties. The neutral is the common friend of both 
parties, and consequently is not at liberty to favour one party 
to the detriment of the other.^ 

There is, however, one very important exception arising _4S. 
out of antecedent engagements, by which the neutral may 
be bound to one of the parties to the war. Thus the neu- by a 
tral may be bound by treaty, previous to the war, to furnish ^^^ 
one of the belligerent parties with a limited succour in mo> the 
ney, troops, ships, or munitions of war, or to open his ports rJ^JJ^ 
to the armed vessels of his ally with their prises. The ful- 
filment of such an obligation does not necessarily forfeit his 
neutral character, nor render him the enemy of the other 
belligerent nation, because it docs not render him the general 
aflK)ciate of its enemy.* 

How far a neutrality thus limited may be tolerated by the 
opposite belligerent must depend more upon considerations 

I Bjnkeivboek, Quxit. Jur. Pub. lib. I cap. 9. Vattel, Droit des Geii% 
fiT.iiLch.r.SS 103—110. 
s Vide ante, pt ui. ch. 3, ^ 13. 
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of policy than of strict right. Thus where Dentnarky in coo- 
sequence of a previous treaty of defensive alliance, furnished 
limited succours in ships and troops to the Empress Catha- 
rine II. of Russia, in the war of 1768 against Sweden, the 
abstract right of the Danish court to remain neutral, except 
60 far as regarded the stipulated succours, was scarcely con- 
tested by Sweden and the allied mediating powers. But it 
is evident from the history of these transactions, that if the 
war had continueil, the neutrality of Denmark would not 
have been tolerated by these powers, unless she had with- 
held from her ally the succours stipulrKed by the treaty of 
1773, or Russia had consented to dispense with its fulfil- 
ment' 

2^^^J^^ Another case of qualified neutrality arises out of treaty 



ftfiangout stipulations antecedent to the commencement of hostilities, 

del? treaty ^7 ^hich the neutral may be bound to admit the vessels of 

stipuU^ war of one of the belligerent parties, with their prizes, into 

mittingthe ^^ ports, whilst those of the other may be entirely excluded, 

armed ¥e»- or only admitted under limitations and restrictions. Thus 

prizes of by the treaty of amity and commerce of 1778, between the 

^? ^ n^^'to ^"'^^^ States and France, the latter secured to herself two 

the acttitnl special privileges in the American ports : — 1. Admission for 

P*^ her privateers, with their prizes, to the exclusion of her 

tboseofthe enemies. 2. Admission for her public ships of war, in case 

2!chid^ of urgent necessity, to refresh, victual, repair, dtc., but not 

exclusively of other nations at war with her. Under these 

stipulations, the United States not being expressly bound to 

exclude the public ships of the enemies of France, granted 

an asylum to British vessels and those of other powers at 

war with her. Great Britain and Holland still complained 

of the exclusive privileges allowed to France in respect to 

her privateers and prizes, whilst France herself was not sa- 

tis6ed with the interpretation of the treaty by which the 

public ships of her enemies were admitted into the Ameii- 

8 Annual Regwter, vol. xxx. pp. 181, 182. State Papers, p. 292. Eggtn, 
Leben von Bemstorf, 2 abtheli. pp. 118—19^. 
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can ports. To the former, it was answered bj the American 
government that they enjoyed a perfect equality, qualified 
only by the exclusive admission of the privateers and prizes 
of France, which was the efiect of a treaty made kmg be- 
fore, for valuable considerations, not with a view to circum- 
stances such as had occurred in the war of the French Re- 
volution, nor against any nation in particular, but against alt 
in general, and which might therefore be observed without 
giving just offence to any/ 

On the other hand, the minister of France asserted the 
right of arming and equipping vessels for war, and of enlist- 
ing men, within the neutral territory of the United Statea 
Examining this question under the law of nations and the 
general usage of mankind, the American govemmeni pro* 
duced proofs from the most enlightened and approved wri- 
ters on the subject, that a neutral nation must, in respect to 
the war, observe an exact impartiality towards the bellige- 
rent parties ; that &vours to the one, to the prejudice of the 
other, would import a fraudulent neutrality of which no na- 
tion would be the dupe ; that no succour ought to be given 
Id either, unless stipulated by treaty, in men, arms, or any 
thing else directly serving for war ; that the right of raising 
troops being one of the rights of sovereignty, and conse^ 
quently appertaining exclusively to the nation itself, no fo^ 
reign power can levy men within the territory without its 
coment ; that, finally, the treaty of 1778, making it unlaw- 
ful for the enemies of France to arm in the United States^ 
could not be construed affirmatively into a permission to the 
French to arm in those ports, the treaty being express as to 
the prohibition, but silent as to the permission.' 

The rights of war can be exercised only within the ter- f 4, 
ritory of the belligerent powers, upon the high seas, or in a ^thtn tlie 

4 Mr. JeflTenon's Letter to Mr. Hammond and Mr. Tan Berckel, Sept 9, 
1793. Waite's State Paper^ vol. i. pp. 169, 173. 

• Mr. JefTerKMi's Letter to Mr. G. Morris, Aug. 16, 1793. Waited SUrtc 
Papcn» ToL i. p. 140. 
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teiritoiy of territory belonging to no one. Hence it follows that hostili* 
tt e^n eutral ^^ cannot lawfully be exercised within the territorial juris- 
diction of the neutral state which is the conamon friend of 
both parties.^ 

% 5. This exemption extends to the passage of an army or fleet 

^^IH^ through the limits of the territorial jurisdiction, which can 
the neutnJ hardly be conffldered an innocent passage, such as one nation 
**"***^' has a right to demand from another ; and, even if it were 
such an innocent passage, is one of those imperfect rights, the 
exercise of which depends upon the consent of the proprie- 
tor, and which cannot be compelled against his wilL It may 
be granted or withheld, at the discretion of the neutral state; 
but its being granted is no groimd of complaint qd the part 
of the other beUigerent power, provided the same privily 
18 granted to him, unless there be sufficient reasons for wiib- 
holding it^ 

The extent of the maritime territorial jurisdiction of eveiy 
state bordering on the sea has ahready been desoribed* 

S 6. Not only are all captures made by the belligerent cmisefft 

witfi^ir^e ^^^^^ ^^^ limits of this jurisdiction, absolutely iB^al and 

maiitifne void, but captures made by armed vessels stationed in a bay 

jurifldic- ®^ river, or in the mouth of a river, or in the harbour of a 

tion, orby neutral state, for the purpose of exercising the rights of war 

vessels 

stationed ^^om this station, are also invalid. Thus where a British pri- 
witliin it, vateer stationed itself within the river Mississippi, in the 

or hover- «■ ' 

ing on the neutral territory of the United States, for the purpose of ex- 
«*»^ ercising the rights of war from the river, by standing off and 
on, obtaining information at the Balize, and overhauling ves- 
sels in their course down the river, and made the capture in 

« Bynkershoek, Quaest. Jur. Pub. lib. L cap, 8. Martens, des Prises et 
Reprises, ch. 2, § 18. 

^ Vide ante, pt. il ch. 4. Rights of Property. Vattel, Droit des Gens, 
liv. iii. ch. 7, §§ 119—131. Grotius, de Jur. Bel. ac Pac. lib. ii. cap. 2, § 
13. Sir W. Scott, Robinson's Adm. Rep. vol iii. p. 353. 

« Vide ante, pt ii. ch. 4. Rights of Property. 
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question within three English miles of the alluvial islands 
formed at its mouth, restitution of the captured vessel was 
decreed by Sir W. ScoU. So also where a belligerent sbipi 
lying within neutral territory, made a capture with her boats 
out of the neutral territory, the capture was held to b6 in* 
valid ; for though the. hostile force employed was applied to 
the captured vessel lying out of the territory, yet no such 
use of a neutral territory for the purposes of war is to be 
permitted. This prohibition is not to be extended to remote 
uses, such as procuring provisions and refreshments, which . 
the law of nations universally tolerates; but no proaimaU 
acts of war are in any manner to be allowed to originate oo 
neutral ground.^ 

Although the immmuty of the neutral territory from the ^ T. 
exercise of any act of hostility is generally admitted, yet an dul^into 
exception to it has been attempted to be raised in the case the neutnl 
of a hostile vessel met on the high seas and pursued ; which and ^!m 
it is said may, in the pursuit, be chased within the limits of **Pt«"^ 
a neutral territory. The only text writer of authority who 
has maintained this anomalous principle is Bynkenhcek. He 
admits that he had never seen it mentioned in the writings 
of the publicists, or among any of the European nations, the 
Dutch only excepted ; thus leaving the inference open, that 
even if reasonable in itself, such a practice never rested upon 
authority, nor w«is sanctioned by general usage. The ex- 
treme caution, too, with which he guards this license to beW 
ligerents, can hardly be reconciled with the practical exercise 
of it ; for how is an enemy to be pursued in a hostile man* 
ner within the jurisdiction of a friendly power, without im*^ 
minent danger of injuring the subjects and property of the 
latter T Dutn ferret opus — in the heat and animation excitedl 
against the flying foe, there is too much reason to presume 
that little regard will be paid to the consequences that may 

•The Anm, Not. 1805. Robinton's Adm. Sep. vuLr. p.373. Tbm 
Twee GebiQtdeii» Jtt|r> t^Oa Vol ui. p. 162. 
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ensue to the neutral There is, then, no exception to the 
rule, that every voluntary entrance into neutral territorj, 
with hostile purposes, is absolutely unlawful ** When the 
fact is established," sa}rs Sir W, Scoitf ** it overrules ever^ 
other consideration. The capture is done away ; the pro- 
perty must be restored, notwithstanding that it may actually 
belong to the enemy •"^® 

S 8. Though it is the duty of the captor's country to make res- 

^irrmuid ^i^^i^^^ of ^^^ property thus captured within the territorial 
of violation jurisdiction of the neutral state, yet it is a technical rule of 

of neuti^ 

tenitoiT ^® prize court to restore to the individual claimant, in such 
muit be a case, only on the application of the neutral government 
by Uieneu- whose territory has been thus violated. This rule is founded 
tnl state, upon the principle that the neutral state alone has been in- 
jured by the capture, and that the hostile claimant has do 
right to appear for the purpose of suggesting the invalidity 
of the capture." 

% 9. Where a capture of enemy's property is made within neo- 

b*tbe*neu- ^^' territory, or by armaments unlawfully fitted out within 
tnd state the same, it is the right as well as the duty of the neutral 
capUiiS^ state, where the property thus taken comes into its possession, 
witiiin ita to restore it to the original owners. This restitution is gene- 
{j,^ ^ rally made through the agency of the courts of admiralty 
otherwise and maritime jurisdiction. Traces of the exercise of such 

in vioUtion •.!... /• j ^ i • j • -t 'a* 

of ita neu- ^ jurisdiction are found at a very early period m tlie writings 
^n^^ty' of Sir Leoline Jenkins, who was judge of the English high 
^^V"^ court of admiralty in the reigns of Charles 11. and James 
pbM^ II. In a letter to the king in council, dated Oct 11, 1675, 
^^^ relating to a French privateer seized at Harwich with her 
ChandKn. prize, (a Hamburg vessel bound to London,) Sir Leoline 
states several questions arising in the case, among which was, 
** Whether this Hamburgher, being taken within one of your 

>o Robinson's Adm. Kep. vol. v. p. 15. The Vrow Anna Cathaiina. 
*' Robinson's Adm. Rep. vol. iii. Note. Case of the Etnisco. 
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Majesty's chambers, and being bound for one of your ports, 
ought not to be set free by your Majesty's authority, notwith- 
standing he were, if taken upon the high seas out of those 
chambeiv, a lawful prize. I do humbly conceive he ought 
to be set free, upon a full and clear proof that he was within 
one of the king's chambers at the time of the seizure, which 
he in his first memorial sets forth to have been eight leagues 
at sea over against Harwich. King James (of blessed me- 
mory) his direction, by proclamation, March 2, 1604, being 
that all officers and subjects, by sea and land, shall rescue 
and succour all merchants and others, as shall fall within the 
danger of such as shall await the coasts, in so near places 
to the hinderance of trade outward and homeward ; and all 
foreign ships, when they are within the kill's chambers, be- 
ing understood to be within the places intended in those di- 
rections, must be in safety and indemnity, or else when they 
are surprised must be restored to it, otherwise they have not 
the protection worthy of your Majesty, and of the ancient 
reputation of those places. But this being a point not lately 
settled by any determination, (that I know of, in case where 
the king's chambers precisely, and under that nan)e, came 
an questk>n,) ]a of that importance as to deserve your Majes- 
ty's declaration and assertion of that right of the crown by 
an act of state in council, your Majesty's coasts being now 
so much infested with foreign men of war, that there will be 
frequent use of such a decisk>n.''" 

Whatever doubts there may be as to the extent of the ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction thus asserted as entitled to the neutral 
immunity, there can be none as to the sense entertained by 
this eminent civUian as to the right and the duty of the neu- 
tral sovereign to make restitution where his territory is vio- 
lated. 

When the maritime war commenced in Europe in 1798, Extent of 
the American government, which had determined to remain ^^^'^^ 
oeutraU found it necessary to define the extent of the line of tkm alonf 

life and Works of Sir L. Jenkini^ foL ii. p. 737. 
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the coitfts territorial protection claimed by the United States on their 
^bTvi *" coasts, for the purpose of giving eflect to their neutral righti 
and riyera. tind duties. It was stated oii this occasion that governments 
and writers on public law had been much divided in opimaa 
as to the distance from the sea coast within which a neutral 
nation might reasonably claim a right to prohibit the exer- 
cise of hostilities. The character of the coast of the United 
States, remarkable in considerable parts of it for admittmg 
no vessels of size to pass near the shore, it was thought 
would entitle them in reason to as broad a mai^n of pro- 
tected navigation as any nation whatever. The government, 
however, did not propose, at that time, and without amicable 
communications with the foreign powers interested in that 
navigation, to fix on the distance to which they might ulti- 
mately insist on the right of protection. President fFasUMg" 
ion gave instructions to the executive officers to consider it 
as restrained, for the present, to the distance of one sea 
league, or three geographical miles, from the sea-shores. 
This distance, it was supposed, could admit of no oppositioD, 
being recognised by treaties between the United States, and 
some of the powers with whom they were connected in com- 
mercial intercourse, and not being more extensive than was 
claimed by any of them on their own coasts. As to the bays 
and rivers, they had always been considered as portions of 
the territory, both under the laws of the former colonial go- 
vernment and of the present union, and their immunity from 
1)eT11gerent operations was sanctioned by the general law and 
csage of nations. The 25th article of the treaty of 17W, 
between Great Britain and the United States, stipulated that 
** neither of the said parties shall permit the ships or goods 
belonging to the citizens or subjects of the other, to be taken 
within cannon shot of the coast, nor in any of the bays, ports, 
or rivers of their territories, by ships of war, or others, having 
commissions from any prince, republic, or state whatever. 
But in case it should so happen, the party whose territorial 
rights shall thus have been violated, shall use his utmost en- 
deavours to obtain from the offending party full and ample 
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tisfaction for the vessel or vessels so taken, whether the 
same be vessels of war or merchant vessels." Previously to 
this treaty with Great Britain the United States were bound 
by treaties with three of the belligerent nations, (France, 
Prussia, and Holland,) to protect and defend, '* by all the 
means in their power," the vessels and effects of those na- 
tions in their ports or waters, or on the seas near their shores, 
and to recover and restore the same to the right owner when 
taken from them. But they were not bound to make com- 
pensation if all the means in their pozccr were used, and failed 
in their effect Though they had, when the war commenced, 
no similar treaty with Great Britain, it was the President's 
opinion that they should apply to that nation the same rule 
which, under this article, was to govern the others above- 
mentioned ; and even extend it to captures made on the high 
seas, and brought into the American ports, if made by ves- 
sels which had been armed within them. In the constitu- 
tional arrangement of the dillerent authorities of the Ameri- 
can federal Union, doubts were at first entertained whether 
it belonged to the executive government, or the judiciary 
department, to perform the duty of inquiring into captures 
made within the neutral territory, or by armed vessels origi- 
ginally equipped, or the force of which had been augmented 
within the same, and of nuking restitution to the injured 
party. But it has been long since settled that this duty ap- 
propriately belongs to the federal tribunals acting as courts 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction." 

It has been judicially determined that this peculiar juris- § 10. 
diction to inquire into the validity of captures made in viola- tiJ^^tbe 
tion of the neutral immunity will be exercised only for the neutral ju- 

^ Mr. Jefienon'f Letter to M . Genet, Nov. 8, 1793. W aite's Bute Pa- 
pen, voL ri. p. 195. Opinion of the Attorney-General on the capture of 
the Britkh ihip Gnn|^ May 14, 1793. Ibid. vol. i. p. 75. Mr. Jefierton't 
Letter to Mr. Hammond, Sept 5, 1723. Waiters SUte Papen. vol I p. 
165. Whcaton'f Rrpoiti» vol iv. p. 65, Note a. 

S7 
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tbdicdon purpose of restoring the specific property, when volontarilj 
^oMt^f ^''^ught within the territory, and does not extend to the in* 
iUegmlcip. fliction of vindictive damages, as in ordinary cases of mari^ 
time injuries. And it seems to be doubtful ^vhether thb 
jurisdiction will be exercised where the property has been 
once carried infra prctsidia of the captor's country, and there 
regularly condemned in a competent court of prize. How- 
ever this may be in cases where the property has corae into 
the hands of a bondjide purchaser, without notice of the un- 
lawfulness of the capture, it has been determined that the 
neutral court of admiralty will restore it to the original 
owner, where it is found in the hands of the captor himself 
claiming under the sentence of condemnation. But the ille- 
gal equipment will not affect the validity of a capture, made 
after the cruise, to which the outfit had been applied, is ac- 
tually terminated," 

^ 11. An opinion is expressed by some te^it writers that bellige- 

Right of j.gjjj cruisers not only are entitled to seek an asylum and 

■sylum in ^ . i_ . i 

neutral hospitality in neutral ports, but have a right to bring in and 
pender^'on ^®" ^^^^^ prizes within those ports. But there seems to be 
theconsent nothing in the established principles of public law which can 
^1^12^^^' prevent the neutral stale from withholding the exercise of 
this privilege impartially from all the belligerent powers, or 
even from granting it to one of them, and refusing it to others, 
where stipulated by treaties existing previous to the war. 
The usage of nations, as testified in their marine ordinances, 
sufficiently shows that this is a rightful exercise of the sove- 
reign authority, which every state possesses, to regulate the 
police of its own sea-ports, and to preserve the public peace 
within its own territory. But the absence of a positive prohi- 
bition implies a permission to enter the neutral ports for these 
purposes." 

" Whcftton's Rep. vol. v. p. 385. The Amistftd de Hues, vol. viii. p. 108^ 
vol. ix. p. 658; vol. vii. p. 519. The Santissima Trinidad. 

» Bynkershoek, Quacst Jur. Pub. lib. i. cap. 15. Vattel, liv. iii. ch. f, 
^ 132. Valin, Comm. sur rOrdonn. de la Marine, torn. ii. p. 272. 
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(^oile/ states that the impartiality, which a neutral nation % 1^ 
ought to observe between the belligerent parties, consists of |„|p,^,ili^ 
two points. 1. To give no assistance where there is no pro- y * " ^^ ^ 
vious stipulation to give it ; nor voluntarily to furnish troops, 
arms, ammunition, or any thing of direct use in war. ^ I do 
not say to give asmtance equally f but to give no a$sistance ; 
for it would be absurd that a state should assist at the same 
time two enemies. And besides, it would be impossible to 
do it with equality: the same things, the like number of 
troops, the like quantity of arms, of munitions, &c fumbhed 
under different circumstances, are no longer equivalent sue* 
cours. 2. In whatever does not relate to the war, the neu- 
tral must not refuse to one of the parties, merely because be 
is at war with the other, what she grants to that other."^ 

These principles were appealed to by the American go* % 13. 
vemment, when its neutrality was attempted to be violated ^S'Z^ 
on the commencement of the European war in 1798, by arm- ping 



ing and equipping vessels, and enlisting men within the ports ^^SftiMP 
of the United States by the respective belligerent powers to neawiola 
cruise against each other. It was stated that if the neutral tenltoiy. 
power might not, consistently with its neutrality, furnish men ^^^ 
to either party for their aid in war, as little could either rent, m^ 
enrol them in the neutral territory. The authority both of ^^"^^ 
tVolfiui and Vattel was appealed to in order to show that the 
levying of troops is an exclusive prerogative of sovereignty, 
which no foreign power can lawfully exercise within the ter- 
ritory of another state without its express permission. The 
testinuHiy of these and other writers on the law and usage of 
nations was sufficient to show that the United States, in pro- 
hibiting all the belligerent powers from equipping, arming, 
and manning vessels of war in their ports, had exercised a 
right and a duty with justice and moderation. By their trea- 
ties with several of the belligerent powers, which formed 
part of the law of the land, they had established a state of 

'* Droit dct Gent, Iit. iii. di. 7, S lOi. 
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peace with them. But without appealing to treaties, thej 
bad established a state of peace with them. But without ap- 
pealing to treaties, they were at peace with them all by the 
law of nature; for, by the natural law, man is at peace 
with man, till some aggression is committed, which, by the 
same law, authorizes one to destroy another, as his enemy. 
For the citizens of the United States, then, to commit mur- 
ders and depredations on the members of other nations, or to 
combine to do it, appeared to the American government as 
much against the laws of the land as to murder or rob, or 
combine to murder or rob, their own citizens ; and as much 
to require punishment, if done within their limits, where 
they had a territorial jurisdiction, or on the high seas, where 
they had a personal jurisdiction, that is to say, one which 
reached their own citizens only ; this being an appropriate 
part of each nation, on an element where each has a com- 
mon jurisdiction.^" 

'' ^ li. The same principles were afterwards consigned to the 

^J"^*" forms of a law of congress passed in 1794, and revised and 
forced by re-enacted in 1818, by which it is declared to be a misde- 
sutjL^ meanor for any person, within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, to augment the force of any armed vessel belonging 
to one foreign power at war with another power, with whom 
they are at peace ; or to prepare any military expeditioo 
against the territories of any foreign nation with whom they 
are at peace ; or to hire or enlist troops or seamen for foreigD 
military or naval service ; or to be concerned in fitting out 
any vessel, to cruise or commit hostilities in foreign service, 
against a nation at peace with them ; and the vessel, in this 
latter case, is made subject to forfeiture. The president is 
also authorized to employ force to compel any foreign vessel 
to depart, which, by the law of nations or treaties, ought not 
to remain within the United States, and to employ generally 

'7 Mr. Jefferson's Letter to M. Genet, June 17, 1793. American State 
Papers, vol. i. p. 155. 
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the public force in enforcing the duties of neutral!^ pre- 
scribed bjr the law.^' s 

The example of America was soon followed by Great Bri- Fordgn 
tain, in the act of parliament 59 Gea III. ch. 69, entitled, Jj^"^™*^ 
^ An Act to prevent the Enlisting or Engagement of His Ma- 
jesty's Subjects to serve in Foreign Service, and the Fitting 
Out or Equipping in His Majesty's Dominions Vessels for 
Warlike Purposes, without His Majesty's License." The 
previous statutes, 9 and 29 Geo. II., enacted for the purpose 
of preventing the formation of Jacobite armies in France and 
Spain, annexed capital punishment as for a felony to the of- 
fence of entering the service of a foreign state. The 59 Geo. 
III. ch. 69, commonly called the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
provided a less severe punishment, and also supplied a defect 
in the former law, by introducing aAer the words ^ king, 
prince, state, or potentate," the words ** colony or district 
assuming the powers of a government," in order to reach 
the case of those who entered the service of unacknowledged 
as well as of acknowledged states. The act also provided 
for preventing and punishing the oflfence of fitting out armed 
ves^ls, or supplying them with warlike stores, upon which 
the former law had been entirely silent 

In the debates which took place in parliament upon the 
enactment of the last-mentioned act in 1819, and on the mo- 
tion for its repeal in 1823, it was not denied by Sir «/. Mack- 
intosh and other members who opposed the bill, that the 
sovereign power of every state might interfere to prevent its 
subjects from engaging in the wars of other states, by which 
its own peace might be endangered, or its political and com- 
mercial interests affected. It was, however, insisted that 
the principles of neutrality only required the British legisla^ 
ture to maintain the laws in bcinf;, hut could not command 
it to change any law, and least of all to alter the existing 
laws for the evident advantage of one of the belligerent pai^ 
ties. Those who assisted insurgent states, however merito* 

^* Kent's Comment, on American I aw, voL i. p. 123. 2d Ed. 
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rious the cause in which they were engaged, were in a much 
worse situation than those who assisted recognised goYern- 
ments» as they could not lawfully be reclaimed as prisonen 
pf war, and might, as engaged in what was called rebeDioo, 
be treated as rebels. The proposed new law would go to 
alter the relative risks, and operate as a iaw of favour to one 
of the belligerent parties. To this argument it was replied 
by Mr. Cannings that when peace was concluded between 
Great Britain tind Spain in 1814, an article was introduced 
into the treaty by which the former power stipulated not \» 
furnish any succours to what were then denominated the re- 
volted colonies of Spain. In process of time, as those colo- 
nies became more powerful, a question arose of a very diffi- 
cult nature, to be decided on a due consideration of their dk 
jure relation to Spain on the one hand, and their defaOo in- 
dependence on the other. The law* of nations affi>rdediiO 
precise rule as to the course which, under circumstances m 
peculiar as the transition of colonies from their allegiance to 
the parent state, ought to be pursued by foreign poweoL 
It was difficult to know how far the statute law or the 
common law was* applicable to colonies so situated. It b^ 
came necessary, therefore, in the act of 1819, to treat the 
colonies as actually independent of Spain ; and to prohi- 
bit mutually and with respect to both, the aid which had 
been hitherto prohibited with respect to one only. It 
was in order to give full and impartial effect to the proii- 
sions of the treaty with Spain, which prohibited the exporta- 
tion of arms and ammunition to the colonies, but did not pro* 
hibit their exportation to Spain, that the act of parliament 
declared that the prohibition should be mutual. When, 
however, from the tide of events flowing from the proceed- 
ings of the congress of Verona, war became probable betweeo 
France and Spain, it became necessary to review these rela- 
tions. It was obvious that if war actually broke out, the 
British government must either extend to France the prohi- 
bition which already existed with respect to Spain, or re- 
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move from Spain the prohibition to livhich she was then sub- 
jectf provided they meant to place the two countries on an 
equal footing. So far as the exportation of arms and am* 
munition was concerned, it was in the power of the crown 
to remove any inequality between the bellige)*ent parties, 
simply by an order in council. Such an order was conse- 
quently issued, and the prohibition of exporting arms and 
ammunition to Spain was removed. By this measure, the 
British government offered a guarantee of their bond Jide 
neutrality. The mere appearance of neutrality might have 
been preserved by the extension of the prohibition to France, 
instead of the removal of the prohibition from Spain ; but it 
would have been a prohibition of words only, and not at all 
in fact, for the immediate vicinity of the Belgic ports to 
France would have rendered the prohibition of direct export- 
ation to France totally nugatory. The repeal of the act of 
1819 would have, not the same, but a correspondent eflect 
to that which would have been produced by an order in 
council prohibiting the exportation of arms and ammunition 
to France. It would be a repeal in words only as respects 
France, but in fact respecting Spain ; and would occasion an 
inequality of operation in favour of Spain, inconsistent with 
an impartial neutrality. The example of the American go- 
vernment was referred to, as vindicating the justice and 
policy of preventing the subjects of a neutral country from 
enlisting in the service of any belligerent power, and of pro- 
hibiting the equipment in its ports of armaments in aid of 
•ttch power. Such was the conduct of that government 
under the presidency of Washington, and the secretaryship 
of Jefferson ; and such was more recently the conduct of the 
American legislature in revising their neutrality statutes in 
1818, when the congress extended the provisions of the act 
of 1704 to the case of such unacknowledged states as the 
South American colonies of Spain, which had not been pro- 
for in the original law.'* 



■• Aimoal Register, toL Ixi. p. 71. Canning't Speeches, toL it. p; 150| 
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§ 15. The unlawfulness of belligerent captures made within the 

o?th!r**^ territorial jurisdiction of a neutral state is iocontcstaUy 
neutral established on principle, usage, and authority. Does this 
how fiff it immunity of the neutral territory from the exercise of acts of 
extends to hostility within its limits extend to the vessels of the natioo 
Toaebbn on the high seas, and without the jurisdiction of any other 
*» '»iS«* state ? 

We have already seen that both the pubKc and private 
vessels of every independent nation on the high seas, and 
without the territorial limits of any other state, are subject to 
the municipal jurisdiction of the state to which they belong* 
This jurisdiction is exclusive only so far as respects ofiences 
against the municipal laws of the state to which the yessd 
belongs. It excludes the exercise of the jurisdiction of everj 
other state under its municipal laws, but it does not exciade 
the exercise of the jurisdiction of other nations as to crimes 
under international law, such as piracy and other ofleoces, 
which all nations have an equal right to judge and to punish. 
Does it, then, exclude the exercise of the belligerent right of 
capturing enemy's property? 

This right of capture is confessedly such a right as maj 
be exercised within the territory of the belligerent state, 
within the enemy's territory, or in a place belonging to no 
one : in short, in any place except the territory of a neutral 
state. Is the vessel of a neutral nation on the high seas such 
a place? 
Distinction A distinction has been here taken between the public and 
pubHcTand ^^^ Private vessels of a nation. In respect to its public ves- 
private sels, it is universally admitted that neither the richt of visita- 
tion and search, of capture, nor any other belligerent right, 
can be exercised on board such a vessel on the high seas. A 
public vessel, belonging to an independent sovereign, is ex- 
empt from every species of visitation and search, even within 
the territorial jurisdiction of another state: a fortiori, must it 
be exempt from the exercise of belligerent rights on the 
ocean, which belongs exclusively to no one nation?" 

«" Vide ante, pt. ii. ch. 2, § 11. si ibid. 
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In respect to privale vesseb, it has been said, the case is 
diflferent They form no part of the neutral territory, and 
vrhen within the territory of another state are not exempt 
from the local jurisdiction. That portion of the ocean which 
is temporarily occupied by them forms no part of the neutral 
territory; nor does the vessel itself, which is a moveable thing, 
the prq)ert]i of private individuals, form any part of the ter- 
ritory of that power to whose subjects it belongs. The juris- 
diction which that power may lawfully exercise over the 
vessel on the high seas is a jurisdiction over the persons and 
property of its citizens : it is not a territorial jurisdiction. Be- 
ing upon the ocean, it is a place where no particular nation 
has jmrisdiction, and where, consequently, all nations may 
equally exercise their international rights.** 

Whatever may be the true original abstract principle of S ^^ 
natural law on this subject, it is undeniable that the constant ^/H^Sm 
usage and practice of belligerent nations, from the eariiest mbjecting 
times, have subjected enemy's goods in neutral vessels to cap- IJ^^^in 
ture and condemnation as prize of war. This constant and nmtral 
universal usage has only been interrupted by treaty stipula- captnie. 
tioDs, forming a temporary conventional law between the 
parties to such stipulations.*' 

The regulations and practice of certain maritime nations, % IT. 
at diflferent periods, have not only considered the good$ of an ^^y 



enemy laden in the ships of a friend liable to capture, but l^^n with 
have doomed to conBscation the neutral vend on board of ^^p||^ 

■ Rutlierlbrth*t iMt vol 0. b. ii. cli. 9, ^ 19. Asuni, Diritto Mtfitimo, pt 
tt. ch. 3, art. 3. Letter of American KnTojt at Park to M. de TaUejraiidy 
Jan. 17, 1798. Waate'f American Stale Papen, toI. it. p. 34. 

* Conaobto del Mare, cap. 373. Albericua Gentilia, Uiap. Advoc tib. u 
cap. 37. Grotiiit, de Jur. BeL ac Pac. lib. ill cap. 6, §§ 6, 36; cap. 1, § 5, 
Note 6. Bjnkenhoek, Qusat. Jar. Pub. lib. i. cap. 14. VatteU Droit dea 
Gena, Gt. iii. ch. 7, § 115. Ueineccius, de NaT. ob. Tect cap. 3, § 9. Loc- 
ceniui^ de Jure del Ifarit lab. U. cap. 4^ S 13. Asttoi, dd Dkitto MiiiL pt 
ii. ch. 3, art 1, 3. 
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ject to con- which these goods were laden. This practice has been sought 
Se*oiSi. ^ ^ justified upon a supposed analogy with that provisioa of 
nances the Roman law which involved the vehicle of prohibited com- 
J^^^^ modities in the confiscation pronounced against the prohibited 
goods themselves.^ 

Thus by the marine ordinance of Louis XIV. of 1681, all 
vessels laden with enemy's goods are declared lawful prize 
of war. The contrary rule had been adopted by the pre- 
ceding prize ordinances of France, and was again revived by 
the reglement of 1744, by which it was declared that ''in case 
there should be found on board of neutral vessels, of what- 
ever nation, goods or effects belonging to his Majesty's ene- 
mies, the goods or effects shall be good prize, and the vessels 
shall be restored." Valinf in his commentary upoQ the ordi- 
nance, admits that the more rigid rule, which continued to 
prevail in the French prize tribunals from 1661 to 1744, was 
peculiar to the jurisprudence of France and Spain ; but that 
the usage of other nations was only to confiscate the goods 
of the enemy.** 

§ 18. Although by the general usage of nations, independently of 

^^ °^ * treaty stipulations, the goods of an enemy found on board the 
board the ships of a friend arc liable to capture and condemnation, yet 
enemy "* ^^^ converse rule, which subjects to confiscation the goods of 
a friend on board the vessels of an enemy, is manifestly con- 
trary to reason and justice. It may, indeed, afibrd, as Gro- 
tins has stated, a presumption that the goods are enemy's 
property ; but it is such a presumption as will readily yieJd 
to contrary proof, and not of that class of presumptions which 
the civilians call presumptiones juris et dejurcy and which are 
conclusive upon the party, 
liable to But however unreasonable and unjust this maxim maybe, 

Son b^the *^ ^^^ hcQn incorporated into the prize code of certain nations, 
pnzecode and enforced by them at diilerent periods. Thus by the 

of some 
nations. 

** Barbeyrac, Note to Grotiue, lib. iii. cap. 6, § 6, Note 1^ 
^ Valin, Comra. liv. iii. tit. 9. Des Prises, art. 7. 
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French ordinances of 1538, 1543, and 1584, the goods of a 
friend laden on board the ships of an enemy are declared 
good and lawful prize. The contrary was provided by the 
subsequent declaration of 1650; but by the marine ordinance 
of Ix)uis XIV. of 1681, the former rule was again established. 
Falin and Pothier are able to find no better argument in sup- 
port of this rule, than that those who lade their goods on board 
an enemy's vessels thereby favour the commerce of the ene- 
my, and by this act are considered in law as submitting them- 
selves to abide the fate of the vessel; an^ Valin asks, ** How 
can it be that the goods of friends and allies found in an 
enemy's ship should not be liable to confiscation, whilst even 
those of subjects are liable to it V* To which Pothier himself 
furnishes the proper answer: that in respect to goods, the 
property of the king's subjects, in lading them on board an 
enemy's vessels, they contravene the law which interdicts to 
them all commercial intercourse with the enemv, and deserve 
to lo«e their goods for this violation of the law.** 

The fallacy of the argument by which tliis rule Ls attempted 
to be supported consists in assuming, what requires to be 
proved, that by the act of lading his goods on board an ene- 
my's vessel the neutral submits himself to abide the fiitc of 
the vessel ; for it cannot be pretended that the goods are sub- 
jected to capture and confiscation ex re, since their character 
of neutral property exempts them from this liability. Nor 
can it be shown that they are thus liable ex delicto, unless it 
be first proved that the act of lading them on board is an 
offence against the law of nations. It is therefore with reason 
that Rynkenhoek concludes that this rule, where merely esta- 
blished by the prize ordinances of a belligerent power cannot 
be defended on sound principles. Where, indeed, it is made 
by special compact the equivalent for the converse maxim, 
that free ships make free goods, this relaxation of belligerent 
pretensions may be fairly coupled with a correspondent con- 

•• Valin, Comm. Ijt. ill tit 9. Det Priaet, art 7. Pothier, Traits de Pro- 
priett. No. 96. 
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cearioD by the neutral, that enemy Aip$ JumU make 
goods. These two maxims have been, in fact, comoxmly tbv 
coupled in the various treaties on this subject, with a view to 
simjdify the judicial inquiries into the proprietary interest of 
the ship and cargo, by resolving them into the mere qoestioi 
of the national character of the ship. 

S19» The two maxims are not, however, inseparable. The 

''^.^^ f primitive law, independently of international compact, rests 
Jnethipt on the simple principle that war gives a right to capture the 
wAaum 8^^^^ of an enemy, but gives no right to capture the goods of 
Mp9 ene- a friend. The right to capture an enemy*s property has oo 
not nec»^ limit but that of the place where the goods are found, whidv 
■tfi^ con- if neutral, will protect them from capture. We have alreadj 
seen that a neutral vessel on the high seas is not such a place. 
The exemption of neutral property from capture has do 
other exceptions than those arising from the carrying of cod* 
traband, breach of blockade, and other analogous cases, where 
the conduct of the neutral gives to the belligerent a right to 
treat his property as enemy's property. The neutral flag 
constitutes no protection to an enemy's property, and the 
belligerent flag communicates no hostile character to neutral 
property. States have changed this simple and natural 
principle of the law of nations, by mutual compact, in whole 
or in part, according as they believed it to be for their inte* 
rest ; but the one maxim, that^ree ships make free goods, does 
not necessarily imply the converse proposition, that ettenuf 
ships make enemy goods. The stipulation that neutral bot- 
toms shall make neutral goods, is a concession made by the 
belligerent to the neutral, and gives to the neutral flag a ca- 
pacity not given to it by the primitive law of nations. On 
the other hand, the stipulation subjecting neutral property 
found in the vessel of an enemy to confiscation as prize of 
war, is a concession made by the neutral to the belligerent, 
and takes from the neutral a privilege he possessed under 
the pre-existing law of nations; but neither reason nor osage 
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render tbe two concessions so indissoluble that the one can^ 
not exist without the other. 

It was upon these grounds that the Supreme Court of the 
United States determined that the treaty of 1795, between . 
them and Spain, which stipulated that free ships should make 
free goods, did not necessarily imply the converse proposition, 
that enemy ships should make enemy goods, the treaty being 
silent as to the latter ; and that, consequently, the goods of a 
Spanish subject found on board the vessel of an enemy of 
the United States were not liable to confiscatkm as prize of 
war. And although it was alleged that the prise law of 
Spain would subject the property of American citizens to 
condemnation when found on board the vessels of her enemy, 
the court refused to condemn Spanish property found oo 
board a vessel of their enemy upon the principle of reci* 
procity; because the American government had not manifest- 
ed its will to retaliate upon Spain ; and until this will was 
manifested by some legislative act, the court was bound by 
the general law of nations constituting a part of the law of 
the land.*^ 

The conventional law in respect to the rule now in ques- % 9a 
tion has fluctuated, at different periodn, according to the ^^j^JTkw 
fluctuating policy and interests of the different maritinne 9MtoJhe 
states of Europe. It has been much more flexible than the V^'^ 
consuetudinary law ; but there is a great preponderance of 
modern treaties in favour of the m^xlm, free th^ free goodit 
sometimes, but not always, connected with tbe correlative 
maxim, enemy shipi enemy goods; so that it nrmy be said that, 
for two centuries past, there has been a constant tendency 
to establish by compact the principle that the neutrality of 
tbe ship should exempt the cargo, even of enemy*s property, « 

from capture and confiscation as prize of war. Among the 
earliest examples of such a stipulation is that contained in 
the capitulation granted by the Ottoman Porte, in 1604, to 

*v Cniich*t Rep. toL ix. p. 3S8. Tbe Nerei4e* 
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with 
X sfcst iwiiiBiin mi ami aotiigptiBig ooantiy , whose 
pMier was caMncaAy fMcific, to obtain a idax- 
atkttoc d&e tttteae nbesv^ock kaibccB previously obs^red 
ia murtsBx var^&R^ Tfe ScaKs4;cMnJ of the United 
R*w ki l ter hkTw^ cc-mKctsMimtd «tf'tke fvofisioaa in die French 
arduamcit of Henrr IL 133}^ a tteafr of commerce vat 
coocladed bctwea France ani tke Repofafic in 1646, bjr 
wiiicli the opetatMs of tie cafinance^mfrr as respected the 
eaptare and confiKatian cf nentral TesKk far carrying en- 
emT*s propertT, was suspended; bat it was feond imposnbie 
%o obtain anr rdaxaxion as to tbe babibty U> captote <^ ene- 
bit's p i upertf in neatral vessek Tbe Dolch negotiator ui 
Paris, in his correspondence with the grand pensionaiy De 
Witt, states that he had obtained the ** repeal of the pre- 
tended French law, ^pt€ rche iTfnnmd confisque edit (Tumi ; so 
that if. for the future, there should be found in a free Dutch 
vessel efiects belonging to the enemies of France, these 
eflects alone will be confifcable, and the ship with the other 
goods will be restored; for it is impossible to obtain the 
twenty-fourth aKicle of my Instructions, where it is said that 
the freedom of the ship ought to free the cargo, even if be- 
longing to an enemy." This latter concession the United 
Provinces obtained from France by the treaty of alliance of 
1662, and the commercial treaty signed at the same time 
with the peace at Nimeguen in 1678, confirmed by the treaty 
of Ryswick in 1697. The rule of free ships free goods was 
coupled, in these treaties, with its correlative maxim, enemy 

28 Flassan, Illstoire de la Diplomatic Franyaise, torn. iL p. 226. Azuni, 
V'ln Blarit. pt. ii. ch. 3, art 1, § 8. 
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ships enemy goods. The same coDcessioD was obtained by 
Holland from England, in 1668 and 1674, as the price of an 
alliance between the two countries against the ambitious de- 
signs of Louis XIV. These treaties gave rise, in the war 
which commenced in 1756 between France and Great Bri- 
tain, to a very remarkable controversy between the British 
and Dutch governments, in which it was contended on the 
one side that Great Britain had violated the rights of neutral 
commerce, and on the other that ;he States-General had not 
fulfilled the guarantee which constituted the equivalent for 
the concession made to the neutral flag in derogation of the 
pre-existing law of nations.^ 

The principle that the character of the vessel should de- 
termine that of the cargo was adopted by the treaties of 
Utrecht of 1713, subsequently confirmed by those of 1721 
and 1730, between Great Britain and Spain, by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapclle in 1748, and of Paris in 1763, between 
Great Britain, France, and Spain. 

Such was the state of the consuetudinary and conventional Armed 
law prevailing among the diflferent maritime powers of^^aoi 
Christian Europe, and between them and that set of nations 
who profess the Mohammedan religion, when the declaration 
of independence by the British North American colonies 
rise to a maritime war between France and Great Britain. / 
With a view to conciliate those powers which remained neu- * 
tral in this war, the cabinet of Versailles issued, on the 26th 
of July, 1778, an ordinance or instruction to the French 
cruisers, prohibiting the capture of neutral vessels, even when * 
bound to or from enemy ports, unless laden in whole or in 

* Duinont, Corps Diplomatique, torn. v'l. pt i. p. 342. Fhfmn, Histmrs 
de U Diplomatie Frnifaiac, torn. iii. p. 451. A pamphlet was published on 
Uie occasioii of this coiitrovcrsj between the British and Dutch govern- 
ments, by the elder Lofd Liverpool, (then Mr. Jcnkinsoii,) entitled, ** A 
DiscouTK on the Conduct of Great Britain in respect to Neutral Nation* 
during the present War,^ which oontainB a very full and instructive discussion 
of the question of neutral navigation, both as resting on the primitive law of 
nations and on treaties. London, Svo. 1757. 2d Ed. 1794 ; 3d Ed. 1801. 
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part with contraband articles destined for the eaemj*n lae; 
reserving the right to revoke this concessiont unless the eoe- 
my should adopt a reciprocal measure Within ax monthi 
The British government far from adopting any such niei- 
sure, issued in March, 1760, an order in coonoil saspending 
the special stipulations respecting neutral commerce and Dsn- 
gation contained in the treaty of alliance of 1G74, between 
Great Britain and the United Provinces, upon the alleged 
ground that the States-Ge^aeral had refused to fulfil the reci- 
procal conditions of the treaty. Immediately after this order 
in council, the Empress Catharine II. of Russia communicated 
to the different belligerent and neutral poweis the famov 
declaration of neutrality, the principles of which were ac- 
ceded to by France, Spain, and the United States of Ame- 
rica, as belligerents, and by Denmark, Sweden, Prussia, Hol- 
land, the Emperor of Germany, Portugal, and Naples, u 
neutral powers. By this declaration, which afterwards bs* 
came the basis of the armed neutrality of the Baltic powen* 
the rule that free ships make free goods was adopted, with- 
out the previously associated maxim that enemy ships should 
make enemy goods. The court of London answered thb 
declaration by appealing to the *' principles generally acknow- 
ledged as the law of nations, being the only law between 
powers where no treaties subsist;" and to the ** tenor of its 
different engagements with other powers, where those en- 
gagements had altered the primitive law by mutual stipu- 
lations, according to the will and convenience of the con- 
tracting parties." Qrcumstances rendered it convenient for 
the British government to dissemble its resentment towards 
Russia and the other northern powers, and the war was ter- 
minated without any formal adjustment of this dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and the other members of the armed 
neutrality.*^ 

* Flataan, Diplomatie Fnm^aise, torn. vii. pp. 183, 273. Annual Begv- 
Xtr, vol. zxiii. p. 305. State Papers, pp. 345— ^56 { yoL zzir. p. 900. 
State Papen. 
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By the treaties of peace concluded at Versailles in ITSS, 
between Great Britain, France and Spain, the treaties of 
Utrecht were once more revived and confirmed This coo* 
firmation was again reiterated in the comniercial treaty of 
1786» between France and Great Britain, by which the two 
kindred maxims were once more aseociated* In the n^otiap 
tions at Lisle in 1707, it was proposed by the British plenipo> 
tentiary. Lord Malroesbury, to renew all the former treaties 
between the two countries confirmatory of those of Utrecht 
This proposition was objected to by the French ministers, for 
several reasons foreign to the present subject; to which Lord 
Malmesbury replied that these treaties were become the law 
of nations, and that infinite confusion would result from their 
not being renewed. It b probable, however, that his Lord- 
ship meant to refer to the territorial arrangements rather 
than to the commercial stipulations contained in these trea- 
ties. Be this as it may, the fact is, that they were not re- 
newed, either by the treaty of Amiens in 1802, or by that of 
Paris in 1814. 

During the protracted wars of the French revolution all 
the belligerent powers began by discarding in practice, not 
only the principles of the armed neutrality, but even the ge- 
nerally received maxims of international law by which tho 
rights of neutral commerce in time of war had been previ- 
ously regulated. ** Russia,** says Von Martens, ** made com- 
mon cause with Great Britain and with Prussia, to induce 
Denmark and Sweden to renounce all intercourse with 
France, and especially to prohibit their carrying goods to 
the country. The incompatibility of this pretension with the 
principles established by Russia in 1780, was veiled by the 
pretext that in a war like that against revolutionary Franoe» 
the rights of neutrality did not come in question.** France, 
on her part, revived the severity of her ancient prise coda^ 
by decreeing, not only the capture and condemnation of the 
goods of her enemies found on board neutral vessels, but even 
of the vessels themselves laden with goods of British growth* 
produce, and manufacture. But in the further progress of 
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Armed the war, the principles which had formed the basis of the 
oflSOO. arnied neutrality of the northern powers in 1780, were re- 
vived by a new maritime confederacy between Russia, Den* 
mark, and Sweden, formed in 1^00, to which Prussia acceded 
This league was soon dissolved by the naval power of Great 
Britain and the death of the Emperor Paul ; and the principle 
now in question was expressly relinquished by Russia hj the 
convention signed at St Petersburgh in 1801, between that 
power and the British government, and subsequently acceded 
to by Denmark and Sweden. In 1807, in consequence of the 
stipulations contained in the treaty of Tilsit between Rosnt 
and France, a declaration was issued by the Russian court, 
in which the principles of the armed neutrality were pro- 
elaimed anew, and the convention of 1801 was annulled bf 
the Emperor Alexander. In 1812, a treaty of alliance 
against France was signed by Great Britain and Russia; but 
no convention respecting the freedom of neutral commerce 
and navigation has been since concluded between these two 
powers. 
The inter- Without entering into the abstract question, how far the 
lawof ancient international law, by which the intercourse of the 
Europe maritime states of Europe has been so long regulated, is biod- 
America ^ ^^S "P^ ^^® ^^^ communities which have sprung up in the 
ami mo- western hemisphere, it may be sufficient to observe that it 
treaty. was certainly considered by the United States as obligatory 
upon them during the war of their revolution. During that 
war, the American courts of prize acted upon the generally 
received principles of European public law, that enemy's 
property in neutral vessels was liable to, whilst neutral pro- 
perty in an enemy's vessels was exempt from, confiscation; 
until Congress issued an ordinance recognising the maxims 
of the armed neutrality of 1780, upon condition that they 
slu>uld be reciprocally acknowledged by the other belligerent 
powers. In the instructions given by Congress in 1784 to 
their ministers appointed to treat with the difierent European 
courts, the same principles were proposed as the basis of ne- 
gotiation by which the independence of the United States 
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was to be recognised. During the wars of the French revo- 
lution* the United States being neutral, admitted that the ira« 
munity of thdr flag did not extend to cover enemy's property, 
as a principle founded in the customary law and established 
usage of nations, though they sought every opportunity of 
substituting for it the opposite maxim o( free shipi free ftoodi^ 
by conventional arrangements with such nations as were dis- 
posed to adopt that amendment of the Liw. In the course of 
the correspondence which took place between the minister 
of the French republic and the government of the United 
States, the latter affirmed that it could not be doubted that, 
by the general law of nations, the goods of a friend found in 
the vessel pf an enemy are free, and the goods of an enemy 
found in the vessel of a friend are lawful prize. It was true, 
that several nations, desirous of avoiding the inconvenience . 
of having their vessels stopped at sea, over-hauled, carried 
into port, and detained, under pretence of having enemy's 
goods on board, had, in many instances, introduced by special 
treaties, the principle, that enemy ships should make enemy 
goods, and friendly ships friendly goods ; a principle much 
less embarrassing to commerce, and equal to all parties in 
point of gain and loss : but this was altogether the eflect of 
particular treaty, controlling in special cases the general prin- 
ciple of the law of nations, and therefore taking eflect be- 
tween such nations only as have so agreed to control it 
England had generally determined to adhere to the rigorous 
principle, having in no instance, so far as was recollected, 
agreed to the modification of letting the property of the goods 
folk>w that of the vessel, except in the single one of her trea- 
ties with France. The Unitc^d states had adopted this nHxli- 
fication in their treaties with France, with the United Ne- 
therlands, and with Prussia; and, therefore, as to those 
powers, American vessels covered the goods of their ene- 
mies, and the United States lost their goods when in the 
vessels of the enemies of those powers. With Great Britain, 
Spain, Portugal, and Austria, the United States had then no 
treaties; and therefore had nothing to oppose them in acting 
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according to the general law of nations, that enemj goodi 
are lawful prize though found in the ships of a fiieiuL Nor 
was it perceived that France could, on the whole, saflfer, kr 
though she lost her goods in American Teflseb, when feood 
therein by England, Spain, Portugal, or Austria ; jel she 
gained American goods when /bund in the veaseb of Eng- 
hmd, Spain, Porti^al, Austria, the United Netherlands, or 
Prussia : and as the Americans had more goods afloat in the 
vessels of those six nations, than France had afloat in their 
Tessek, France was the gainer, and thej the losers, by the 
ininciple of the treaty between the two countries. Indeed 
the United States were losers in every direction of that pria- 
dple ; for when it worked in their favour, it was to save the 
goods of their friends ; when it worked against thenn it was 
to lose their own, and they would continue to lose whifct it 
was only partially established When they ahouM have 
established it with all nations, they would be in a condition 
neither to gain nor lose, but would be less exposed to rex^ 
tious searches at sea. To this condition the United States 
were end^vouring to advance ; but as it depended on the 
will of other nations, they could only obtain it when others 
should be ready to concur.^^ 

By the treaty of 1794 between the United States and 
Great Britain, article 17, it was stipulated that vessels, cap- 
tured on suspicion of having on board enemy's property or 
contraband of war, should be carried to the nearest port for 
adjudication, and that part of the cargo only which consisted 
of enemy's property, or contraband for the enemy's use made 
prize, and the vessels be at liberty to proceed with the re- 
roainderof her cargo. In the treaty of 1778, between France 
and the United States, the rule of free ships free goods had 
been stipulated ; and, as we have already seen, France com- 
plained that her goods were taken out of American vessels 

»' Mr. Jefienon*8 Letter to M. Genet, July 24, 1793. Waite's State Pi- 
pers, vol. i. p. 134. See also Ppeaident Jefferson's Letter to Mr. R R 
LiTingston, American Minister at Paris, Sep. 9, 1801. Jefienon's Mciixn% 
ToL iii. p. 4S9. 
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without reristance by the United States, who, it was aUeged, 
had abandoned, by their treaty with Great firitainy their an- 
tecedent engagements to France, recognising the principles 
of the armed neutraBty. 

To these complaints, it was answered by the American go- 
vernment that when the treaty of 1778 was concloded, the 
armed neutrality had not been formed, and consequently the 
state of things on which that treaty operated was regulated 
by the pre-existing law of nations, independently of the prin* 
ciples of the armed neutrality. By that law, free ships did 
not make free goods, nor enemy ships enemy goods. The 
stipulation therefore in the treaty of 1778 formed an excep- 
tion to a general rule which retained its obligation in all cases 
where not changed by compact Had the treaty of 1704 be^ 
tween the United States and Great Britain not been fermed, 
or had it entirely omitted any stipulation on this subject, the 
belligerent right would still have existed. The treaty did 
not concede a new right, but only mitigated the practical ex- 
ercise of a right already acknowledged to exist The desire 
of establishing universally the principle, that neutral ships 
should make neutral goods, was felt by no nation more strong* 
ly than by the United States. It was an object which they 
kept in view, and would pursue by such means as their judg- 
ment might dictate. But the wish to establish a principle 
was essentially difierent from an assumption that it is already 
established. However solicitous America might be to pursue 
all proper means tending to obtain the concession of this 
principle by any or all of the maritime powers of Europe, 
she had never conceived the idea of obtaining that consent 
by force. The United States would only arm to defend 
their own rights: neither their policy nor their interests per- 
mitted them to arm in order to compel a surrender of the 
rights of others.* 

•Letterofthe Amencan EnrqjrB at Puis, Utmn. Mushall, Pinkney, 
sfidOeaf7,toM.deTaae]rrBDd,Jia.lr, 1798. Waiteli Sitfe Papsn, ToL 

iv. pp.38— 47. 
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The principle of free ships free goads, had been stipulatri 
by the treaty of 1785, between the United States and Prat* 
sia. On the expiration of this convention in ITOQ, a new 
treaty was negotiated, which contains the ibUowing article >-> 
** Experience having proved that the principle adopted in the 
12th article of the treaty of 1785, according to 'which free 
ships make free goods, has not been sufficiently respected 
during the two last wars, and especially in that which stil 
continues, the two contracting parties propose, after the re- 
turn of a general peacie, to agree, either separately betwees 
themselves, or jmntly with other powers alike interested, l» 
concert with the great maritime powers of Europe such sr« 
rangements and such permanent principles as may serve fti 
consolidate the liberty and safety of neutral navigation asd 
commerce in future wars. And if in the interval either of 
the contracting parties should be engaged in a war, to whick 
the other should remain neutral, the ships of war and prifa- 
teers of the belligerent power shall conduct thennselves Uh 
wards the vessels of the neutral power, as favourably as the 
course of the war then existing may permit, observing the 
principles and rules of the law of nations as generally ac» 
knowledged," 

During the war which commenced between the United 
States and Great Britain in 1812, the prize courts of the for- 
mer uniformly enforced the generally acknowledged rule of 
international law, that enemy's goods in neutral vessels are 
liable to capture and confiscation, except as to such powen 
with whom the American government had stipulated -by sub> 
sisting treaties the contrary rule, that free ships should make 
free goods. 

In their recent negotiations with the newly established re- 
publics of South America, the United States proposed the 
establishment of the principle oi free ships free goodsf as be- 
tween all the powers of the North and South Americaa 
continents. It was declared that the rule of public law, — 
that the property of an enemy is liable to capture in the 
vessels of a friend,— has no foundation in natural right, and» 
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though it be the established usage of nations, rests entirely 
on the abuse of force. No neutral nation, it was said, was 
bound to submit to the usage ; and though the neutral may 
have yielded at one time to the practice, it did not follow 
that the right to vindicate by force the security of the neu- 
tral flag at another, was thereby permanently sacrificed. 
But the neutral claim to cover enemy's property was con- 
ceded to be subject to this qualification ; that a belligerent 
may justly refuse to neutrals the benefit of this principle, 
unlets admitted also by their enemy for the protection of the 
same neutral flag. It is accordingly stipulated, in the treaty 
between the United States and the republic of G)lumbia, 
that the rule of/ree ships free goods should be understood *' as 
applying to those powers only who recognise this principle ; 
but if either of the two contracting parties shall be at war 
with a third, and the other neutral, the flag of the neutral 
•hall cover the property of enemies whose governments ac- 
knowledge the same principle, and not of others.** The same 
restriction of the rule had been previously incorporated into 
the treaty of 1810, between the United States and Spain.^ 

The general freedom of neutral commerce with the re- % 21. 
spectivc belligerent powers is subject to certain exceptions. ^^^^^ 
Among these is the trade with the enemy in certain articles 
called contraband of war. The almost unanimous authority 
of elementary writers, of prize ordinances, and of treaties, 
agrees to enumerate among these all warlike instruments, or 
materials by their own nature fit to be used in war. Beyond 
these, there is some difficulty in reconciling the conflicting 
authorities derived from the opinions of publicists, the fluctu- 
ating usnge among nations, and the text of various conven- 
tions designed to give to that usage the fixed form of positive 

■ 

* Mr. Seovtaiy AcUmi't Letter to Mr. Andefwn, Ainericaii nunoier to 
the repubUc of CohimbU, STth of May, 1823. For the practice of the priie 
court, M to the allowance or refiual of freight on enemict* gooda taken oa 
boa«tl neutnJ ahipi, and on neutral goods found on board aa enemy*! Aa^ 
•ee Wheaton'i Rep. vol ii. Appendix. Note Lpp. 54—56. 
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law. GrotiuSf in considering this subject, makes a dtstinc- 
tion between those things which are useful only ibr the pur- 
poses of war, tliose which are not so^ and tboee which are 
susceptible of indiscriminate use in war and in peace. The 
Jiritf he agrees with all other text writers in prohibiting neu- 
trals from carrying to the enemy, as wdl as in permitting 
the second to be so carried ; the third class, such as mooeyt 
provisions, ships, and naval stores, he sometimes proh9)iti» 
and at others permits, according to the existing circumstancef 
of the war. Valid makes somewhat of a similar distinctioo, 
though he includes timber and naval stores among those arti- 
cles which are particularly useful for the purposes of war, 
and always liable to capture as contraband ; and connden 
provisions as such only under certain circumstances, ** when 
there are hopes of reducing the enemy by famine.'' Bgnka>' 
MoeA: strenuously contends against admitting into the l]St4if 
contraband articles those things which are of promiscooas 
use in peace and war. He considers the limitation asrigaed 
by Grotius to the right of intercepting them, confining it to 
the case of necessity, and under the obligation of restitutioa 
or indemnification, as insufficient to justify the exercise of the 
right itself. He concludes that the materials out of which 
contraband articles may be formed are not themselves con- 
traband ; because if all the materials may be prohibited, out 
of which something may be fabricated that is fit for war, the 
catalc^ue of contraband goods will be almost interminable, 
since there is hardly any kind of material out of which some- 
thing, at least, fit for war may not be fabricated. The inter- 
diction of so many articles would amount to a total interdic- 
tion of commerce, and might as well be so expressed. He 
qualifies this general position by stating that it may some- 
times happen that materials for building ships are prohibited, 
" if the enemy is in great need of them, and cannot well 
carry on the war without them." On this ground be justifies 
the edict of the States-General of 1657 against the Portu- 
guese, and that of 1652 against the English, as exceptions io 
the general rule that materials for ship-building are not oon- 
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traband. He also states that ** provisions are oAen excepted ** 
from the general freedom of neutral commerce ** when the 
enemies are besi^ed by our friends, or are otherwise pressed 
by famine."^ 

Fa/f/i and Polhicr both concur in declaring that provisions 
{muniUom de bauche) arc not contraband by the prize law of 
France, or the common law of nations, unless in the single 
case where they are destined to a besieged or blockaded 
placc.^' 

As to naval stores. Sir W. Scotlf laying down the doctrine Navil 
of their being liable to seizure as contraband in their own SJ^JJJJJ^ 
nature, when going to the enemy's use, under the modern band, 
law of nations, observes that formerly, when the hostilities of 
Europe were less naval than they have since become, they 
were of a disputable nature, and perhaps continued so at the 
time of making the treaty between England and Sweden in 
1661, or at least at the time of making the treaty which is 
the basis of it, that of 1656. And VaUfif in his commentary 
upon the marine ordinance of Louis XIV., by which only 
munitions of war were declared to be contraband, says : ** In 
the war of 1700, pitch and tar were comprehended in the 
list of contraband, because the enemy treated them as such, 
except when found on board Swedish ships, these articles 
being of the growth nnd produce of their country. In the 
treaty of commerce concluded with the king of Denmark, by 
France, the 23d of August, 1742, pitch and tar were also 
declared contraband, together with resin, sail-cbth, hemp 
and cordage, masts, and ship timber. Thus, as to this mat- 
ter, there is no fault to be found with the conduct of the 
Englibh, except where it contravenes particular treaties; 
for in law these things are now contraband, and have been 
so since the beginning of the present century, which wa» not 

M Grotiufl, de Jur. Bd. ac Pac. fib. iiL cap. 1,^5. Rutberforth't Inat 
b. u. ch. 9, S 19. Vattel, lir. iU. ch. 7, 4 n3. Bynkenhoek, Qusat Jur. 
Pub. lib. i. cap. 9, 10. 

* Valifi, Corom. aur rOfdomi. liv. iii. tit 9| dct Priic% aft 11. Pothisr, 
de FnpniUt No. lOi. 
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the case formerly,) as it appears by ancient treaties, and par* 
ticularly that of St Germain, concluded with England id 
1677 ; the fourth article of which expressly provides, that 
the trade in all these articles shall remain free, as well as in 
every thing necessary to human nourishment, with the ex- 
ceptu>n of places besieged or blockaded/*^ 

By the treaty of navigation and commerce of Utrecht, be- 
tween Great Britain and France, renewed and con6nned bj 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, by the treaty of Paris 
in 1763, by that of Versailles in 1783, and by the commercial 
treaty between France and Great Britain of 1786, the list of 
contraband is strictly con6ned to munitions of war; and 
naval stores, provisions, and all other goods which have not 
been worked into the form of any instrument or furniture for 
warlike use, by land or by sea, are expressly excluded from 
this list The .subject of the contraband character of naval 
stores continued a vexed question, between Great Britain and 
the Baltic powers, throughout the whole of the eighteenth 
century. Various relaxations in favour of the extreme bel* 
Kgerent pretension on this subject had been conceded in fa- 
vour of the commerce in articles the peculiar growth and pro- 
duction of these states, either by permitting them to be freelj 
carried to the enemy's ports, or by mitigating the original 
penalty of confiscation, on their seizure, to the milder right 
of preventing the goods being carried to the enemy, and ap- 
plying them to the use of the belligerent, on making a pecu- 
niary compensation to the neutral owner. This controversy 
was at last terminated by the convention between Great Bri- 
tain and Russia, concluded in 1801, to which Denmark and 
Sweden subsequently acceded. By the third article of this 
treaty, which is literally copied from the treaties of arnf)ed 
neutrality of 1780 and 1800, the list of contraband is con- 
fined to munitions of war, excluding naval stores, without 
*^ prejudice to the particular stipulations of one or the other 
crown with other powers, by which objects of similar kind 
should be reserved, provided or permitted.** 

^ Valin, Comm. but rOrdonn. liv. iil. tit. 9; des Prises, art 11. 
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The object of this convention is declared in its preamble 
to be the settlement of the difierences between the contract- 
ing parties^ which had grown out of the armed neutrality by 
*^an invariable determination of their principles upon the 
rights of neutrality in their application to their respective 
monarchies;** which object was accomplished by the nor* 
thorn powers yielding to the rule of free »hip9 free goodif 
whilst Great Britain concede the points asserted by them as 
to contraband, blockades, and the coasting and colonial 
trade.^ 

The doctrine of the British prize courts as to provisions Profinoiit 
and naval stores becoming contraband, independently of spe- JJ^^J^ 
cial treaty stipulations, is laid down very fully by Sir fT. when 
Scoitf in the case of the Jonge Margareiha. He there states ^ 
that the catalogue of contraband imd varied very much, and 
sometimes in such a manner as to make it difficult to assign 
the reason of the variations, owing to particular circum- 
stances, the history of which had not accompanied the history 
of the decisions. In 1673, when many unwarrantable rules 
were laid down by public authority respecting contraband, 
it was expressly asserted by a person of great knowledge 
and experience in the English admiralty, that by its practice, 
corrif wine, and ai7, were liable to be deemed contraband. In 
much later times, many sorts of provisions, such as butter, 
salted fish, and rice, has been condemned as contraband. 
The modern established rule was, that generally they are 
not contraband, but may become so under circumstances 
arising out of the peculiar situation of the war, or the con- 
dition of the parties engaged in it. Among the causes which 

*7 See a pamphlet^ entitled, ** Substance of the Speech deGrered by Lord 
Grenville in the Hoiue of Lorda, Nor. 13, 1801,'* in which hit lordahip 
reaaoned to ihow that the oonrention abandoned the roaritiBie righti, pre> 
Tiouily aaserled bj Great Britain agaimt the armed neutrality! that it not only 
formed a new conrentional law between the cootiacting pardei^ but ooo- 
tained a recognition of unirerMl and pre-extstini^ rights which couU not 
justly be refused by them to other states. For the rtij bme and luisiic- 
eessful replies made by the able speakers who entered the fists against hifl^ 
see Annual Register for 1802, ch. i. 
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reference to the nature of the port, and equally, whether 
bound to a mercantile port only, or to a port of naval mili- 
tary equipment The consequences of the supply may be 
nearly the same in either case. If sent to a mercantile port, 
they may then be applied to immediate use in the equipment 
of privateers, or they may be conveyed from the mercantile 
to the naval port, and there become subservient to every pur- 
pose to which they could have been applied if going directly 
to a port of naval equipment**^ 

The doctrine of the English court of admiralty, as to provi- Pro?inoiii 
sions becoming contraband, under certain circumstances of ^^^JjJJIJ^ 
war, was adopted by the British government in the instruc- under oer- 
tions given to their cruisers on the 6th June, 1798, directii^ oim^iiii- 
them to stop all vessels, laden wholly or in part with com, oet of tbe 
flour, or meal, bound to any port in France, and to send them 
into a British port to be purchased by government, or to be 
released on condition that the master should give security to 
dispose of his cargo in the ports of some country in amity 
with his Britannic Majesty. This order was justified upon 
the ground, that by the modem law of nations, all provisions 
are to be considered contraband, and as such, liable to con- 
fiscation, wherever the depriving an enemy of these supplies 
b one of the means intended to be employed for reducing 
him to terms. The actual situation of France, (it was said,) 
was notoriously such as to lead to the employing this mode 
of distressii^ her by the joint operations of the different pow- 
ers engaged in the war ; and the reasoning which the text 
writers apply to all cases of this sort, was more applicable to the 
present case, in which the distress resulted from the unusual 
mode of war adopted by the enemy himself, in having armed 
almost the whole labouring class of the French nation, for 
the purpose of commencing and supporting hostilities against 
almost all European governments ; but this reasoning was 
most of all applicable to a trade, which was in a great mea- 
sure carried on by the then actual nilers of France, and was 

» BobiiMon*! Adm. Rep. toL y, p. 305. 
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no longer to be regarded as a mercantile speculation of b- 
dividuals, but as an immediate operation of the very penov 
who had declared war and were then carrying it on agaioit 
Great Britain.^ 

This reasoning was resisted by the neutral powers, Swe- 
den, Denmark, and especially the United States. The Ame- 
rican government insisted that when two naticMis go to war, 
other nations, who choose to remain at peace, retain their 
natural right to pursue their agriculture, manufacture, and 
other ordinary vocations ; to carry the produce of their in- 
dustry for exchange to all countries, belligerent or neutral, ai 
usual ; to go and come freely without injury or nK>Iestat]oo; 
in short, that the war among others should be, for neutnl 
nations, as if it did not exist. The <only restriction to thb 
general freedom of commerce, which had been submitted to 
by nations at peace, was that of not furnishing to either party 
implements merely of war, nor any thing whatever to a place 
blockaded by its enemy. These implements of war had 
heen so oflen enumerated in treaties under the name of ooo- 
traband as to leave little question about them at that daj. 
It was sufficient to say that corn, flour, and meal, were D0t 
of the class of contraband, and consequently remained arti- 
cles of free commerce. The state of war then existing be- 
tween Great Britain and France furnished no l^itimate right 
to either of these belligerent powers to interrupt the agricul- 
ture of the United States, or the peaceable exchange of their 
produce with all nations. If any nation whatever had the 
right to shut against their produce all the ports of the earth 
except her own, and those of her friends, she might shut 
these also, and thus prevent altogether the export of that 
produce.'** 

In the treaty subsequently concluded between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States on the 19th November, 1794, it 
was stipulated, (article 18,) that under the denomination of 
contraband should be comprised all arms and implements 

<o Mr. Hammond's Letter to Mr. JefTenon, 12lh Sept 1793. 
♦' Mr. Jeflereon's Letter to Mr. T. Pinkney, 7th Sept 1793. 
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serving for Ihe purposes of war, *' and also timber for ship- 
building, tar or rosin, copper in sheets, sails, hemp, and cord- 
age and generally whatever may serve directly to the equip- 
ment of vessels, unwrought iron and fir planks only excepts 
ed.*' The article then goes on to provide that ^* whereas the 
difficulty of agreeing on the precise coiet, in which alone prod" 
wions and other articleif not generally contraband^ may be regard^ 
ed as suchf renders it expedient to provide against the incon- 
veniences and misunderstandings which might thence arise ; 
it is further agreed, that whenever any such articles, so be- 
coming contraband according to the existing law of nations, 
shall for that reason be seized, the same shall not be confis- 
cated ; but the owners thereof shall be speedily and com- 
pletely indemnified ; and the captors, or in their default, the 
government under whose authority they act, shall pay to the 
roasters or owners of such vessels the full value of all such 
articles, with a reasonable mercantile profit thereon, together 
with the freight, and also the demurrage incident to such de- 
tention/* 

The instructions of June, 1793, hdd been revoked previous Britkh 
to the signature of this treaty ; but before its ratification the J!?I'*3? 
British government issued, in April, 1795, an order in council April, 
instructing its cruisers to stop and detain all vessels laden "^ ' 
wholly or in part with com, flour, meal, and other articles 
of provisions, and bound to any port in France, and to send 
them to such ports as might be most convenient, in order that 
such com, die. might be purchased on behalf of government 

This last order was subsequently revoked, and the ques- 
tion of its legality became the subject of discussion before 
the mixt commission constituted under the treaty to decide 
upon the claims of American citizens by reason of irregular 
or illegal captures and condemnations of their vessels and 
other property, under the authority of the British govern- 
ment The order in council was justified upon two grounds^* 

1. That it was made when there was a prospect of re- 
ducing the enemy to terms by famine, and that in such a state 
of things, provinons bound to the ports of the enemy became 
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80 far contraband, as to justify Great Britain in seizing tb« 
upon the terms of paying the invoice price, with a reasooi- 
ble mercantile profit thereon, together with freight and de- 
murrage. 

2. That the order was justified by necessity f the British oft- 
tion being at that time threatened with a scarcity of the ir- 
ticles directed to be seized. 

The first of these positions was rested not only upoo the 
general law of nations, but upon the above quoted article of 
the treaty between Great Britain and America. 

The evidence adduced of this supposed law of nations im 
principally the following loose passage of Vaitel: ^Commo- 
dities particularly useful in war, and the carrying of which 
to an enemy is prohibited, are called contraband goods. SkIi 
are arms, ammunition, timber for ship-building, every kind cf 
naval stores, horses, and even provisions, in certain jqdc- 
tures, when we have hopes of reducing the enemy by &• 
mine."^ 

In answer to thb authority, it was stated that it might be 
sufficient to say that it was, at best, equivocal and indefinite, 
as it did not designate what the junctures are in which it 
might be held that " there are hopes of reducing the enemy 
by famine ;'* that it was entirely consistent with it, to affirm, 
that these hopes must be built upon an obvious and palpable 
chance of effecting the enemy's reduction by this obnoxioai 
mode of warfare, and that no such chance is by the law of 
nations admitted to exist except in certain defined cases, such 
as the actual siege, blockade, or investment of particular 
places. This answer would be rendered still more satisfac- 
tory by comparing the above quoted passage with the more 
precise opinions pf other respectable writers on international 
law, by which might be discovered that which Vattel does 
not profess to explain — the combination of circumstances to 
which his principle is applicable or is intended to be applied 

But there was no necessity for relying wholly on this an- 
swer, since Vattel would himself furnish a pretty accurate 

^ Droit des Gens, Uv. iii. ch. 7, % 112. 
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commeDtary on the vague text which he had given. The 
only instance put by this writer which came within the range 
of his general principle, was that which he, as well as Gro- 
tiusy had taken from Plutarch. ** Demetrius,'' as Groiim ex- 
pressed it, ** held Attica by the sword. He had taken the 
town of Rhamnus, de$igmng a fa^nine in AlhaUf and bad al- 
most accomplished his design, when a vessel laden with pro- 
visions attempted to relieve the city.** VaUel speaks of this 
as of a case in which provisions were contraband, (section 
17,) and although he did not make use of this example for 
the declared purpose of rendering more specific the passage 
above cited, yet as he mentions none other to which it can 
relate, it is strong evidence to show that he did not mean to 
carry the doctrine of special contraband farther than that 
example would warrant 

It was also to be observed, that in sect. 113, he states ex- 
pressly that all contraband goods, (including, of course, iho&p 
becoming so by reason of the junctures of which he had been 
speaking at the end of sect. 1 12,) are to be confiscated. But 
nobody pretended that Great Britain couM rightfully have 
canfiicated the cargoes taken under the order of 1795; and 
yet if the seizures made under that order fell within the 
opinion expressed by VatteU the confiscation of the cargoes 
seized would have been justifiable. It had k>ng been nettled 
that all contraband goods are subject to forfeiture by the law 
of nations, whether they are so in their own nature, or be- 
come so by existing circumstances; and even in early times, 
when this rule was not so well established, we find that those 
nations who sought an exemption from forfeiture, never 
claimed it upon grounds peculiar to any description of con- 
traband, but upon general reasons embracing all cases of con- 
traband whatsoever. As it was admitted, then, that the car- 
goes in question were not subject to forfeiture as contraband, 
it was manifest that the juncture which gave birth to the 
order in council could not have been such a one as Vattel 
bad in view ; or in other words, that the cargoes were not 
become contraband at all within the true meaning of bis 

41 
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principle, or within any principle known to the general taw 
of nations. 

The authority of Grotius was aim adduced a» couote- 
nancing this position. 

Grotius divides commodities into three clasaeB, the fint of 
which he declares to be plainly contraband ; the second 
plainly not so; and as to the third, he says: ** In tertio ilb 
genere usus ancipitis, distinguendus erit belli status. Nam a 
tueri me non possum nisi quae roittnntur intercipiam, neceai- 
tasy ut alibi exposuimus, jus dabit, sed sub onere restitutioDii» 
nisi causa alia accedat." This ** causa alia'* is aAerwardi 
explained by an example, ** ut si oppidum obsesstim tendMui^ 
si portus clausos, et jam deditio aut pax expectabitur." 

This opinion of Grotius as to the third class of goods H 
not appear to proceed at all upon the notion of contrabaoi 
but simply upon that of a pure necessity on the part of the 
capturing belligerent. He does not consider the right of 
seizure as a means o( eflecting the reduction of the enemy, 
but as the indispensable means of our own defence. He 
does not state the seizure upon any supposed illegal conduct 
in the neutral, in attempting to carry articles of the third 
class (among which provisions are included,) nai bound (o« 
port besieged or blockaded, to be lawful, when made with the 
mere view of annoying or reducing the enemy, but soldy 
when made with a view to our own preservation or defence^ 
under the pressure of that imperious and unequivocal neces- 
sity, which breaks down the distinctions of property, and 
upon certain conditions, revives the original right of using 
things as if they were in common. 

This necessity he explains at large in his second book, 
(cap. ii. sec. 6,) and in the above recited passage he refers 
expressly to that explanation. In section 7, 8, and 9, he lays 
down the conditions annexed to this right of necessity : as, I. 
It shall not be exercised until all other possible means have 
been used,; 2. Nor if the right owner is under a like neces- 
sity; and, 3. Restitution shall be made as soon as practi- 
cable. 
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In his third book, (cap. xvii. sec. 1,) recapitulating what 
he had before said on this subject, Grotius further explains 
this doctrine of necessity, and DM)st explicitly con6nns the 
construction placed upon the above-cited texts. And Ruther' 
fortk^ in commenting on Grotius, (lib. iiL cap. 1, sec 5,) also 
explains what he there says of the right of seising provisions 
upon the ground of necessity, and supposes his meaning to 
be that the seizure would not be justifiable in that view, ** uo- 
lom the exigency of aflairs is such that we cannot possibly 
do without thcm.**^ 

Bynkershoek also confines the right of seizing goods, not 
generally contraband of war, (and provisions among the 
rest,) to the above-mentioned cases.^ 

It appeared, then, that so far as the authority of text wri- 
ters could influence the question, the order in council of 1795 
could not be rested upon any just notion of contraband ; nor 
could it, in that view, be juBtified by the reason of the thing 
or the approved usage of nations. 

If the mere hope, however apparently well founded, of an- 
noying or reducing an enemy by intercepting the commerce 
of neutrals in articles of provision, (which in themselves are 
DO more contraband than ordinary merchandise,) to ports not 
besieged or blockaded, would authorize that interruption, it 
would follow that a belligerent might at any time prevent, 
without a siege or blockade, all trade whatsoever with its 
enemy ; since there is at all times reason to believe that a 
nation, having little or no shipping of its own, might be so 
materially distressed by preventing all other nations from 
trading with it, that such prevention might be a powerful in- 
strument in bringing it to terms. The principle is so wide in 
its nature that it is, in this respect, incapable of any boun- 
dary. There is no solid dbtinction, in this view of the prin- 
ciple, between provisions and a thousand other articles. Men 
must be ck>thed as well as fed ; and even the privation of the 
conveniences of life is severely felt by those to whom habit 

« Buthetforth*! Iimt vol. ii. b. il ch. 9, S 19. 
^ Bynkenboek, QiutsL Jar. Pub. fib. I cap. 9. 
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has rendered them necessary* A nation^ in propcnrtioD si it 
can be debarred its accustomed commercial intercourse witk 
other states, must be enfeebled and impoverishcsd ; and if it! 
allowable to a belligerent to violate the freedoni of oeiitnl 
commerce in respect to any one article not contraband tn «^ 
upon the expectation of annoying the enemyyor bringing him 
to terms by a seizure of that article, and preventing its reack- 
ing his ports, why not upon the same expectatioD ot annoys 
ance cut oflT, as far as possible by captures, all comnraaica- 
tion with the enemy, and thus strike at once efiectuaOy at Iw 
power and resources 7 

As to the 18th article of the treaty of 1794» between the 
United States and Great Britain, it manifestly intended to 
leave the question where it found it ; the two contracting ps^ 
ties, not being able to agree upon a definition of the cases is 
which provisions and other articles not generally oontiabaad 
might be regarded as such, (the American government is- 
sisting on confining it to articles destined to a place actually 
besieged, blockaded, or invested, whilst the Britbh govern- 
ment maintained that it ought to be extended to all can 
where there is an expectation of reducing the enemy by &• 
mine,) concurred in stipulating that " whenever any such ar- 
ticles, so becoming contraband, according to the existing lam tf 
naiions, shall for that reason be seized, the same shall not be 
confiscated," but the owners should be completely indemni- 
fied in the manner provided for in the article. When the law 
of nations existing at the time the case arises pronounces the 
articles contraband, they may foe that reason be seized ; whes 
otherwise, they may not be seized. Each party was thus 
left as free as the other to decide whether the law of nations, 
in the given case, pronounced them contraband or not, and 
neither was obliged to be governed by the opinion of the 
other. If one party, on a false pretext of being authorized 
by the law of nations, made a seizure, the other was at ftti 
liberty to contest it, to appeal to that law, and, if he thought 
fit, to resort to reprisals and war. 

As to die second ground upon which the order in council, 
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v^as jastified, neceniiy^ Great Britain being, at alleged, at the 
time of itsuing it, threatened with a scarcity of thote articlet 
directed to be teized, it was answered that it would not be 
denied that extreme necessitj might justify such a measure. 
It was only important to ascertain whether that necessity 
then existed, and upon what terms the right it communi- 
cated might be carried into exercise. 

Grotius and the other text writers on the subject concurred 
in stating that the necessity must be real and pressing, and 
that even then it does not confer a right of appropriating the 
goods of others until all other practicable means of relief 
have been tried and found inadequate. It was not to be 
doubted that there were other practicable means of averting 
the calamity apprehended by Great Britain. The offer of 
an advantageous market in the difierent ports of the kingdom 
was an obvious expedient for drawing into them the produce 
of other nations. Merchants do not require to be forced into 
a profitable commerce ; they will send their cargoes where 
interest invites ; and if this inducement is held out to them in 
time, it will always produce the efl^t intended. But so long 
at Great Britain oflered less for the necessaries of life than 
could have been obtained from her enemy, was it not to be 
expected that neutral vessels should seek the ports of that 
enemy, and pats by her own t Could it be said, that under 
the mere apprehension (not under the actual experience) of 
scarcity, she was authorized to have recourse to the forcible 
means of seizing provisions belonging to neutnds, without at- 
tempting thote means of supply which were consistent with 
the rights of others, and which were not incompatible with 
the exigency T After this order had been issued and carried 
into execution, the British government did what it should 
have done before : it oflered a bounty upon the importation 
of the articles of which it was in want The consequence 
wat that neutrab came with these articles, until at length 
the market was found to be overstocked. The same arrange- 
ment, had it been made at an earlier period, would have 
rendered wholly useless the order of 179& 
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Upon these grounds, a full ibdemDification was allowed bjr 
the commissioners, under the seventh article of the treaty of 
1794, to the owners of the vessels and cargoes seized under 
the orders in council* as well for the loss of a market as far 
the other consequences of their detention.^ 

% 23. Of the same nature with the carrying of contraband goods 

J^^JJ^ is the transportation of military persons or despatches io the 
militaiy service of the enemy. 

ll^Si^ A neutral vessel which is used as a transport for the eoe- 

•patches my's forces is subject to confiscation if captured by the op- 
roy'i MP.^ posite belligerent. Nor will the fact of her having been im- 
^^^^ pressed by violence into the enemy's service exempt her. 

The master cannot be permitted to aver that he was an i&- 
voluntary agent Were an act of force exercised by one 
belligerent power on a neutral ship or person to be goo» 
dered a justification for an act contrary to the known dutiei 
of the neutral character, there would be an end of any pn>- 
hibition under the law of nations to carry contraband, or to 
engage in any other hostile act If any loss is sustained ia 
such a service, the neutral yielding to such demands oiuit 
seek redress from the government which has imposed the 
restraint upon him.^ As to the number of military person 
necessary to subject the vessel to confiscation, it is difficult 
to define, since fewer persons of high quality and character 
may be of much more importance than a much greater num- 
ber of persons of lower condition. To carry a veteran gene- 
ral, under some circumstances, might be a much more nox- 
ious act than the conveyance of a whole regiment The con- 
sequences of such assistance are greater, and therefore the 
belligerent has a stronger right to prevent and punish it; 
nor is it material, in the judgment of the prize court, whether 
the master be ignorant of the character of the service on 
which he is engaged. It is deemed sufficient if there has 

^ Proceedings of the Board of CommissionerB under the terenth article of 
the treaty of 1794. MS. Opinion of Mr. W. Pinkney, case of the Neptune. 
4« Robin«>n*s Adm. Rep. vol. it. p. 256. The Carolina. 
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been an injury aiiring to the belligerent from tbe employ- 
ment in which the vessel is found. If imposition be prac- 
tised, it operates as force ; and if redress is to be sought 
against any person, it must be against those who have, by 
means either of compulsion or deceit, exposed the property 
to danger; otherwise such opportunities of conveyance 
would be constantly used, and it would be almost impossible 
in the greater number of cases to prove the privity of the 
immediate offender.^ 

The fraudulently carrying the despatches of the enemy 
will also subject the neutral vessel, in which they are trans- 
ported, to capture and confiscation. The consequences of 
such a service are indefinite, infinitely beyond the effect of 
any contraband that can be conveyed. The carryii^ of two 
or three cargoes of military stores,** says Sir W. ScoUf ** is 
necessarily an assistance of a limited nature; but in the 
transmission of despatches may be conveyed the entire plan 
of a campaign, that may defeat all the plans of the other 
belligerent in that quarter of the world. It is true, as it has 
been said, that one baU might take off a Charles the Xllth, 
and might produce the most disastrous efiects in a campaign; 
but that is a consequence so renoote and accidental, that in 
the contemplation of human events it b a sort of evanescent 
quantity of which no account is taken ; and the practice has 
been, accordingly, that it is in considerable quantities only 
that the offence of contraband is contemplated. The case of 
despatches is very different : it is impossible to limit a letter 
to so small a size as not to be capable of producing the most 
important consequences. It is a service, therefore, which, 
in whatever degree it exists, can only be considered in one 
character — as an act of the most hostile nature. The offence 
of fraudulently carrying despatches in the service of the 
enemy being, then, greater than that of carrying contraband 
under any circumstances, it becomes absolutely necessary, as 
well as just, to resort to some other penalty than that inflicted 
in cases of contraband. The confiscation of the noxious ar- 

^ BMrntm** Adm. Bcp. voL vl p» 430. Tbe On»eaia>o. 
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ticle, which conttitutes the penalty in coDtraband, where tke 
vessel and cargo do not belong to the sanoe pereon, woddk 
ridiculous when applied to despaiches. There would best 
freight dependent on their transportation* and tberelbre tb 
penalty could not, in the nature of things, be applied. The 
vehicle in which they are carried must, therefore, be coofr* 
cated.**^ 

But carrying the despatches of an ambaasador cr odier 
public minister of the enemy, resident in a neutral ooontiy, 
is an exception to the reasoning on which the above geoeral 
rule is founded. ** They are despatches from penoni wb 
are, in a peculiar manner, the favourite object of the protec- 
tion of the law of nations, residing in the neutral oountiy fa 
the purpose of preserving the relations of amity between Alt 
state and their own government On this ground, a voy 
material distinction arises, with respect to the right of fir 
nishing the conveyance. The neutral country has a right to 
preserve its relations with the enemy, and you are not at 
liberty to conclude that any communication between then 
can partake, in any degree, of the nature of hoetility agaimt 
you. The limits assigned to the operations of war againrt 
ambassadors, by writers on public law, are, that the bellig^ 
rent may exercise his right of war against them, whererer 
the character of hostility exists : he may stop the ambassador 
of his enemy on his passage ; but when he has arrived id 
the neutral country, and taken on himself the functions of 
his office, and has been admitted in his representative cbarac- 
ter, he becomes a sort of middle man, entitled to peculiar 
privileges, as set a[)art for the preservation of the relaticms^ 
amity and peace, in maintaining which, all nations are, in 
some degree, interested. If it be argued that he retains his 
national character unmixed, and that even his residence i$ 
considered as a residence in his own country ; it is answered, 
that this is a fiction of law, invented for his further protec- 
tion only, and as such a fiction, it is not to be extended be- 
yond the reasoning on which it depends. It was intended as 

^ Robinson'i Adm. Rep. roL ri. p. i40. The Atdanta. 
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a privilege; and cannot be urged to bis disadvantage. 
Could it be said that he would, on that principle, be subject 
to any of the rights of war in the neutral territory t Cer- 
tainly not : he is there for the purpose of carrying on the re- 
lations of peace and amity, for the interests of his own coun- 
try primarily, but, at the same time, for the furtherance and 
protection of the interest which the neutral country also has 
in the continuance of those relations. It is to be considered 
also with regard to this question, what may be due to the 
convenience of the neutral state ; for its interest may require 
that the intercourse of correspondence with the enemy's 
country should not be altogether interdicted. It might be 
thought to amount almost to a declaration, that an ambassa- 
dor from the enemy shall not reside in the neutral state, if 
he is declared to be debarred from the only means of com- 
municating with his own. For to what useful purpose 
can he reside there, without the opportunity of such a com- 
munication ? It is too much to say that all the business of 
the two states shall be transacted by the minister of the 
neutral state resident in the enemy's country. The practice 
of nations has allowed to neutral states the privilege of re- 
ceiving ministers from the belligerent powers, and of an im- 
mediate negotiation with tbem.*'^ 

In general, where the ship and cargo do not belong to the 4 33. 
same person, the contraband articles only are confiscated, and JJ^alfTT^ 
the carrier-master is refused his freight, to which he is enti- inrof 00 
tied upon innocent articles which are condemned as enemy's **■**"*• 
property. But where the ship and the innocent articles of 
the cargo belong to the owner of the contraband, they are all 
involved in the same penalty. And even where the ship and 
the cargo do not belong to the same person, the carriage of 
contraband, under the fraudulent circumstances of false papers 
and false destination, will work a confiscation of the ship as 
well as the cargo. The same effect has likewise been heM 
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to be produced by the carriage of contraboDd articles in a 
«hip, the owner of which is bound by the express obligatios 
of the treaties subsisting between hb own country and the 
capturing country, to refrain from carrying such articles to 
the enemy. In such a case^ it is said that the ship throws off 
her neutral character, and is liable to be treated at once as 
an enemy's vessel, and as a violator of the solemn compacts 
of the country to which she belongs."^ 

The general rule as to contraband articles, as laid down bj 
Sir W. Scoil, is, that the articles must be taken in ddidoj in 
the actual prosecution of the voyage to an enemy's port 
*^ Under the present understanding of the law of nations, yov 
cannot generally take the proceeds in the return voyage 
From the moment of quitting port on a hostile destinatiom 
indeed, the ofience is complete, and it is not necessary to wait 
till the goods are actually endeavouring to enter the eneiny*s 
port ; but beyond that, if the goods are not taken in ddido, 
and in the actual prosecution of such a voyage, the peoahj 
is not now generally held to attach."'^ But the same learDed 
judge applied a difierent rule in other cases of contraband, 
carried from Europe to the East Indies, with false papers and 
false destination, intended to conceal the real object of the 
expedition, where the return cargo, the proceeds of the out- 
ward cargo taken on the return voyage, was held liable to 
condemnation.^ 

*o Robinson's Adm. Rep. vol. i. p. 91. The Ring^nde Jacob. P. 244 
The Sarah Christina. P. 288. The Mercurius. Vol. iii. p. 217. The Frank- 
lin. Vol. iv. p. 69. The EdwaixL Vol. vi. p. 125. The Ranger. Vol iii. 
p. 295. The Ncutralilet 

As to how far the ship-owner is liable for the act of the roaster in cases of 
contraband, see Wheaton's Rep. vol. ii. Appendix, Note I. pp. 37, 38. 

*» Robinson's Adm. Rep. vol. iii. p. 168. The lonina. 

« ibid. vol. ii. p. 343. The Rosalie and Betty. Vol. iii. p. 122. The 
Nancy. The soundness of these last decisions may be weU questioned; for 
in order to sustain the penalty, there must be, on principle, a delictum it 
the moment of seizure. To subject the property to confiscation whilst the 
blTcnce no longer continues, would be to extend it indefinitely, not only to 
the return voyage, but to all future cargoes of the vessel, which woiUd thus 
never be pwnfied from the contagion communicated by the contnband *r- 
tjcles. 
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Although the general policy of the American government, 
in its diplomatic negotiations, has aimed to limit the catabgae 
of contraband by confining it strictly to munitions of war, ex- 
cluding all articles of promiscuous use, a remarkable case 
occurred during the late war between Great Britain and the 
United States, in which the supreme court of the latter ap- 
pears to have been disposed to adopt all the principles of Sir 
W. Scott as to provisions becoming contraband under certain 
circumstances. But as that was not the case of a cargo of 
neutral property, supposed to be liable to capture and confis- 
cation as contraband of war, but of a cargo of enemtft pro- 
perty going for the supply of the enemy's naval and military 
forces, and clearly liable to condemnation, the question was, 
whether the neutral master was entitled to his freight as in 
other cases of the transportation of innocent articles of ene- 
my's property; and it was not essential to the determination 
of the case to consider under what circumstances articles an* 
ticipiiis usus might become contraband. Upon the actual 
question before the court, it seems there would have been no 
difference of opinion among the American judges in the case 
of an ordinary war ; all of them concurring in the principle, 
that a neutral, carrying supplies for the enemy's naval or 
military forces, does, under the mildest interpretation of in- 
ternational law, expose himself to the loss of freight But 
the case was that of a Swedish vessel, captured by an Ameri- 
can cruiser, in the act of carrying a cargo of British property, 
consisting of barley and oats, for the supply of the allied ar- 
mies in the Spanish peninsula, the United States being at war 
with Great Britain, but at peace with Sweden and the other 
powers allied against France. Under these circumstances a 
majority of the judges were of the opinion that the voyage 
was illegal, and that the neutral carrier was not entitled to 
his freight on the cargo condemned as enemy's property. 

It was stated in the judgment of the court, that it had been 
solemnly adjudged in the British prize courts, that being en- 
gaged in the transport service of the enemy, or in the con> 
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veyance of military persoDs in his employment, or the carry- 
ing of de^tches, are acts of hostility which subject the pro- 
perty to confiscation. In these cases, the fact that the voyage 
was to a neutral port was not thought to change the charac- 
ter of the transaction. The principle of these determinatiou 
was asserted to be, that the party must be deemed to place 
lumself in the service of the enemy slate, and to anist is 
warding ofif the pressure of the war, or in favouring its ofieD- 
fuve projects. Now these cases could not be distinguished, 
in principle, from that before the court. Here was a cargo 
of provbions exported from the enemy's country, with the 
avowed purpose of supplying the army of the enemy. With- 
out this destination, they would not have been permitted to be 
exported at all. It was, vain to contend that the direct efiect 
of the voyage was not to aid the British hostilities against the 
United States. It might enable the enemy indirectly to ope- 
rate with more vigour and promptitude against them, and in- 
crease his disposable force. But it was not the effect of the 
particular transaction which the law regards : it was the gene- 
ral tendency of such transactions to assist the military ope- 
rations of the enemy, and to tempt deviations from strict 
neutrality. The destination to a neutral port could not vary 
the application of this rule. It was only doing that indirectly, 
which was directly prohibited. Would it be contended that 
a neutral might lawfully transport provisions for the British 
fleet and army, while it lay at Bordeaux preparing for an 
expedition to the United States ? Would it be contended that 
he might lawfully supply a British fleet stationed on the Ame- 
rican coast? An attempt had been made to distinguish this 
case from the ordinary cases of employment in the transport 
service of the enemy, upon the ground that the war of Great 
Britain against France was a war distinct from that against 
the United States; and that Swedish subjects had a perfect 
right to assist the British arms in respect to the former, though 
not to the latter. But the court held, that whatever might 
be the right o[ the Swedish sovereign, acting under his own 
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authority, if a Swedish vessel be engaged in the actual ser- 
vice of Great Britain, or in carrying stores for the exclusive 
use of the British armies, she must, to all intents and pur- 
poses, be deemed a British transport It was perfectly im- 
material in what particular enterprise those armies might, at 
the time, be engaged ; for the same important benefits were ^ 
conferred upon the enemy of the United States, who thereby 
acquired a greater disposaUe force to bring into action against 
them. In the fViendthip, (6 Rgb. 420,) Sir fV. ScoU, speaking 
on this subject, declared that ^ it signifies nothing, whether 
the men so conveyed are to be put into action on an im- 
mediate expedition or not. The mere shifting of drafts in 
detachments, and the conveyance if ttores from one place to 
another, is an ordinary employment of a transport veawl, and 
it is a distinction totally unimportant whether this or that case 
may be connected with the immediate active service of the 
enemy. In removing forces finom distant settlements, there 
may be no intention of immediate action ; but still the general 
importance of having iroojpB conveyed to places where it is 
convenient that they should be collected, either for present 
or future use, is what constitutes the object and employment 
of transport vessels." It was obvious that the learned judge 
did not deem it material to what places the stores might be 
destined ; and it must be equally immaterial, what is the tm* 
mediate occupation of the enemy's force. That ibrce was 
always hostile to America, be it where it might. To-day it 
might act against France, to-morrow against the former 
country ; and the better its commissary department was sup- 
plied, the nK>re life and activity was communicated to all its 
motions. It was not therefore material whether there was 
another distinct war, in which the enemy of the United States 
was engaged, or not It was sufficient, that his armies were 
every where their enemies; and every assistance oflered to 
tbem must directly or indirectly, operate to their injury. 

The court was therefore of opinion that the voyage, in 
which the vessel was engaged, was illicit, and inconsistent 
with the duties of neutrality, and that it was a very lenient 
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administratioD of justice to confine tbe peoaltj to a mere d^ 
nktl of freighf 

\ 34. It bad been contended in aipiment in the above case that 

r of tbe exportation of grain from Ireland being generally ftO' 
^ hibited, a neutral could not lawfully engage in that trade 
during war, upon the principle of what has been called the 
^ Rule of the War of 17569" in its application to the cob- 
nial and coasting trade of an enemy not generally opesa in 
time of peace. The court deemed it unnecessary to con- 
sider the principles on which that rule is rested by the Brit- 
ish prize courts, not regarding them as applicable to the case 
in judgment But the legality of the rule itself has alwayi 
been contested by the American government, and it appean 
in its origin to have been founded upon very differ^it prin* 
ciples from those which have more recently been urged in iti 
defence. During the war of )756, the French govermncDt, 
finding the trade with their colonies almost entirely eut off 
by the maritime superiority of Great Britain, relaxed their 
monopoly of that trade, and allowed the Dutch, then neutral, 
to carry on the commerce between the mother country and 
her colonies, under special licenses or passes, granted for this 
particular purpose, excluding, at the same time, all other 
neutrals from the same trade. Many Dutch vessels so em- 
ployed were captured by the British cruisers, and, together 
with their cargoes, were condemned by the prize courts, upon 
the principle that by such employment, they were, in effect, 
incorporated into the French navigation, having adopted the 
commerce and character of tl>e enemy, and identified them- 
selves with his interests and purposes. They were, in the 
judgment of these courts, to be considered like transports in 
the enemy's service, and hence liable to capture and con- 
demnation, upon the same principle with property condemned 
for carrying military persons or despatches. In these cases, 
the property is considered, pro hoc vice, as enemy's property, 
as so completely identified with his interests as to acquire a 

« Whcaton's Rep. vol. L p. 382. The Commercen. 
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hostile character. So, where a neutral is engaged in a 
trade, which is exclusively confined to the subjects of any 
country, in peace and in war, and is interdicted to all others, 
and cannot at any time be avowedly carried on in the name 
of a foreigner, such a trade is considered so entirely national, 
that it must follow the hostile situation of the country.'^ 
There is all the difierence between this principle and the 
more modem doctrine, which interdicts to neutrals, during 
war, all trade not open to them in time of peace, that there 
k between the granting by the enemy of special licenses to 
the subjects of the opposite belligerent, protecting their pro- 
perty from capture in a particular trade, which the policy of 
the enemy induces him to tolerate, and a general exemption 
of such trade from capture. The former is clearly cause 
of con6scalion, whilst the latter has never been deemed to 
have such an eflect The Rule of the War of 175G was 
originally founded upon the former principle : it was suflbrcd 
to lay dormant during the war of the American revolution : 
and when revived at the commencement of the war against 
France in 1703, was applied, with various relaxations and 
modifications, to the prohibition of all neutral traffic with 
the colonies and upon the coasts of the enemy. The prin- 
ciple of the rule was frequently vindicated by Sir fV. Scott^ 
in his masterly judgments in the High Court of Admiralty, 
and in tlie writings of other Britbh publicists of great learn- 
ing and ability. But the conclusiveness of their reasonings 
was ably contested by diflcrent American and other foreign 
writers, and failed to procure the acquiescence of neutral 
powers in this prohibition of their trade with the enemy's 
colonies* The question continued a fruitful source of con- 
tention between Great Britain and those powers until they 
became her allies or enemies at the close of the war ; but 
its practical importance will probably be hercafler much 

^ Robiiwon'fl Adm. Rep. toL u. p. 52. The Princewa. Vol. iv. p. 118. 
The Anna CatharitOL P. 131. The Rcndcsborg. VoL r. p. 150. TUc 
Ynm Anna Catharinai Wbeatoo'a Sep. vol. iL Appendix, p. 29. 
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diminished by the revolution which has since taken place is 
the colonial system of Europe.^ 

§ 35. Another exception to the general freedom of neutral cod- 

S^l^^ merce in time of war is to be found in the trade to ports 
or places besieged or blockaded by one of the beliigerent 
powers. 

The more ancient text writers alt require that the siege or 
blockade should actually exist, and be carried on by an ad^ 
quate force, and not merely declared by proclamationy in or- 
der to render commercial intercourse with the port or place 
unlawful on the part of neutrals. Thus Chroiius forbids the 
carrying any thing to besieged or blockaded places, ^ ^^ it 
might impede the execution of the belligerent's lawful de> 
signs, and if the carriers might have known of the nege or 
blockade ; as in the case of a town actually invested or a 
port closely blockaded, and when a surrender or peace ii 
already expected to take place.'*'^ And Bynkershoek id 
commenting upon this passage, holds it to be ** imlawfiil 
to carry any thing, whether contraband or not, to a place 
thus circumstanced, since those who are within may be com- 
pelled to surrender, not merely by the direct application of 
force, but also by the want of provisions and other necessa- 
ries. If, therefore, it should be lawful to carry to them 
what they are in need of, the belligerent might thereby be 
compelled to raise the siege or blockade, which would be 
doing him an injury, and therefore unjust And because it 
cannot be known what articles the besieged may want, the 
law forbids, in general terms, carrying any thing to them ; 
otherwise disputes and altercations would arise to which 
there would be no end."^ 

85 Wheaton*s Rep. vol. i. Appendix, Note iiu 

M *' Si juris mei executumem rerum subvedio impediertt^ idque ttirt /»- 
tuerit qui adoexitf %U si oppidum obsusum txvxbajt, jt foetui clavsos, d 
Jam deditio out paxexpedabiiur,'* &c. Grotiiu^ de Jur. BeL ac Pac lib. uk 
cap. 1, sec. 5, Note 3. 

" Bynkenhoek, QuxsL Jur. Pub. lib. L cap. 11. Duponceau't TthmL 
p. 82. 
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Bynlcershoek appean to have mistaken the true sense of 
the above-cited passage from Grotiusi in supposing that the 
latter meant to require, as a necessary ingredient in a strict 
blockade, that there shouki be an expectatk>n of peace or of 
a surrender, when in fact he merely mentions that as an ex- 
ample by way of putting the strongest possible case. But 
that he concurred with Orotius in requiring a strict and ac- 
tual siege or blockade, where a town is actually invested with 
troops, or a port closely blockaded by ships of war, {oppidum 
cbsestumt poHus dausoif) is evident from his subsequent re> 
marks in the same chapter upon the decress of the States- 
General against those who should carry any thing to the 
Spanish camp, the same not being then actually besieged 
He holds the decrees to be perfectly justifiable, so far as 
they prohibited the carrying of contraband of war to the 
enemy's camp, but as to other things, whether they were or 
were not lawfully prohibited, depends entirely upon the cir- 
cumstance of the place being besieged or not^ So also, in 
commenting upon the decree of the States-General of the 
26th June, 1630, declaring the ports of Flanders in a state of 
bkxrkade, he states that this decree was for some time not 
carried into execution by the actual presence of a sufficient 
naval force, during which period certain neutral vesseb 
trading to those ports were captured by the Dutch cruisers ; 
and that part of their cargoes only which consisted of con- 
traband articles was condemned, whilst the residue was re- 
leased with the vessels. ** It has been asked,** says he, ** by 
what law the contraband goods were condemned under those 
circumstances, and there are those who deny the legality of 
their condemnation. It is evident, however, that whilst those 
coasts were guarded in a lax or remiss manner, the law of 
blockade, by which all neutral goods going to or coming from 
a blockaded port may be lawfully captured, might also have 
been relaxed ; but not so the general law of war, by which 
contraband goods, when carried to an enemy's port, even 
though not blockaded, are liable to confiscation.** 
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WiMi To conrtitute a TioIatioD of blockade, says Sir W. SaMt 

^2fbe ^ three thii^ most be proTod : Ist, the existence of an a^ 

pcvfcd to toal blockade ; Sdlj, the knowledge of the party supposed to 

"^"""^^^ have ofeided; and, Sdlj, some act of vioi^tkm, either bj 



of block- pNog in or coining out with a cargo bden afier the coo- 

mencement of bfeckade.*** 

AeiiaJ 1. The definition of a lawful maridme blockade re(|iuiiiig 

S^ST^ ^ actual presence of a sufficient force, stationed at the es- 

blockadiag trance of the port, sufficiently near to prevent commsBi- 

^^ cation, as giren by the text writeis, is confirmed by the si- 

thority of numerous modem treaties, and especially by the 

conventkxi of 1801 between Great Britain and Russia, is- 

tended as a final adjustment of the diq>uted points of sssii- 

time law which had given rise to the armed neotnih'ty of 

1780 and of 1801.'* 

The only exception to the general rde, which requires the 
actual presence of an adequate force to constitute a lawM 
bk>ckade, arises out of the circumstances of the occaskNNi 
temporary absence of the blockading squadron, produced bj 
accideut, as in the case of a storm, which does not suspend 
the legal operatioo of the blockade. The law considen as 
attempt to take advantage of such an accidental removal, i 
fraudulent attempt to break the blookade.^ 
Knoir- 2. As a proclamation, or general public notification, is not 

1^^^!^ of itself sufficient to constitute a legal blockade, so neither 
can a knowledge of the existence of such a blockade be im- 
puted to the party merely in consequence of such a proclama- 
tion or notification. Not only must an actual blockade exist, 
but a knowledge of it must be brought home to the party, io 
order to show that it has been violated.^^ As» on the one 

M Robinson's Adm. Rq>. toL i. p. 93. The Beteqr. 

tf Tho 3d art sect 4^ of this conrcntiQii, dedwes^ <* Thftl .in oidcr t* 
deteimine what characterizes a blockaded port, that denomtnatioo is gim 
only where there Is, bj the disposition of the power which attacks it with 
ships stationaiy, or sufficintly near, an erident danger in enterii^.'* 

^ Robinson's Adm. Rep. toL L p. 154. The Cokirabjiu 

•> Ibid. p. 93. TheBetaey. 
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bandt a declaration of blockade which is not supported by 
the fact cannot be deemed legally to exist, so on the other 
handy the fact, duly notified to the party on the spot, is of itself 
sufficient to afiect him with a knowledge of it ; for public 
notifications between governments can be meant only for the 
information of individuals ; but if the individual is personally 
informed, that purpose is stiU better obtained than by a pub- 
lic declaration.^ Where the vessel sails firom a country 
lying sufficiently near to the blockaded port to have constant 
information of the state of the bkx^kade, whether it is conti- 
nued or is relaxed, no special notice is necessary ; for the 
public declaration in this case implies notice to the par^ 
after sufficient time has elapsed to receive the declaration at 
the port whence the vcMel sails.^ But where the country 
lies at such a distance that the inhabitants cannot have this 
constant information, they may lawfully send their vessels 
conjecturally, upon the expectation of finding the bk>ckade 
broken up, after it has existed for a considerable time. In 
this case, the party has a right to make a fair inquiry whe* 
ther the bkx^kade be determined or not, and consequently 
cannot be involved in the penalties affixed to a violation of 
it, unless, upon such inquiry, he receives notice of the exist- 
ence of the blockade.*^ 

** There are,** says Sir W. ScoiU ** two sorts of bk>ckade : 
one by the simple fad only, the other by a notification ac« 
compnnied with the fact In the former case, when the fact 
ceases otherwise than by accident or the shifting of the wind, 
there is immediately an end of the bkx:kade ; but where the 
fact is accompanied by a public notification fix>m the go- 
vernment of a belligerent country to neutral governments, I 
apprehend, primd facie^ the bk>ckade must be supposed to 
exist till it has been publicly repealed. It is the duty, an* 
doubtedly, of a belligerent country which has made the noti- 
fication of blockade, to notify in the same way, and immo- 

^ Robinton'fl Adm. Sep. p. 81 The Mercttw k i i. 

• Ibid. ToL iL p. 131. The Joofe PetroneUs. P. 398. TheCalTpssu 

M bid. ToL L p. 333. TteBstsex. 
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diately, the discontiDuance of it : to suffer the fact to cease, 
and to apply the notification^ again, at a distant time, would 
be a fraud on neutral nations, and a conduct which we are 
not to suppose that any country would pursue. I do notsaj 
that a blockade of this sort may not in any case expire de 
facto ; but I say such a conduct is not hastily to be presumed 
against any nation ; and, therefore, till such a case b clearlj 
made out, I shall hold that a blockade by notification isprimi 
faciet to be presumed to continue till the notification is re- 
yoked."^ And in another case, he says : ** The efiect of a 
notification to any foreign government would clearly be to 
include all the individuals of that nation ; it would be ni^- 
tory if individuals were allowed to plead their ignorance of 
it ; it is the duty of foreign governments to communicate the 
information to their subjects, whose interests they are bound 
to protect I shall hold, therefore, that a neutral master can 
never be heard to aver against a notification of blockade 
that he is ignorant of.it If he is really ignorant of it, it roaj 
be a subject of representation to his own government, and 
may raise a claim of compensation from them, but it can be 
no plea in the court of a belligerent In the case of a block- 
ade de facto only, it may be otherwise ; but this is a case of 
a blockade by notification. Another distinction between a 
notified blockade and a blockade existing de facto only, is, 
that in the former the act of sailing for a blockaded place is 
sufiicient to constitute the offence. It is to be presumed 
that the notification will be formally revoked, and that due 
notice will be given of it ; till that is done, the port is to be 
considered as closed up ; and from the moment of quitting 
port to sail on such a destination, the ofience of violating the 
blockade is complete, and the property engaged in it subject 
to confiscation. It may he different in a blockade existing 
de facto only : there no presumption arises as to the conti- 
nuance, and the ignorance of the party may be admitted as 
an excuse for sailing on a doubtful and provisional destina- 
tion."«» 

^ Robinson's Adm. Rep. vol. i. p. 171. The Neptunus. 
tf Ibid. vol. ii. p. 112. The Neptunus, HeropeL 
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A more definite rule as to the notification of an existing 
blockade has been frequently provided bj conventional sti- 
pulations between different maritime powers. Thus by the 
16th article of the treaty of 1794, between Great Britain and 
the United States^ it was declared — ** That whereas it fre- 
quently happens that vessels sail for a port or place belong- 
ing to an enemy, without knowing that the same is either 
besieged, blockaded, or invested, it is agreed that every ves- 
sel 80 circumstanced may be turned away from such port or 
place ; but she shall not be detained, nor her cargo, if not 
contraband, be confiscated, unless, afler notice, she shall 
again attempt to enter; but she shall be permitted to go to 
any other port or place she may think proper.^ This stipii* 
lation, which is equivalent to that contained in previous 
treaties between Great Britain and the Baltic powers, having 
been disregarded by the naval authorities and prize courts 
in the West Indies, the attention of the British government 
was called to the subject by an official communication from 
the American government In consequence of this commu- 
nication, instructions were sent out in the year 1804, by the 
Board of Admiralty, the naval commanders and judges of the 
vice-admiralty courts, not to consider any blockade of the 
French West-India islands as existing, unless in respect to 
particular ports which were actually invested ; and then not 
to capture vessels bound to such ports, unless they should 
prevk>usly have been warned not to enter them. The stipu- 
lation in the treaty hfitended to be enforced by these instruc- 
tions seems to be a correct exposition of the law of nations, 
and is admitted by the contracting parties to be a correct 
exposition of that law, or to constitute a rule between them- 
selves in place of it Neither the law of nations nor the 
treaty admits of the condemnation of a neutral vessel for the 
mere intention to enter a blockaded port, unconnected with 
any fact In the above cited cases, the fact of sailing waa 
coupled with the intention, and the condemnation was thus 
founded upon a supposed actual breach of the blockade. 
Sailing for a bkx^kaded port, knowing it to be bk>ckaded. 
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was there construed into an attempt to enter Ihlit port, snd 
was therefore adjudged a breach of blockade from the de* 
parture of the vessel. But the fact of clearing out fer a 
blockaded port is, in itself, innocenti unless it be accomps* 
Hied with a knowledge of the blockade. The fight to treat 
the vessel as an enemy is declared bj VdUdf (liv. iii» secU 
177y) to be founded on the aitempi to ebter ; and certain^ 
this attempt mUst be made by a person knowing the fiict 
The import of the treaty, and of the instructions issued io 
pursuance of th^ treaty, is that a vessel cannot be placed ia 
the situation of one having a notice of the Uockade, ufitil she 
is warned off. They gave her a right to inquire of the Uock* 
ading squadron if she had not previously received this wara- 
ing from one capable of giving it, and consequently dispensed 
with her making that inquiry elsewhere. A neutral vessel 
might thus lawfully sail for a blockaded port, knowing it (o 
be blockaded ; and being found sailing towards such port 
would not constitute an attempt to break the blockade^ uh 
less she should be actually warned ofL^ 

Where an enemy's port was declared in a state of bk)ck- 
ade by notification, and at the same time when the notifies- 
tion was issued, news arrived that the blockading squadroo 
had been driven off by the superior force of the enemy, the 
blockade was held by the prize court to be null and defective 
from the beginning, in the main circumstance that is esseih 
tially necessary to give it legal operation ; and that it would 
be unjust to hold neutral vessels to the observance of a noti- 
fication, accompanied by a circumstance that defeated its 
effect This case was, therefore, considered as independent 
of the presumption arising from notification in other instances; 
the notification being defeated, it must have been shown that 
the actual bk)ckade was again resumed, and the vessel would 
have been entitled to a warning, if any such blockade had 
existed when she arrived off the port The mere act of sait 

^ Cranch's Rep. vol. vr. p. 185. Fitzslmmons «. the Newport tnwnnce 
Compwiy. Mr. Merry's Letter to Mr. Secretiiy MacUson, 12th April, 1801 
Whetton*s Rep. toL Iu. Appendix, p. 11. 
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iDg for the port, under the dubious state of the actual block- 
ade at the time, was deemed insufficient to fix upon the 
vessel the penalty for breaking the blockade.^ 

la the above case* a question was raised whether the no- 
tification which had issued was not still operative ; but the 
court was of opinioo that it could not be so considered, and 
that a neutral power was not obliged, under such circum- 
stances, to presume the continuance of a blockade, nor to 
act upon a supposition that the bkxskade would be resumed 
by any other competent force. But in a subsequent case» 
where it was suggested that the bk)ckading squadron had 
actually returned to its former station off the port, in order 
to renew the bkx:kade, a question arose whether there had 
been that notoriety of the fact, arising from the operation of 
time or other circumstances, which must be taken to have 
brought the existence of the blockade to the knowledge of 
the parties. Among other modes of resolving this question, 
a prevailing consideration would have been the length of 
time, in proportion to the distance of the country from which 
the vessel sailed. But as nothing more came out in evidence 
than that the squadron came off the port on a certain day, it 
was held that this would not restore a blockade which had 
been thus effectually raised, but that it must be renewed 
again, by notificatkm, before foreign nations could be afiected 
with an obligation to observe it. The squadron might return 
off the port with different intentions. It might arrive there 
as a fleet of observation merely, or for the purpose of only a 
qualified blockade. On the other hand, the commander might 
attempt to connect the two blockades together ; but this is 
what could not be done ; and in order to revive the former 
blockade, the same form of communicatioo must have been 
observed de novo that is necessary to establish an original 
blockade.^ 

a Besides the knowledge of the party, sonae act of viola- 
tion is essential to a breach of bfockade, as either going in or 

• RobiiiKMi's ^dm. Rep. toL tL p. dSL The Trfhetcn. 
vaLvi.p.113. The 
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coming out of the port with a cargo laden after the con* 
mencement of the blockade.^ 

Thus by the edict of the State»-General of HdlaDd of 
IGdO, relative to the blockade of the ports of Flanders, it ^m 
ordered that the vessels and goods of neutrals which should 
be found going in or coming out of the said ports, or so near 
thereto as to show beyond a doubt that they were endet- 
vouring to run into them ; or which from the documents on 
board should appear bound to the said ports, although thej 
should be found at a distance from them, should be confis- 
cated, unless they should, voluntarily, before comii^ in sight of 
or being chased by the Dutch ships of war, change their inten- 
tion, while the thing was yet undone, and alter thdr caant, 
Bynkershoek, in commenting upon this part of the decree, de- 
fends the reasonableness of the provision which aflfocts veaseb 
found 80 near to the blockaded ports as to show beyond a doMk 
that they zoere endeavouring to run inio them, upon the groiuid 
of legal presumption, with the exception of extreme and well- 
proved necessity only. Still more reasonable b the inflictioii 
of the penalty of confiscation, where the intention is expresdy 
avowed by the papers found on board. The third article of 
the same edict also subjected to confiscation such vessels and 
their cai^oes as should come out of the said ports, not having 
been forced into them by stress of weather, although thej 
should be captured at a distance from them, unless they had, 
after leaving the enemy's port, performed their voyage to a 
port of their own country, or to some other neutral or free 
port, in which case they should be exempt from condemna- 
tion ; but if, in coming out of the said ports of Flanders, they 
should be pursued by the Dutch ships of war, and chased into 
another port, such as Iheir own, or that of their destination, 
and found on the high seas coming out of such porty in that 
case they might be captured and condemned. Bynkershoek 
considers this provision as distinguishing the case of a vessel 
having broken the blockade, and afterwards terminated her 
voyage by proceeding voluntarily to her destined port, and 

''<' Robiiuon's Adm. Rep. vol i. p. 93. The Bettej. 
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tlmt of a vessel chased aod compelled to take refuge ; which 
latter might still be captured afler leaving the port in which 
she had taken refuge. And in conformity with these princi- 
ples is the more modem law and practice.'^ 

With respect to violating a bkxrkade by coming out with 
a cargo, the time of shipment is very material, for although 
it might be hard to refuse a neutral liberty to retire with a 
cargo already laden, and by that act already become neutral 
property ; yet, aAer the commencement of a blockade, a neu* 
tral cannot be allowed to interpose in any way to assist the 
exportation of the property of the enemy .^ A neutral ship 
departing can only take away a cargo band fide purchased 
and delivered before the commencement of the bk>ckade ; if 
she afterwards take on board a cargo, it is a violation of the 
blockade. But where a ship was transferred from one neo^ 
tral merchant to another in a bbckaded port, and sailed out 
in ballast, she was determined not to have violated the bkx> 
kade.^^ So where goods were sent into the blockaded port 
before the commencement of the blockade, but re-shipped by 
order of the neutral proprietor as found unsaleable, during 
the blockade, they were held entitled to restitution. For the 
same rule which permits neutrals to withdraw their vesseb 
from a blockaded port, extends also, with equal justice, to 
merchandise sent in before the blockade, and withdrawn 
honA fide by the neutral proprietor/^ 

After the comnoencement of a blockade, neutral is no longer 
at liberty to make any purchase in that port. Thus where 
a ship which had been purchased by a neutral of the enemy 
in a blockaded port, and sailed on a vo3ragc to the neutral 
country, had been driven by stress of weather into a bellige* 

71 Bynkenhock, Quaest. Jur. Pub. lib. i. cap. 11. Robinion's Adm. Rep. 
▼ol. ii. p. 128. Tlie Wclvaart ^-an PilUw. VoL iii. p. 147. The Juffrow 
Maria Schrocder. 

^ Kcbitif on's Adm. Rep. vol. i. p. 93. Th« Betsey. 

» Ibid. vol. i. p. 150. The Vrouw JudiUi. 

•« Ibid. vol. iv. p. 89. The Potadam. Whcaton's Rep. vol iiu p. 183. 0& 
vera r. Union Imunnce Company. 
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rent port, where she was seised, she was held liable to tm- 
demnation under the general rule. That the vessel had bees 
purchased out of the proceeds of the cargo of another vend, 
was considered as an unavailing cnrcamstance on m cfiestioB 
of blockade. If the ship has been purchased in a blockaded 
port, ttuU alone is the illegal act, and it is perfectly immate- 
rial out of what funds the purchase was effected. Anollier 
distinction taken in ailment was, that the vessel had tenm- 
nated her voyage, and therefore that the penalty wooM vo 
fenger attach. But this was also overruled, because the port 
into which she had been driven was not represented as feroi- 
ing any part of her original destination. It was therefiiie 
impossible to consider this accident as any discontinuance of 
the voyage, or as a defeasance of the penalty which had bees 
incurred. 

A maritime blockade b not violated by sending goods to the 
blockaded port, or by bringing them from the same, through 
the interior canal navigation or land carriage of the countiy. 
A blockade may be of different descriptions. A mere mari- 
time blockade, effected by a force operating only at sea, can 
have no operation upon the interior communications of the 
port The legal blockade can extend no further than the ac- 
tual blockade can be applied. If the place be not invested 
on the land side, its interior communications with other ports 
cannot be cut off! If the blockade be rendered imperfect by 
this rule of construction, it must be ascribed to its physical 
inadequacy by which the extent of its legal pretensions is 
unavoidably limited^' But goods shipped in a river, having 
been previously sent in lighters along the coast from the 
blockaded port, with the ship under charter-party proceeding 
also from the blockaded port in ballast to take them on board, 
were held liable to confiscation. This case is very different 
from the preceding, because there the communication had 
been by inland navigation, which was in no manner, and in 
no part of it, subject to the blockade.^ 

f^ Edwards's Adm. Rep. p. 32. The Comet 

'« Robinson's Adm. Rep. ?oL iii. p. 297. VoL iv. p. 65. The Stert. 
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The oflence incurred by a breach of blockade genenilly 
remains during the voyage; but the offence never traveb on 
ivith the veaiel further than to the end of the return voyage^ 
although if she is taken in any part of that voyage, she is 
taken in delicto. This is deemed reasonable, because no 
other opportunity is afibrded to the belligerent cruisers^ to 
vindicate the violated law. But where the blockade has 
been raised between the time of sailing and the capture, the 
penalty does not attach; because the blockade being gone, 
the necessity of applying the penalty to prevent future trans* 
gresnon no kniger exists. When the blockade is raised, a 
veil is thrown over every thing that has been done, and the 
vessel is no k>nger taken tit delida. The delictum may have 
been completed at one period, but it is by subsequent events 
done away*^ 

The right of visitation and search of neutral vessels at sea § 36. 
is a belligerent right essential to the exercise of the right of ^^J^]!^ 
capturing enemy's property, contraband of war, and vessels sad ■esrcli. 
committing a breach of blockade. Even if the right of cap* 
turing enemy's property be ever so strictly limited, and the 
rule of free ships free goods be adopted, the right of visitation 
and search is essential in order to determine whether the ships 
themselves are neutral and documented as such according to 
the law of nations and treaties ; for, as Bynkershoek observe^ 
<* it is lawful to detain a neutral vessel, in order to ascertain^ 
not by the flag merely, which may be fraudulently assumed, 
but by the documents themselves on board, whether she is 
really neutral'' Indeed it seems that the practice of mari- 
time captures could not exist without it Accordingly the 
text writers generally concur in recognising the existence of 
usrighf* 



tr Robiiwon'k Adm. Rep. toL ilp. 13& The WdnMft tui PObw. VoL 
^p.38r. TheLtteCte. AstohowfkrdieaetordieiiiMtcrbliMlitbefU^ 
owner in ciaet of breach oT blockade, tee the caaet colle cte d in Whentoo's 
Beporta, toL il Appendix, pp. 36—40. 

« Bjmkenhoek, QuKSt Jor. Pub. Bb. L cap. 14. Tattd, Droit des GeiM^ 
Bt. iii. ch. 7, ^ 114. llaitembPr^CMbluB.UT.TiS.ch.7,H317,S31. Gn- 
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The internationa] law on this subject is ably summed op by 
Sir W. Scott in the case of the JUorta, where the exercise o( 
the right was attempted to be resisted bj the iDterposiiioo of 
a convoy of Swedish ships of war. In delivering the judg- 
ment of the High Court of Admiralty in that memorable case, 
this learned civilian lays down the three following principles 
of law : — 

1. That the right of visiting and searching merchant-shipi 
on the high seas, whatever be the ships, the cargoes, or tlie 
destinations, is an incontestable right of the lawfully commii- 
sioned cruisers of a belligerent nation. ** I say, be the ships, 
the cai^oes, and the destination what they may, because till 
they are visited and searched, it does not appear what ibe 
ships, or the destination are ; and it is for the purpose of a»> 
certaining these points that the necessity of this right of visi* 
tation and search exists. This right is so clear in principle 
that no man can deny it who admits the right of maritime 
capture; because if you are not at liberty to ascertain by suf- 
ficient inquiry whether there is property that can l^ally be 
captured, it is impossible to capture. Even those who con- 
tend for the inadmissible rule that free ships make free goods, 
must admit the exercise of this right at least for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the ships are free ships or not The 
right is equally clear in practice ; for practice is uniform and 
universal upon the subject. The many European treaties 
which refer to this right, refer to it as pre-existing, and 
merely regulate the exercise of it. All writers upon the /aw 
of nations unanimously acknowledge it, without the exception 
even of Huhner himself, the great champion of neutral pri- 
vileges." 

2. That the authority of the neutral sovereign being forci- 
bly interposed cannot legally vary the rights of a lawfally 
Qwnmissioncd belligerent cruiser. "Two sovereigns maj 
unquestionably agree, if they think fit, as in some late in- 

luni, dei Doveri de' Principi Neutrali, &c. p. 458. Lampredi, Del Comr 
mcrcio de* Popoli Neutmri, fiic p. 185. KJuber, 1>tq\% 4ep QeQS }isii^tn^ 
de ^Europe, § 2??. 
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stances they have agreed, by special covenant, that the pre- 
sence of one of their armed ships along with their merchants 
•hips shall be mutually understood to imply that nothing is 
to be found in that convoy of merchant-ships inconsistent with 
mmity or neutrality ; and if they consent to accept this pledge, 
DO third party has a right to quarrel with it, any more than 
any other pledge which they may agree mutually to accept 
But surely no sovereign can legally compel the acceptance 
of such a security by mere force. The only security known 
to the law of nations upon this subject, independently of all 
special covenant, is the right of personal visitation and search, 
to be exercised by those who have the interest in making it** 
8. That the penalty for the violent contravention of this 
right is the confiscatu>n of the property so withheld from visi- 
tation and search. ** For the proof of this I need only refer 
to VaUelf one of the most correct and certainly not the least 
indulgent of modem professors of public law. In book liL 
€• 7, sect 114, he expresses himself thus: — ^On ne peut em- 
pficher le transport des efiets de contrebande, si Ton ne visite 
pas les vaisseaux neutres. On est done en droit de les visiter. 
Quek]ues nations puissantcsont refuse en difl^rents temps de 
se soumettre i cette visite. Aujourd*hui un vaisseau neutre, 
qui refuseroit de'soufiirir la visite, se feroit condamner par cela 
seulf comme 6tant de bonne prise.* Vattel is here to be con- 
sidered not as a lawyer merely delivering an opinion, but as 
a witness asserting a fact — the fact that such is the existing 
practice of modem Europe. Conformably to this principle 
we find in the celebrated French ordinance of 1681, now in 
fiMTce, article 12, * That every vessel shall be good prize in 
case of resbtance and combat;' and Valith in his smaller 
Cbmmentary, p. 81, says expressly, that although the expres- 
sion is in the conjunctivet yet that the remiimce alone is mjfir 
cienL He refers to the Spanish ordinance, 1718, evideotly 
copied from it in which it is expressed in the disjunctive, * in 
case of resistance or combat' And recent instances are at 
band and within view, in which it appears that Spain con- 
limies to act upon this principle. The first time it occurs to 
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my notice on the inquiries I have been able to make m the 
institutes of our own country respecting matters of this natut^ 
except what occurs in the Black Book of the Admiraltyyisii 
the order of council, 1664, art 12, which directs, ' That whet 
- any ship, met withal by th^ royal navy or other ship oo» 
missionated, shall fight or make resistance, the said Aip and 
goods shall be adjudged lawful prize.' A similar artick 
occurs in the proclamation of 1672. I am therefi>re war- 
ranted in saying that it was the rule and the undisputed rak 
of the British Admiralty. I will not say that that nile maj 
not have been broken in upon in some instances bj connde* 
rations of comity or of policy, by which it may be fit that 
the administration of this species of law should be tempered 
in the hands of those tribunals which have a right to enter- 
tain and apply them ; for no man can deny that a state maj 
recede from its extreme rights, and that its supreme coundli 
are authorized to determine in what cases it may be fit to 
do so, the particular captor having in no case any other 
right and title than what the state itself would possess under 
the same facts of capture. But I stand with confidence upoa 
all principles of reason, — upon the distinct authority of Vat- 
tel, — upon the institutes of other great maritime countries, ai 
well as those of our own country, when I venture to lay it 
down that, by the law of nations, as now understood, a de- 
liberate and continued resistance to search, on the part of a 
neutral vessel, to a lawful cruiser, is followed by the legal 
consequence of confiscation.'*'' 

The judgment of condemnation pronounced in this case 
was followed by the treaty of armed neutrality entered into 
by the Baltic powers in 1800, which league was dissolved by 
the death of the emperor Paul, and the points in the contro- 
versy between those powers and Great Britain were finally 
adjusted by the convention of 5th June, 1801. By the 4th 
article of this convention, the right of search as to merchant 
vessels sailing under neutral convoy was modified, by limiting 

7» Robinson's Adm. Kep. vol L p. 34a The Maria. 
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k to public ships of war of the beliigerent party, excluding 
private armed vessels. Subject to this modificatioD, the 
pretensions of resisting by means of convoy the exercise of 
the belligerent right of search, was surrendered by Russia 
and the other northern powers, and various regulations pro- 
i^ed to prevent the abuse of that right to the injury of neu« 
tral commerce. As has already been observed, the object of 
this treaty is expressly declared by the contracting parties 
in its preamble to be the settlement of the differences which 
had grown out of the armed neutrality by ^ an invariable 
determination of their principles upon the rights of neutraKty 
in their application to their respecti\'e monarchies.'' The 
8th article also provides that the principles and measures 
adopted by the pres^it act shall be alike applicable to aB 
the maritime wars in which one of the two powers may be 
engaged whilst the other remains neutraL These stipula* 
tions shall consequently be regarded as permanent, and shall 
serve as a constant rule for the contracting parties in matters 
of commerce and navigation.''^ 

In the case of the Jlfario, the resistance of the convoying § ST. 
ship was held to be a resistance of the whole fleet of mer- J^mmIL 
chant vessels under convoy, and subjected the whole to con- by mn 
fiscation. This was a case of neutral propertgr condemned for "^ 
an attempted resistance by a neutral armed vessel to the 
exercise of the right of visitation and search by a lawfully 
eommissioned belligerent cruiser. But the forcible renstance 
by an enemy master will not, in general, aflect neutral pro- 
perty laden on board an enemy's merchant vessel ; for an 



^ The qacstkm armiif out of the case of the 8vedieh oonvojr ginre lite to 
•ereiml iMtnictire poleroic eaaji. The judgment of Sir W. Scott wm at- 
tacked by ProfcMor J. F. W. Schlegel, of Copenhagen, in a Treatise ontho 
Tiaitation of Neutral Ships under Conroy, transL London, 1 801 1 and tunS- 
cated by Dr. Croke in •* Reinarka on M. Schkgera Work,** 1801. See aln 
"Letters of Sulpicius on the Northern Confederacy," London, 1801. 
** Substance of the Speech of Lord GrenriUe ia the Home of Lord^ Nor« 
13,1801." London, 1802. 
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rf the captor ii mufaing moredBo the hoitfle act of a lioitik 
penoD, wh> faas a perfect riehl to oMkeaoch an atlfflnpf, 
•« If a jKatPvl waa^iar nrs So- IF. Scott, ««attempt8 a i» 
emt, or lo withdraw himself finon aeaiciB, he Tialatei a datf 
which is imnwfJ apcm Uni hj the law <if natioiH^ to tobaiit 
lo search, aod to come io fcriaqaifyastoriie pmp c ilj of the 
dup or cargo; aod if he fiolnes this obBg a tioo lij a recar- 
leooe tolbrce, the cooKq aep ce will oDdoabCedljr readi the 
pop c ttj of his owner ; and it woaU, I think, extend aho 
to the whole p iop e r ty intnoted to faii care, and tfans finmdii- 
leady atteoqiled lo be withdrawn ftooi the operation of die 
rigliis of war. With an emtmai master, the caae is rerj £f> 
fereot: nodnty b Tiolatedbysochanactoohiapart — hifwm 
mmbm iemea, and if he can withdraw himsdf, he has a right 
sotodou"^ 




§ 38L The qoestion how fiu* a neotral merchant has a ridit to 

^l^g ^ 10 lade hk goods on board an armed enemy vessd, and how frr 
cany his his property b involved in the consequences of resistance 
^^^anmei ^ ^ enemy master, was agitated both in the British and 
American prize courts during the last war between Great 
Britain and the United States. In a case adjudged by the 
supreme court of the United States in 1815, it was deter- 
mined that a neutral bad a right to charter and lade his 
goods on board a belligerent armed merchant ship, without 
forfeiting his neutral character, unless he actually concurred 
and participated in the enemy master's resistance to cap* 
ture.** Cotemporaneously with this decision of the Ameri- 
can court, Sir }V, Scott held directly the contrary doctrine, 
and decreed salvage for the recapture of neutral Portuguese 
property previously taken by an American cruiser from on 
board an armed British vessel, upon the ground that the 
American prize courts might justly have condemned the 

•1 Robinson's Adm. Rep. vol. t. p. 232. The Catharina Elizabeth: 
« Cranch's Rep. vol. ix . p. 388. The Nereide- 
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property.'^ In reviewing its former decision, in a subsequent 

case adjudged in 1818, the American court confirmed it» 

and, alluding to the decision in the English high court of ad* 

miralty, stated, that if a similar case should again occur in 

that court, and the decisions of the American court should in 

the mean time have reached that learned judge, he would be 

called upon to acknowledge that the danger of condemna* 

tion in the United States courts was not as great as he had 

imagined. In determining the last-mentioned caaet the 

American court distinguished it both from those where neo- 

tral vessels were condemned for the unneutral act of the 

convoying vessel, and those where neutral vessels had been 

condemned for placing theniselves under enemy's convoy* 

With regard to the first class of cases, it was well known 

that they originated in the capture of the Swedish convoy at 

the time when Great Britain had resolved to throw down 

the glove to all the world, on the contested principles of the 

northern maritime confederacy. But, independently of this, 

there were several considerations which presented an obvious 

distinction between both classes of cases and that under con* 

sideration. A convoy was an association for a hostile object 

In undertaking it, a state spreads over the merchant vessels 

an immunity from search which belongs only to a national 

ship; and by joining a convoy, every individual vessel puts 

oflf her pacific character, and undertakes for the discharge 

of duties which bekNig only to the military marine. If,then» 

the association be voluntary, the neutral, in sufiering the fate 

of the entire convoy, has only to regret hist own folly in wed- 

din{^ his fortune to theirs ; or if involved in the resistance of 

the convoying ship, he shares the fate to which the leader 

of his own choice is liable in case of capture,*^ 

The Danish government issued, in 1810, an ordinance re- §» . 
lating to captures, which declared to be good and lawful TiSffim 

» Dodion*f Adm. Rep. toI. i. p. 443. The Fanny. 
•« WtiesfeOQ't Rep. voL ill. p. 409. TheAtabnts. 
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erene- prize **8uch vessels as, notwithstanding their flag is oooai- 
^ timbSe ^red neutral, as well with regard to Great Britain as the 
9 capture? powers at war with the same nation, still, either in the At- 
lantic or Baltic, have made use of English convoy." Vndex 
this ordinance, many American neutral vessels were captured, 
and, with their cargoes, condemned in the Danish prize 
courts for ofiending against its provisions. In the course of 
the discussions which subsequently took place between the 
American and Danish governments respecting the legality 
of these condemnations, the principles upon which the ordi- 
nance was grounded were questioned by the United States 
government as inconsistent with the established rules of in- 
ternational law. It was insisted that the prize ordinances of 
Denmark, or of any other particular state, could not make or 
alter the general law of nations, nor introduce a new rule 
binding on neutral powers. The right of the Danish mo- 
narch to legislate for his own subjects and his own tribunals, 
was incontestable ; but before his edicts could operate upoo 
foreigners carrying on their commerce upon the seas, which 
are the common property of all nations, it must be shown 
that they were conformable to the law by which all are 
bound. It was, however, unnecessary to suppose, that in 
issuing these instructions to its cruisers, the Danish govern- 
ment intended to do any thing more than merely to lay down 
rules of decision for its own tribunals, conformable to what 
that government understood to be just principles of public 
law. But the observation became important when it was 
considered that the law of nations nowhere existed in a writ- 
ten code accessible to all, and to whose authority all de- 
ferred ; and that the present question regarded the applica- 
tion of a principle (to say the least) of doubtful authority, to 
the confiscation of neutral property for a supposed offence 
committed, not by the owner, but by his agent the master, 
without the knowledge or orders of the owner, under a bel- 
Bgerent edict, retrospective in its operation, because unknown 
to those whom it was to affect 
The principle laid down in the ordinance, as interpreted 
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hj the Danish tribunab» was that the fact of having navi- 
gated under enemy's convoy is, /ler k, a justifiable cause, not 
of capture merely, but of condemnation, in the courts of the 
other belligerent ; and that^ without inquiring into the proofs 
of proprietary interest, or the circumstances and nootives 
under which the captured vessel had joined the convoy, or 
into the legality of the voyage, or the innocence of her con- 
duct in other respects. A belligerent pretension so harsh* 
apparently so new, and so important in its consequences, be- 
fore it could be assented to by neutral states, must be rigo- 
rously demonstrated by the authority of the writers on public 
law, or shown to be countenanced by the usage of nations. 
Not one of the numerous expounders of that law even men- 
tioned it ; no belligerent nation had ever before acted upon 
it ; and still less could it be asserted that any neutral nation 
had ever acquiesced in it Great Britain, indeed, had con- 
tended that a neutral state had no right to resist the exercise 
of the belligerent claim of visitation and search by means of 
convoys consisting of ils own ships of war. But the records 
even of the British courts of admiralty might be searched in 
vain for a precedent to support the principle maintained by 
Denmark, that the mere fact of having sailed under bellige- 
rent convoy is, in all cases and under all circumstances, con- 
clusive cause of condemnation. 

The American vessels in question were engaged in their 
accustomed lawful trade, between Russia and the United 
States ; they were unarmed, and made no resistance to the 
Danish cruisers ; they were captured on the return voyage, 
after having passed up the Baltic and been subjected to ex* 
amination by the Danish cruisers and authorities, and were 
condemned under an edict which was unknown, and con- 
sequently, as to them, did not exist when they sailed from 
Cronstadt, and which, unless it could be strictly shown to be 
consistent with £e pre-existing law of nations, most be con- 
sidered as an unauthorized measure of retroiqpective legis- 
lation. To visit upon neutral merchants and mariners ex- 
tremely penal consequences from an act, winch tiiej liad 
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rea^oii to believe to be inDoccnt at the time, and ^hich is not 
pretended to be forbidden by a. single treaty or writer upon 
public law, by the general usage of nations, or even by the 
practice of any one belligerent, or the acquiescence of aoy 
one neutral state, must require something nrare thai! a mere 
rescNTt to the supposed analogy of other acknowledged prin- 
ciples of international law, but from which it would be vain 
to attempt to deduce that now in question as a corollary. 

Being found in company with an enemy's convoy might, in- 
deed, furnish a presumption that the captured vessel and cargo 
belonged to the enemy, in the same manner as goods taken 
in an enemy's vessel are presumed to be enemy's property 
until the contrary is proved ; but this presumption is not of 
that class of presumptions called presumptiones juris ei dc 
jtire, which are held to be conclusive upon the party, and 
which he is not at liberty to controvert It is a slight pre- 
sumption only, which will readily yield to countervailing 
proof. One of the proofs which, in the opinion of the Ame- 
rican negotiator, ought to have been admitted by the prize 
tribunal to countervail this presumption, would have been 
evidence that the vessel had been compelled to join the con- 
voy ; or that she had joined it, not to protect herself from 
examination by Danish cruisers, but against others, whose 
notorious conduct and avowed principles rendered it certain 
that captures by them would inevitably be followed by con- 
demnation. It followed, then, that the simple fact of having 
navigated under British convoy could be considered as a 
ground of suspicion only, warranting the captors in sending 
in the captured vessel for further examination, but not con- 
stituting in itself a conclusive ground of confiscation. 

Indeed it was not perceived how it could be so considered, 
upon the mere ground of its interfering with the exercise of 
the belligerent pretensions of visitation and search, by a state 
which, when neutral, had asserted the right of protecting its 
private commerce against belligerent visitation and search 
by armed convoys of its own public ships. 

Nor could the consistency of the Danish government, ia 
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this respect, be vindicated, by assuming a distinction between 
the doctrine maintained by Denmark, when neutral, against 
Great Britain, from that which she sought, as a belligerent, 
to enforce against America* Why wan it that navigating 
under the convoy of a neutral ship of war was deemed a 
conclusive cause of condemnation 7 It was because it tended 
to impede and defeat the belligerent right of search — to ren- 
der every attempt to exercise this Jaw ful right a contest of 
violence — to disturb the peace of the world, and to with- 
draw from the proper forum the determination of such con- 
troversies by forcibly preventing the exercise of its jurisdic- 
tion. 

The mere circumstance of sailing in company with a bd* 
Kgerent convoy had no such efiect ; being an enemy, the bel- 
ligerent had a right to remL The masters of the vessels 
under his convoy could not be involved in the consequences 
of that resistance, because they were neutral, and had not 
actually participated in the resistance. They could no more 
be involved in the consequences of a resistance by the bel- 
ligerent, which is bis own lawful act, than is the neutral ship- 
per of goods on board a belligerent vessel for the resistance 
of the master of that vessel, or the owner of neutral goods 
found in a belligerent fortress for the consequences of its re- 
sistancci 

The right of capture in war extends only to things actually 
belonging to the enemy, or such as are considered as con- 
structively belonging to him, because taken in a trade pro- 
hibited by the laws of war, such as contraband, property 
taken in breach of blockade, and other analogous cases ; but 
the property now in question was neither constructively nor 
actually the property of the enemy of Denmark. It was 
not pretended that it was actually his property, and it cooM 
not be shown to have been constructively his. If, indeed, 
these American vessels had been armed ; if they had thus 
contributed to augment the force of the belligerent convoy ; 
or if they had actually participated in battle with the Danish 
cfQiseri, — they would justly have fiiUeo by the fate of wart 
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and the voice of the American govemnieot would never ham 
been raised in their favour. But they were, in fact, unannel 
merchantmen ; and far from increasing the force of the Bri- 
tish convoying squadron, their junction tended to weaken it 
by expanding the sphere of its protecting duty ; and instead 
of participating in the enemy's resistance, in fact there wsi 
no battie and no resistance, and the merchant vesaeb fell t 
defenceless prey to the assailants. 

The illegality of the act on the part of the neutral mas- 
ters, for which the property of their owners had been con- 
fiscated, must then be sought for in a higher aource, aad 
must be referred back to the circumstance of their jdmig 
the convoy. But why should thb circumstance be coMidered 
illegal any more than the fact of a neutral taking shelter m 
a belligerent port, or under the guns of a belligereat Ibrtres 
which is subsequently invested and taken T The neutral can- 
not, indeed, seek to escape from visitation and search by im- 
Umful means, either of force or fraud ; but if, by the use of 
any lawful and innocent means, he may escape, what is to 
hinder his resorting to such means for the purpose of avoid- 
ing a proceeding so vexatious 1 The belligerent cruisers and 
prize courts had not always been so moderate and just as to 
render it desirable for the neutral voluntarily to seek for an 
opportunity of being examined and judged by them. Upon 
the supposition, indeed, that justice was administered prompt- 
ly, impartially, and purely in the prize tribunals of Denmark, 
the American ship masters could have had no motive to avoid 
an examination by Danish cruisers, since their proofe of pro- 
perty were clear, their voyages lawful, and they were not 
conscious of being exposed to the slightest hazard of con- 
demnation in these tribunals. Indeed some of these vessels 
had been examined on their voyage up the Baltic, and acquit- 
ted by the Danish courts of admiralty. Why, then, should 
a guilty motive be imputed to them, when their conduct 
could be more naturally explained by an innocent one! 
Surely, in the multiplied ravages to which neutral conmnerce 
was then exposed on every sea, from the sweeping decrees 
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of coofiscatioD falminated by the great bdligerent powersy 
the conduct of these parties might be sufficiently accounted 
for, without resorting to the supposition that they meant to 
resnt or even to evade the exercise of the belligerent righls 
of Denmark. 

Even admitting, then, that the neutral American had no 
right to put himself under convoy in order to avoid the exer« 
cise of the right of visitation and search by a friend^ as Deo^ 
mark professed to be, he had still a perfect right to defend 
himself against his enemy^ as France had shown herself to be, 
by her conduct and the avowed principles upon which she 
had declared open war against all neutral trade. Denmark 
had a right to capture the commerce of her enemy, and for 
that purpose to search and examine veneb under the neutral 
flag, whilst America had an equal right to protect her com- 
merce against French capture by all the means allowed by 
the ordinary laws of war between enemies. The exercise*of 
this perfect right could not legally be affected by the circum- 
stance of the war existing between Denmark and England, or 
by the alliance between Denmark and France. America and 
England were at peace. The aUiance between Denmark and 
France was against England, not against America ; and the 
Danish government, which had refused to adopt the decrees 
of Berlin and Milan as the rule of its conduct towards neu- 
trals, could not surely consider it culpable on the part of the 
American ship masters to have defended thenwelves against 
the operation of these decrees by every means in their power. 
If the use of any of these means conflicted in any degree 
with the belligerent rights of Denmark, that was an inciden- 
tal consequence, which could not be avoided by the parties 
without sacrificing their incontestable right of selAdefonce. 

But it might perhaps be said, that as resistance to the right 
of search is, by the law and usage of nations, a substantive 
ground of coodenwation in the com pf the nuukr <f a tmgle 
thipf still more must it be so, where many vensb mre amxuUei 
ftr the purpose of defeating the exercise of tliesame right. 
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In order to render the two cases stated perfectly analogoaiy 
there must have been an actual resistance on the part of the 
vessels in question, or at least on the part of the enemy's fleet, 
having them at the time under its protection, so as to connect 
them inseparably with the acts of the enemy. Here was no 
actual resistance on the part of either, but only a construdhe 
resistance on the part of the neutral vessels, implied from the 
fact of their having joined the enemy's convoy. This how- 
ever was, at most, a 7nere irUenlion to resist^ never carried into 
efiect, which had never been considered, in the case of a 
single ship, as involving the penalty of confiscation. Bot the 
resistance of the master of a single ship, which is supposed to 
be analogous to the case of convoy, must refer to a neutral 
roaster, whose resistance would, by the established ]aw of 
nations, involve both ship and cargo in the penalty of con&- 
cation. The same principle would not, however, apply to 
the case of an enemy-master, who has an incontestable right 
to resist his enemy, and whose resistance could not aflfect the 
neutral owner of the cargo^ unless he was on board, and actu- 
ally participated in the resistance. Such was, in a similar 
case, the judgment of Sir W. Scott So also the right of a 
neutral to transport his goods on board even of an armed bel- 
ligerent vessel was solemnly affirmed by the decision of the 
highest judicial tribunal in the United States during the late 
war with Great Britain, after a most elaborate discussion, in 
which all the principles and analogies of public law bearing 
upon the question were thoroughly examined and considered. 

The American negotiator then confidently relied upon the 
position assumed by him — that the entire silence of all the 
authoritative writers on public law, as to any such exceptioo 
to the general freedom of neutral navigation, laid down by 
them in such broad and comprehensive terms, and of every 
treaty made for the special purpose of defining and r^ula- 
ting the rights of neutral commerce and navigation, consti- 
tuted of itself a strong negative authority to show that no 
such exception exists, especially as that freedom is expressly 
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extended to every case which has the slightest resemUance to 
that in question. It could not be denied that the goods of a 
friend, found in an enemy's fortress* are exempt from confis* 
cation as prize of war ; that a neutral may lawfully carry 
his goods in an armed belligerent ship ; that the neutral ship- 
per of goods on board an enemy's vessel, (armed or un- 
armed,) is not responsible for the consequences of resistance 
hj the enemy-master. How then could the neutral owner, 
both of ship and cargo, be responsible for the acts of the bel- 
ligerent convoy, under the protection of which his property 
had been placed, not by his own immediate act, but by that 
of the nmster proceeding without the knowledge or instruc* 
tions of the owner t 

Such would certainly be the view of the question, evefi 
applying to it the largest measure of belligerent rights ever 
assumed by any maritime state. But when examined by the 
milder interpretations of public law, which the Danish go- 
vernment, in common with the other northern powers of Eu- 
rope, had hitherto patronised, it would be found still more 
clear of doubt If, as Denmark had always insisted, a neu- 
tral might lawfully arm himself against all the belligerents; 
if he might place himself under the convoying force of bis 
own country, so as to defy the exercise of belligerent force 
to compel him to submit to visitation and search on the high 
•eas ; the conduct of the neutral Americans who were driven 
to take shelter under the floating fortresses of the enemy of 
Denmark, not for the purpose of resisting the exercise of her 
belligerent rights, but to protect themselves against the law- 
less violence of those, whose avowed purpose rendered it cer- 
tain, that, notwithstanding this neutrality, capture would in- 
ovitably be followed by condemnation, would find its complete 
vindication m the principles which the publicists and states- 
men of that country had maintained in the iace of the worM. 
Had the American commerce in the Baltic been placed under 
the protection of the public ships of war of the United States, 
as it was admitted it might have been, the belligerent rights 
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of Denmark would have been just as much infringed as they 
were by what actually happened. In that case, the Danish 
cruisers must, upon Danish principles, have been satisfied 
with the assurance of the commander of the American con- 
voying squadron, as to the neutrality of the ships and car- 
goes sailing under his protection. But that assurance could 
only have been founded upon their being accompanied with 
the ordinary documents found on board of American vessels, 
and issued by the American government upon the representa- 
tions and proofs furnished by the interested parties. If th^e 
might be false and fraudulent in the one case, so might they 
be in the other, and the Danish government would be equally 
deprived of all means of examining their authenticity in both. 
In the one, it would be deprived of those means by its own 
voluntary acquiescence in' the statement of the commander 
of the convoying squadron, and in the other by the presence 
of a superior enemy*s force, preventing the Danish cruisers 
from exercising /their right of search. This was put for the 
sake of illustration, upon the supposition that the vessels under 
convoy had escaped from capture ; for upon that suppositioo 
only could any actual injury have been sustained by Denmark 
as a belligerent power. Here they were captured without 
any hostile conflict, and the question was, whether they were 
liable to confiscation for having navigated under the enemy's 
convoy, notwithstanding the neutrality of the property and 
the lawfulness of their voyage in other respects. 

Even supposing then that it was the intention of the Ame- 
rican ship-masters in sailing with the British convoy, to 
escape from Danish as well as French cruisers, that intention 
had failed of its effect; and it might be asked what bellige- 
rent right of Denmark had been practically injured by such 
an abortive attempt ? If any, it must be the right of visita- 
tion and search. But that right is not a substantive and in- 
dependent right, with which belligerents are invested by the 
law of nations for the purpose of wantonly vexing and inter- 
rupting the commerce of neutrals. It is a right growing out 
of the greater right of capturing enemy's property, or con- 
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traband of war, and to be used, as means to an end, to en* 
force the exercise of that right Here the actual exercise 
of the right was never in fact opposed, and no injury had 
accroed to the belligerent power. But it would perhaps be 
said, that it might have been opposed and actually defeated, 
had it not been for the accidental circumstance of the sepa- 
ration of these vessels from the convoying force, and that 
the entire commerce of the world with the Baltic Sea might 
thus have been effectually protected from Danish capture. 
And it might be asked in reply, what injury would have re- 
sulted to the belligerent rights of Denmark from that circum- 
stance ? If the property were neutral, and the voyage law- 
ful, what injury would result from the vessels escaping from 
examination 7 On the other hand, if the property were ene- 
my*s property, its escape must be attributed to the superior 
force of the enemy, which, though a hss^ could not be an 
injury of which Denmark would have a lawful right to com- 
plain. Unless it could be shown that a neutral vessel navi- 
gating the seas is bound to volunteer to be searched by the bel- 
ligerent cruisers, and that she had no right to avoid search 
by any means whatever, it was apparent that she might avoid 
it by any means not unlawful. Violent resistance to search, 
rescue after seizure, fraudulent spoliation or concealment of 
papers, arc all avowedly unlawful means, which, unless, ex- 
tenuated by circumstances, may justly be visited with the 
penalty of confiscation. Those who alleged that sailing 
under belligerent convoy was also attended with the same 
consequences, must show it, by appealing to the oracles of 
public law, to the text of treaties, to some decision of an in- 
ternational tribunal, or to the general practice and under- 
standing of nations. 

The negotiation finally resulted in the signature of a treaty 
in 1890, between the United States and Denmark, by which 
the latter power stipulated to indemnify the American clai- 
mants generally for the seizure of their property by the pay- 
ment of a fixed sum en hloc^ leaving it to the American go- 
vemnient to apportion it by commissioners appointed by itself. 
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and authorized to determine '< according to the principfes of 
justice« equity and the law of nationsy** with a declaration 
that the convention, having no other object than to tenninale 
all the claims, '^can never hereafter be invoked, by one party 
or the other, as a precedent or rule for the future.*^ 

^ Maneub Nouretu Becneil, torn. viiL p. 350, 
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CHAPTER IV, 



TREATY or PKACB. 



Tub power of concluding peace, like that of declaring 4 1. 
war, depends upon the municipal constitution of the state. oiakiTg 
These authorities are generally associated. In unlimited mo- p««c«3e- 
narchies, both reside in the sovereign ; and even in limited or the muni- 



constitutional monarchies, each may be vested in the crown, ^f^! 
Such is the British constitution, at least in form ; but it is 
well known, that in its practical administration the real 
power of making war actually resides in the parliament, 
without whose approbation it cannot be carried on, and which 
body has consequently the power of compelling the crown 
to make peace, by withholding the supplies necessary to pro- 
secute hostilities. The American constitution vests the pow- 
er of declaring war in the two houses of congress, with the 
assent of the president By the forms of the constitution, 
the president has the exclusive power of making treaties of 
peace, which, when ratified with the advice and consent of 
the senate, become the supreme law of the land, and have 
the eflect of repealing the declaration of war and all other 
laws of congress, and of the several states which stand in 
the way of their stipulations. But the congress may at any 
time compel the president to make peace, by refusing the 
means of carrying on war. In France the king has, by the 
express terms of the constitutional charter, power to declare 
war, to make treaties of peace, of alliance, and of commerce; 
but the real power of making both peace and war resides 
in the chambers, which have the authority of granting or 
refusing the means of prosecuting hostilities. 
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4 2. The power of making treaties of peace, like that of making 

j^°r^' other treaties with foreign states, is, or may be, limited ia 
treaties of its extent by the national constitution. We have already 
n^ted in its ®^®" that a general authority to make treaties of peace ne- 
extent cessarily implies a power to stipulate the conditions of peace; 
and among these may properly be involved the cession of 
the public territory and other property, as well as of private 
property included in the eminent domain. If, then, there be 
no limitation expressed in the fundamental laws of the state, 
or necessarily implied from the distribution of its constitu- 
tional authorities, on the treaty-making power in this respect, 
it necessarily extends to the alienation of public and private 
property, when deemed necessary for the national safety or 
policy.^ 

The duty of making compensation to individuals, whose 
private property is thus sacrificed to the general welfare, is 
inculcated by publicists as correlative to the sovereign right 
of alienating those things which are included in the eminent 
domain ; but this duty must have its limits. No government 
can be supposed to be able, consistently with the welfare of 
the whole community, to assume the burden of losses pro- 
duced by conquest, or the violent dismemberment of the state. 
Where, then, the cession of territory is the result of coercion 
and conquest, forming a case of imperious necessity beyond 
the power of the state to control, it does not impose any 
obligation upon the government to indemnify those who may 
sulTcr a loss of property by the cession.* 

The fundamental laws of most free governments limit the 
treaty-making power in respect to the dismemberment of the 
state, either by an express prohibition or by necessary impli- 
cation from the nature of the constitution. Thus, even under 
the constitution of the old French monarchy, the States-Ge- 
neral of the kingdom declared that Francis I. had no power 

» Vide ante, pt iii. ch. 2, Riglits of Negotiation and Treaties, § 6. 

> Grotius, de Jur. Bel. ac Pac. lib. iii. cap. 20, § 7. Vattel, Droit det 
Gens, liv. i. ch. 20, § 244 ; liv. iv. ch. 2, § 12. Kent's Comment on Anie* 
rican Law, vol. i. p. 179. 2d Ed. 
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• • • » ' 

to dismember the kingdom, as was attempted, by the treaty 
of Madrid concluded by that Monarch ; and that not merely 
upon the ground that he was a prisoner, but that the assent 
of the nation represented in the States-General was essential 
to the validity of the treaty. The cession of the province of 
Burgundy was therefore annulled, as contrary to the fundar 
ineDtal laws of the kingdom ; and the provincial states of 
that duchy, according to Mczeray, declared that ^' never 
having been other than subjects of the crown of France, 
they would die in that allegiance ; and if abandoned by the 
king, they would take up arms, and maintain by force their 
independence, rather than pass under a foreign dominion.'* 
But when the ancient feudal constitution of France was 
gradually abolished by the disuse of the States-General, and 
the absolute monarchy became firmly established under 
Bichelieu and Louis XIV., the authority of ceding portions 
of the public territory as the price of peace passed into the 
hands of the king, in whom all the other powers of govern- 
ment were concentrated. The diiferent constitutions estab- 
lished in France subsequently to the revolution of 1780, limit- 
ed this authority in the hands of the executive in various 
degrees. The provision in the constitution of 1705, by which 
the recently conquered countries on the left bank of the 
Rhine were annexed to the French territory, became an in- 
superable obstacle to the conclusion of peace in the confer- 
ences at Lisle. By the constitutional charter of 1630 the 
king is invested with the power of making peace, without any 
limitation of this authority other than that which is implied 
in the general distribution of the constitutional powers of the 
government Still it is believed that, according to the ge- 
neral understanding of French publicists, the assent of the 
chambers, clothed with the forms of a legislative act, is con- 
sidered essential to the ultimate validity of a treaty ceding 
any portbn of the national territory. The extent and limits 
of the territory being defined by the municipal laws, the 
treaty-making power is not considered sufficient to repeal 
those laws. 
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Rhtne, bj the treaty of LaDerilie in 1600. Even in the case 
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^ 3. The effect of a treaty of peace is to put an end to the 

fuJ^ of ^^^' ^"^ ^^ aboIWi the subject of it It is an agreement to 



waive all discussion concemii^ the respective rights and 
claims of the parties, and to bury in oblivion the original 
causes of the war. It forbids the revival of the same war 
by resuming hostilities for the original cause which first kin- 
dled it, or for whatever may have occurred in the course of 
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it But the reciprocal stipulation of perpetual peace and 
amity between the parties does not imply that tbey are never 
again to make war against each other for any cause what- 
ever. The peace relates to the war which it terminates : 
and is perpetual, in the sense that the war cannot be revived 
for the same cause. This will not, however, preclude the 
rq(fat to claim and resist, if the grievances which originally 
kindled the war be repeated, — for that would furnish a new 
injury and a new cau.^ of war equally just with the former* 
If an abstract right be in question between the parties, on 
which the treaty of peace is silent, it foifows, that all pre- 
nom eomfriaints and injury, arising under such claim, are 
thrown into oblivion, by the mmnaly^ necessarily implied, if 
not expressed: but the claim itself is not thereby settled 
dtlier one way or the other. In the absence of express re- 
Dvocialion or recognition, it remains open for future discus^ 
aaoou And even a specific arrangement of a matter in dis- 
pakm^ if it be special and limited, has reference only to that 
particular afiode of asserting the claim, and does not preclude 
the party from any subsequent pretensionB to the same thing 
en other grounds. Hence the utility in practice of requiring 
a general renunciation of all pretensions to the thing in con- 
troversy, which has the eflfect of precluding for ever the a*' 
■ertion of the claim in any mode.' 

The treaty of peace does not extinguish claims founded 
wpaa debts contracted or injuries inflicted previously to the 
war, and unconnected with its causes, unless there be an ex^ 
press stipulation to that effect Nor does it aflfect private 
rights acquired antecedently to the war, or private injuries 
unconnected with the causes which produced the war# 
Hence debts previously contracted between the respective 
subjects, though the remedy for their recovery it suspend^ 
during the war, are revived on the restoration of peacOr 
unless actually confiscated in the niean time in the rigorous 
exercise of the strict rights of virar, contrary to the milder 

* Vattd, Droit deft Gem, Dr. iv. ch. 2, ^ 19-3t. 

47 
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practice of recent times. There are even cases where debtn 
contracted, or injuries committed, between the respective 
subjects of the belligerent nations doriog the war, may be> 
come the ground of a valid claim, -as in the case 9£ ransom- 
bills, and of eoBtracts made by prisoners of war for subsist- 
ence, or in the eoorse of trade carried on under a Ucense. 
In all these cases the remedy may be asserted subsecpieDtly 
to the peace.* 

4 4. The treaty of peace leaves every thing in the state in 

^^^ which it found it, unless there be some express stipulation io 
bMif of er- the contrary. The existing state of possession k maintained, 
^^^ except so far as altered by the terms of the treaty. If no- 
imMthe thing be said about the conquered country or places^ they 
^J^^22^ remain with the conqueror, and his title cannot afterwardi 
be called in question* During the continuance of the war, 
the conqueror in possession has only a usufructuary right, 
and the latent title of the former sovereign continues, uoti) 
the treaty of peace, by its silent operation, or express provi- 
sions, extingubhes his title for ever/ 

The restoration of the conquered territory k> its originst 
sovereign by the treaty of peace carries with it the restora- 
tion of all persons and things, which have been temporarily 
under the enemy's dominion, to their original state. This 
general rule is applied without exception to real property or 
immoveables. The title acquired in war to this species of 
property, until confirmed by a treaty of peace, confers a 
mere temporary right of possession. The proprietary right 
cannot be transferred by the conqueror to a third party, so 
as to entitle him to claim against the former owner on the 
restoration of the territory to the original sovereign. If, en 
the other hand, the conquered territory is ceded by the 

* Kent's Comment, vol i. p. 169. 2d Ed. 

* Grotius, de Jur. Bel. ac Pac. lib. iii. cap. 6, §§ 4, 5. Yattel, Droit des 
Gens, Ihr. iii. ch. 13, §§ 197, 198. Martens, Precis du Droit des Gens, lir. 
iii. ch. 4, ^ 282. Kluber, Droit des Gens Modeme de TEurope, §^ 254— 
259. 
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treaty of peace to the conqueror, such an intermediate trans- 
fer is thereby confirmed, and the title of the purchaser be- 
comes valid and complete. In respect to personal property, 
or moveables, a different rule is applied. The title of the 
enemy to things of this description is considered complete 
mgainst the original owner after twenty-four hours* posset- 
abii, in respect to booty on land. The same rule was for- 
merly considered applicable to captures at sea: but the 
more modem usage of maritime nations requires a formal 
sentence of condemnation as prize of war in order to preclude 
the right of the original owner to restitution on payment of 
salvage. But since the jus posilinUnii does not, strictly 
speaking, operate after the peace, if the treaty of peace con* 
tains no express stipulation respecting captured property, it 
remains in the condition in which the treaty finds it, and is 
thus tacitly ceded to the actual possessor. The jus postlimi" 
nii is a right which belongs exclusively to a state of war \ 
and therefore a transfer to a neutral, before the peace, even 
without a judicial sentence of condemnation, is valid, if there 
has been no recovery or recapture before the peace. The 
intervention of peace covers all defects of title, and vests a 
lawful possession in the neutral, in the same manner as it 
quiets the title of the hostile captor himscHl^ 

A treaty of pence binds the contracting parties from the 4 5. 
time of its signature. Hostilities are to cease between them SjJT'iJJ!?** 
from that time, unless some other period be provided in the treaty of 
treaty itself. But the treaty binds the subjects of the belli- J^IS^ 
gercnt nations only from the time it is notified to them. Any opentMn. 
intermediate acts of hostility conunitted by them, before it 
was known, cannot be punished as criminal acts, though it 
is the duty of the state to make restitution of the property 
seized subsequently to the conclusion of the treaty : and, in 
order to avoid disputes respecting the consequences of such 

• Vftttel. \ir. iii. ch. U. SS 209, 313, 316. RobiiiMn*t Adm. B«p. yoL tI 
p. 45. The PiTMiumi Conceptioa. P. 138. The 
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actSy il if mul to provide is tbe treaty itKlf the periods at 
which hoctflities are to cease in difiereot places. Groiim 
intimatei an opinioo that indifiduak are not re^MNisibie, even 
dmlUert tor hostilities tbui cootinoed after the coocliiaon of 
peace, so loog as they are ignorant of the iact, although it if 
ihe duty of tbe state to make restitution wherever tbe pro- 
perty has not been actually lost or destroyed. Bat the better 
4ipinion seems to be that wherever a capture takes place at 
aea, after the signature of the treaty of peace, mere ignorance 
of the fact will not protect the captor from civil responsi- 
bility in damages ; and that, if he acted in good faith, fab 
own government must protect him and save him harmless^ 
When a place or country is exempted from hostili^ by arti- 
cles of peace, it is the duty of tbe state to give its subjects 
llmely notice of the fact ; and it is bound in justice to in- 
demnify its officers and subjects, who act in ignorance of the 
fiict. In sucli a case it is tbe actual wrong-doer who 'm 
made responsible to the injured party, and not the superior 
commanding officer of the fleet, unless he be on the spot, and 
Actually participating in tbe transaction. Nor will da- 
mages be decreed by the prize court, even against the actual 
wrong-doer, after the lapse of a great length of time.^ 

When the treaty of peace contains an express stipulation 
that hostilities are to cease in a given place at a certain time, 
jQind a capture is made previous to the expiration of the period 
limited, but with a knowledge of the peace on the part of the 
captor, the capture is still invalid: for since constructive 
knowledge of the peace, after the periods limited in the dif- 
ferent parts of the world, renders the capture void, much 
more ought actual knowledge of the peace to produce that 
pflect It may, however, be xjuestionable whether any thing 
short of an official notification from his own government 
wouid be sufficient in such a case to affi^ct the captor with 
ti\e legal consequences of actual knowledge. And where a 
,capture was made by an American cruiser of a British vessel, 

7 I^9bii^9n*M ^dfn. Rep., vol. i. p. 121 . The MenVx;. 
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before tbe period fixed (or the eeauition of boflUlities l>y the 
treaty of Ghent io 1814, and in igDorance of the fact, — but 
the prise had not been carried wjra praridia and condemned; 
nnd while at sea was recaptured by a British ship of war 
aAer tbe period fixed for tbe cessation of hostilities^ but with- 
oat knowledge of the peace^ — it was judicially determined 
that the possession of the vessel by tbe American cruiser was 
a lawful possession, and that the British recaptor could not 
after tbe peace lawfully use force to devest this lawful pos- 
■esaon. The restoration of peace put an end from the time 
limited to all force ; and then the general principle applied, 
tbat things acquired in war remain, as to title and possession, 
precisely as they stood when the peace took place. The 
9Ui po$$iietii is the basis of every treaty of peace, unless the 
contrary be expressly stipulated. Peace gives a final and 
perfect title to captures without condemnation, and as it 
forbids all force, itilestroys all hope of recovery as much as 
if the captured vessel was carried infra pnuidia and judi- 
cially condemned.* 

Things stipulated to be restored by the treaty are to be 4 6. 
restored in the condition in which they were first taken, un- 2^,^^ 
less there be an express provision to the contrary ; but this thing* 
does not refer to alterations ^vhich have been the natural to be reT 
etSdci of time, or ol the operations of war. A fortress or town itored. 
is to be restored as it was when taken, so far as it still re- 
mains in that condition when the peace is concluded. There 
is no obligation to repair, as well as restore a dismantled for- 
tress, or a ravaged territory. The peace extinguishes all 
claim for damages done in war, or arising from the operations 
of war. Things are to be restored in the condition in which 
tbe peace found them ; and to dismantle a fortification or 
waste a country aAer the conclusion of peace, and previously 
to the surrender, would be an act of perfidy. If the con- 

• VaCn, TimiU dcs Priwi, cb. it. SS ^ ^- Km^rigon, TraiU d' Anurmnce, 
eb. 19^ ^ 19. Merlin, R^p^oire de Jitriipnidenee^ torn. is. tit. Piiae Mari- 
(UfBic^ S 5. Kent's Comment toI. L p. 175. 
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^ jl Treaties of peace are to be interpreted by the same mla 

^^'P'^ with other treaties. Di-^putcs respecting their meaning or 
ksbmchy alleged infraction maj be adjusted bj amicable negotiation 
!^TJ^ between the contracting parties, by the mediation of friendly 
powers, or by reference to the arbitnition of some one power 
selected by the parlies. This latter office has recently been 
assumed, in several instances, by the five great powers of 
Europe, with the view of preventing the disturbance of the 
general peace by a partial infraction of the territorial ar- 
rangements stipulated by the treaties of Vienna, in conse- 

• Vatlel, Droit dcs Gens, \tr, it. eh. 3, % 31. 

w Grotiu.% de Jur. Bel. ac Pac. fib. ii. cap. 15, ^ 15; lib. 5L cap. 19, ^ 14. 
Vattd, Viv. iv. ch. 4, §^ 47, 48, 54. 
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quence of the internal revolutions which have taken place in 
some of the states constituted by those treaties. Such are 
the protocols of the conference of London, by which a sus- 
pension of hostilities between Holland and Belgium has been 
enforced, and tenns of separation between the two countries 
proposed, which, when accepted by both, are to form the 
basis of a permanent peace. The objections to this species 
of interference, and the difficulty of reconciling it with the 
independence of the smaller powers, are obvious ; but it is 
clearly distinguishable from that general right of superin- 
tendence over the internal affairs of other states, asserted by 
the powers who were the originaPparties to the Holy Alli- 
ance, for the purpose of preventing changes in their munici- 
pal constitutions not proceeding from the voluntary conces- 
sion of the reigning sovereign, or supposed in their conse- 
quences, immediate or remote, to threaten the social order 
of Europe. The proceedings of the conference treat the re- 
Tolution, by which the union between Holland and Belgium 
established by the congress of Vienna, had been dissolved, as 
an irrevocable event, and confirm the independence, neutrar 
lity, and state of territorial possessions of Belgium, upon the 
conditions contained in the treaty of the 15th November^ 
1831, between the five powers and that kingdom, subject to 
such modifications as may ultimately be the result of direct 
negotiations between the North Netherlands and Belgium. 



THE END. 
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OMH^ admittance to peraottft of the higheat rank of all parties; and we find hm 
cotbAt w«11 lecciTcd hw the Archbidiop of Cantcsbaiy, Sir Robert Fed, Mx. 
O^CawKll, Mi. Spring Rice, the Doke of SoaKx, the Marqois of Lanadowne, dec 
In gmual he mentaoitf no namea except of eminent pahhc charactcra, but merely 
ghcB the initial* : he, hoanerer. paitknlazfT mentiaDa the great kindneaa with wUck 
Mr. Spring Race beatowed his Tahiafale time in giring him the moot impoitant ia- 



• The aixtr-MX Lettera hefe printed were written daring the author^a aix monlh^ 
ataj, from fsd March to the middle of September: dming which time he aht 
▼Mted E^nbnrgh and Doblin.**— 2if . Gazette. 

«• It ia really sa^ of the moat philosophical hooka of trairel that we have ever rmi 
It hm not die piquancy of private detail or personal or demeetic critidon wbsek 
dis tingui ahca, in so high a degree, the Lcfttis of Pockler Mmkan, hot there is ibor 
expluBtian and more real inJbnnation on die atate of the countiy, of politaa aad 
poGtadana, and upon all the mooted points of chucfa and stale, than ia to be fiwad 
in any other Toiome ; and when the author apeaka of moaic, and the fine arts ge- 
ncrallj, be «hows a taste cultivated from youth, and begets, by the ease which he 
manifests, and his readiDess of disODction between grades of perfection, between 
the true and false taste, the natural and the artificial, the chaste and the gaudy, a 
wiah that we had in this country, as they have in Prussia, the meaas'of making tO 
loTCfs if not practiser^s of music — judges of paintings, if not artists.'^ — U, S. Gaz. 

" The great sensation which this work created on its appearance in Engiaad, and 
the high estimation in which it is held on the continent, will doubdeas cause it to 
be very generally read in this country. The opportunities of acquiring inibrmatioo 
that were afixded to M. Von Raumer, during his stay in Engtand, were modi 
greater than are met with by the generality of trardlen. Hia name preceded hiai, 
and opened the way to prosecute his inquiries with success. For the last serenteea 
years he has distinguished himself as Professor of History in the UniTersity of 
Berlin, during which time he has published aereral historical and political works 
that have acquired great celebrity in England as well as on the continent. He en- 
tered upon the tour as a philosopher; qualified by nature, and accustomed by his 
profeaaional duties, to make mankind his study, and with a weight of character 
equal to his qualifications. His work is one of great value. It abounds in im- 
portant historical information, descriptions of great men, public works, dkc Ac. and 
is enlivened with details of English life. As he made his observations and prose- 
cuted his inquiries with enlightened liberality, and in the spirit of candour, the cor- 
rectness of his statemenU and descriptions wUl not be called in quesdon. The in- 
formation that may be derived from Von Raumer*s England, will therefore prove a 
most valuable acquisition to this country, as it unquestionably has to Europe."-- 
Baltimore Gazette. 
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HISTORY or m REVOLUTION IN ENG- 
LAND, IN 1668 : oomprinng a View of the 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY LN GREAT 
HRITALV AND IRELAND. By C. S. 
Stewart, M. A., Chaplain uf the United 
States* Navy, author of ** A Vinit to the Soutli 
SrM«,** "A n't<idenc(! in the Sandwich litlandp,*' 
A:c. In two voltf. I:2nio. 

" Aime nf bi« iketcb*-* are hrantiful defcriplioaa ; 
jnthi'rM art* tiniolH'd pictun-i. TIm' rharm of theae voiunea 
irnnmili in the dint met view which tht* autboi givea ua 
'of thi> fcenrr). the country, tbe citieN and tnwni. Ibe 
[anii|iM-rBcy, ttH' ihurcht-H.— in one word, the thriuaand 

particular^, which. togethi-r.Cdniititutr what u called the 

utate nf imeiriy."— Itc/i^mii 'frtfgrmpk. 
" Wi* hut*- iwldnm pfriiwd a wurk with mi plt-aiiant an 

inteieM. TIm- ciinti'niii an- ^ariuuM and racy, i luntolary 
ilranicriplii nf the auih<ir » mind. puhliwhH junt a* writ- 
.ten, without reviaion. and with all the glnmi and fmh- 
jnena «if Ar»t and original imprewiima about tliem. The 
'work i« full of liting picturei." 

" Mi4 ohM-rvationHon men and mnnnera. in hm deacrip- 
'tinn i>f tbe diH'i-renl fcenra to which hia pilgrimage wai 
.rttt-mlfil. ari- trivfn in a Myb- of the DNiat Itnwing and 
: at tract I VI- kind."— A' Y. Cnner. 

iPKNC'lL SKFrrC'HKS. OR OPTUNF-S OF CIIA- 
KACTEK AM) MANNERS, liy Mim Lrhue. 
In uiir nil. ]:Sinii. 

•■ f^A km fef««i lA<f ji/fwf, mi*d m lA« ' Nliakflfnr*. 

•• Urn lMi«»i-i.ik.-fi. >i ■■■I kar.|.tU i ::#«. I !!»«. iid rirrytwrntiM 

mtkitrrf til r«r ^Pti4iM l^-r m |«r*a|« I «• •rtrrw . alw In*, iw Inailf, 

Ukt ■!« i, ftlwm m*»» • r It* Mtirraimrf. ■i>t ci'i.wii mi 'an tiMMieva 

■n t«-r en«fp«i tmnn**rw% llrt ■■.IfrriK iB.---'ri|-a, aial i«r«.u. m l|^ 

.pilr rfcu««fc*r Ur iwt*"*" '- AaIui**^ limxuU. 



NOVELS. TALES, AXD ROMANCES. 
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IkHIIIWil. 

lliiminM '% l^tn^f. 
llebiraine. by Gim1«u). 

Fbrii Kr^kinr. hj J .hn f.'nN 
I'lankriwirin. by Mr# Kim-'.I*. I 

(•ah> Miilitlriim. b> llxmrr r*inirh. 
' (^nunnHHl'i I.i>«. a Tb'i- nf thr i*^t 
l|i<r«i'-Shnr Ri'^iiwn liy t- •■ ^i ilH<r nf • 
Swallnw B«Mi. a I'iilr i<r Uit- Tnry A* 

IliiprhtMrk of Nitirr Ilaiw, bv liur» 
. liiaurft-nu. an lli«ii>ric«l .N«««l. 

Julian KMrii'ilMraairi. 

l^inilon Nitfbti' IIiiirrtainnirDla. by l^ucb , 
• Rrtrhie 1 

Ijfhia and Hkaitiiw* of tinman Liii- 
, l^grrtM nf ihf |.ib*4ry ■! I jlifs. I 

I.afl Man. hff Mr*. Hh..|lrr. 

|<iive and Pr>-'e. by Theiwtnn- llv«>li . 

LiKtbit of Ri«ianee. editrd by L«iicb 
B»iebie — w m t a iniwa 
(■bnal llunirr. hy RoDim. 

Riibbf af ihr Rhine. 
rahJwm. hr Pirkr*. 
^nlwt CTiijd . by JufaD Ga:!. 
i~na Hniwman 



Th* Mainr ,4 Wiml linp. ly the antbor 

ol Ihr O'lUm Tab-. 
Maffd^ira. Iif !*h«-rMtan KiMiwIr*. 
Mt>t1i-rik t*)iiuiii, fhiai Hn- IVin-h of Paai 

•ir Klirk 
^••rnU <ir Plraairv. 
My <'• iit.'i NirholM 
Now (;it Kta« l>y li><i'«. 
.Ni-wiim f'lirfelir. ti> itu ^o'hnr nflVlffr 

Simi'b'. 
rurwin'i llaaihlfr. >.y Thf^nliirr Hook. 
I'f ifil .''h-i'-im. t>» M'» i^«hf 
IV'kin IVmlw^a. Ail«ixiurr* nl'. by Hn. 

(SiH-lhy 
rnnma. ■ \<'«rl. It I.ady Mnrgaa. 

PirliirM nf Tntiilr IjIp. 

KiN>k«»«id. ■ KiimaiKv 
Kwine Unl. br Mr. Hmrth. 
Rrppowr* b| ihc f ounlMi af 
i*« allow Rara. 
Trevalyvn. _ . 

T»h»y Hail, bf Hnad. 
I'Dinranaie Man. by t*!^. 
Vaibpk. Ill tHtiBifiTale. 
WiMMlrnw Tab* afj 
WM Wairb 
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ft81av• Kieg. Bag ^arral. 
Khan'iTate.byJ. B. r 
WaldMMT. by HarrMMi. 
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BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 



This leriet of Traaliaes is published under the following circomstances : — 

The RiRht Honorable and Rev. Francis Hknrv, Karl of Bridgewater, died in die nondi of 
1885 ; he dirrclnd certain irustces therein named, to invest in the public funda, the aura of eidii 
pounds Rtcrling; this sura, with the accruing dividends ihercon, to bo held at the disposal of £e 
Utr the time bi'ing, of the Roi-al Society of London, to be paid to the person or peiauas ncmuDOl 
I'he Testnior further dirccleJ, that the uenpon or perBons selcHUcd by the said Preitident, should be 
to write, print and publish one thousana copiett of a work, on the Power. Wisdom, and Goodnesi 
manifested in the Creation ; illustrating such work, by all reamnablc arguments, oa, fin- instance, 
and fonnation of God's creatures in the Animal. Vccelable, ami MineralKingdoms ; the efEect a 
and, thereby, of convenriun ; the nmstruction of the luuid of man, and an infinite variety of oiheri 
as also hy discoveries, ancient and modem, in arts, scienccR, and the whole extent of literature. 

He desired, moreover, that the profits arising from the sale of the works so published, should be 
authon of the woriut 

The late Prenident of the Ko}*a1 Society. Davirs Gilbert, Em)., re^ucsteti the anistoDce of his 
Archbishop of (.-anterbiiry, and of the Biiihop of Ixuidon, in determining upon the beat moile of ci 
effect, the intentions of the Testator. Actine with iheir advice, and with the Cfmcurrence oft 
immediately connected with the deceased, Air. Davies Ciilbcrt appointed the ibllowiiig eight ge 
write Be}iarate Treatises in the diflcrcnt branches of the subjects here slated r^ — 

r. The Adaptation of External Nature lo the Moral and Intellectual Const ilutkm of Man, b 
Thomas Chalmers, D. D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 

11. The Adaptation of External Natiirc to the Physical Condition of Man, by John Kidd, M.I 
Regius Profewur of Medicine in the riiivetsity of Oxford. 

HI. Astronomy and General Physics, considered \v\\h reference to Natural Theology, by Che Re 
Whewell, M. A., F. R. S., Fellow of Trinity College. Cambridge. 

IV. The Hand ; its mechanism and vital endowments as evincing design, by Sir Charics Bell. K. 

V. Animal and Vegetable Physiology, by Peter Mark Roget, M. D., Fellow of and Secretary tt 
Society. 

VI. (jcology and Mineralogy, by the Row Wm. Buckland, D. D., F. R. S., Canon of Christ C 
ProfrsMor of Geology in the Univcreity of Oxford. 

VII. The History, IIubitB, and Instincts of Animals, by the Rev. Wm. Kirby, M. A., F. R S 

VIII. Chemistry, Meteorokigy, and the Function of Digestk>n, by Wm. Prout, M. Di, F. R. S. 



THE FOLXOWING ARE PITBLISHED. 

ON THE ADAPTATION OF EXTERNAL 
NATURE TO THE MORAL AND IN- 
TELLECTUAL CONSTITUTION OF 
MAN. By tho Rev. Thomas CiiALMEiut, 

D. D. ; beinij Part 1. of the Bridp-owater 
Treatises on the Power, Wisdotii, and (loud- 
ness of (io<K as manifested in the Creation. 
In one vol. l'2mo. 

" The vnliimct" hoforr um aro evory way worthy of ih^ir 
i^uhjcrt. It wotilil seem nliiiout sii]M'rrrn^at(iry ti> pai^s 
any jinlirtiirnt on the Ptyli' of a writer t^o relebr.itoii &« 
Dr. ('linliiicrH. He is well known np a lopirinn nut to be 
hnl'It'd I»y any iliftii^iilties; an on*' who lM)Ii||y crai>pli-s 
with his thiMiu-, and hrinss m-ery energy of his clear and 
ri»'rvoii« intellert into ihi- fn-lil. \«) !!n|>hi"!iry esrapf-H 
hi"* •■asrh" vision— no ar^iriient that ronM either enforce 
or ilh|..lrulf hi- suh|iri i« Irft iintnurhitl. Our literature 
owe-j a de«'p debt of :rratitud*> to the author \.f thei-c ad- 
mirable voUime<«."— 7.1'. Gazftte. 

" Dr. (.'halm*'rs hafi here added anoth'T to tfie many 
unspeakable hervicen which he ban reriilereil iN-fure. No 
prniKe ran add to hi« characti-r, and ni> wnrd> couhl ex- 
pre»'H thi' n-viewcr'H •s'-nse of Dr. C.'haliiierH' ineritti. Il ig 
a criMt [lb ail] re to think of such a man: for without 
aj-reeine with him on every point, it is impttKf'ihIe not 
to fi'cl that he has devoted a mi;;hly mind to thi- bem of 
cause*— that every feeling and tlitiii<;ht arc disinterented 
—that he in olwavR lahorine in the ranse of Cod and 
man — and that manv i>f (he truths whirh he ift scatter 
ins. will, at last, by <Iod"s ble^sine. !>•• iiiNlraniental in 
deptroyinij errors when he is low in the dust." — Bntifh 
JUafazinr. 

A TREATISE ON THE ADAPTATION 
OF EXTERNAL NATURE TO THE 
PFHSrCAL CONDITION OF MAN, 

Erincipally with reference to the supply of 
is wants, and the exereiae of his intellec- 
tual faculties. By John Kidd, M. D., F. R. S., 
Regius Professor of Medicine in the Univer- 



sity of Oxford; bcinff Part II. oftli 
water Treatises on the Power, Wi 
Goodness of Grod, as manifested in 
tion. In one vol. 12mo. 

'• It is ably written, and replete both with i 

inMriiciion. The ditfu^iiin of flkrii v^nrki ra 

Im' attended with the hnppie^i efiectn in jus 

ways «)f Cod to man,' and ilhistratine th«M 

; cnodneKs of the Creator by arcunientH which 

|.si9libly )M)ih to the reai>on and the ffniinco 

I understand abstract reh«oninp. and dill few 

or Will listi-n to it : but in this work the pnn 

■ and the kindlir-Hl feelinirK arr inculrated I 

I medium of agreeable and uvefiii informalir 

I more Gautlf. 

CHEMISTRY, MINERAlAXiY, Al 
FUNCTIONS OF DIGESTK^N, < 

with reference to Natural Theoloci*. 
Proi:t, M. I). F. R. S., Follow ofrho 1 
lejje of Phy.^ieianB. Btinj^ Part VI 
Bridijc water Treatises, on the Power, 
and Goodne&fi of(.iod,tis man i ft stcd in th 
j 1 vol. 12iuo. To corrcsjioiid with ihci 

; "The mnnm-r in which he hHn executed hit tifl 
'erUi-fnrtnry. Wiih ereiti nnd exti nui«i> e]i(M<fimeatc 
nnd a conipleti' a''iiii.iin:ani'e wiih hi!« nul-u'Cl, a* 
.ind elevHted view* of the cr^'.-iincM Hml i^iTine r 
rrentor. hi^ ha* buiii^ht uee of the mmit [lowrrfuU 
zonule to the ounpurt of Kevtlation which phiio* 
aililH to th«t h<i|y eauje.'*— A". Y. C^mnumal. 

ASTRONOMY AND GENERA 
SICS, considered with reference t 
TheoloffV. By the Rev. Wn-Ui 
WFLL, M. A., Fellow and Tutor < 
College, C-ambridjGfc ; being Part 1 
Bridprewater Treatises on the Poi 
dom, and GoodncFs of God, as mai 
the Creation. In one vol. 12ma 

" It 19 a work of profound invnttipatioii,df>i 
diRtinguished alike for the calm C'faritlian ipi 



BRIDGEWATER TREATISES, &c. 



iraagkoat. mmi ibt wmmI, IrrMtatibk* arpi- 
wbnek m lUaiptd oa cwijr pag*.**— i^ai/y l»- 



rki like thai kefore oa b« widtljr diMeminat- 
kold. active, and inf^ninaa enemir* of rfli 
( hf ihtme, equally aajracioua, aim and rrwi- 
le DKMt limid of the many whu depend upon 
ed B«>l frar the iMof that mnini with aubtlr 
eal their faith away.' **— A*. Y. Jtmtntmu. 

« devoted apiril of the work in in<»»t firm- 
we have li<*re and there found, or finrird. 
vil. only peradventure because we hnvr bi'rii 
•Mow thr BUthiir tbriHicb the prndiHioUii ran^p 
kiophiral aurvey— and in a word, titii the 
I «• would have made the reputation of an>- 
and nay «vvll roaiutain even that uf Frofev- 
11.**— JVrlr^peAteii. 

furreedH admirably in layinir a broad found- 
le lifht of nature, for the rreeplinn of the 
laa triitha of revelation ; and hoi product a 
akiitalf^ todiMipatP thttdelukioiiaof w-«pti- 
nfldehty, and to coafirm the believer in hm 
urt4*t9m Cbarier. 

own talenta, and hi|[h reputation of the aii- 
in earnest of eiceilence, and nobly baa Mr. 
vleenied the pledge —In coneiusion, we havr 
on in layinK, that the prevent i^ oiir of ilie 
of ita kind, and admirably adapti-d to the end 



propoaed ; aa aoch, we cofdiallj neomneiid it to our 
reader*."— iMidM Lit. f7c:r(U. 

" It IB a work of high character.**— Aaffea Jlaeerdfr. 

THE HAND: ITS MECHANISM AND 
VITAL ENDOWMENTS, AS EVINC 
ING DESIGN. By Sir Charus Bell. 
K. G. H. ; bcinjT Part IV. of the Bridge- 
water Treatidcn on the Power, Wiadom, and 
Good new of (jod, as manifested in the Crea- 
tion. In one vol. l*2nK». 

" In ilie present treatise, it is a matter of the wannest 
»atisfactMin to find an anatomist of t^ir Charles Brira 
jffeat imineiice. prufessinc his contempt for the late 
ifasliionabie doctrines of Materialism huid by so many 
jaiiatowisis. and now com my fitrward to present the 
I fruits of his wide res«Brrhi*s and preat ability, in a Irea* 
|ti«e iM) full of curious and interet>in|[ matter, vxpreaaly 
intendeil to prove, by ItM examination of one particular 
point, that iiesiKii whirh is impressed on all parts of the 
various aiiiiiialH which in stinie decree answer the pur- 
poses of till- h.ind. niid has »lH»wn that the hand ia not 
jihi; snurre of nmlrivanre, nor ronsrquenlly of mao'a 
■■iperionty, a<i Mime materialists have uiaintained. To 
this he has ailiknl some very valuable remarks, showina 
the UMes iif itain, and he has illustrated this work with 
a varii'ty of tin* in«Nit admirable and intert'stiDg wood 
cuts."— ^ritavA Mmgmunt. 



9 rcmainiDg voliunen are now in a state of progress, and will be published without 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



\ 



AND TRADITIONS OF I KIR-'I^'** morals. The author has done t Rood work, and thmv 

I h<i uipIi to five the niiMt deservini a beautiful and 



^L Bj Mitw PARiM>e. *J vols, rjino. 

ird«M> is a cliarmini tiavel'.ef, enjoying what 
itrrinf with s<MMi taste into the ferliupi, and 
mess into iIm' pi«uliaritifs of the peii|ile 
om »hi' resideil. and telling all that she has 
seen in an animated and picturesque Myle. 
kmisB these sttrartive volumes with warm 
congratulations."— |j(. O^iftte. 

FE OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 

ipaniud witli u Portrait I vol. Hva 

tHikl thia work be oChrrwiae than inlereat- 

hemfum. 

I an evrnlundrd. fair, and impartial history : 

haumlin;; luany diaagrrcaUo iruiha ar«* rr- 

nae vtiiumes. iho autiior puya ample htnnage 



a 
iiM-iiil ' iwemium.' Hill And the work to which wv refer 
altogether suitable "— f S. (iczftlt. 

"Carey, I«*a k, Hlanrhard have given us a choice ae 
lertmn of gnns. from the bt-st popular writers of the day. 
under the al^ive title. It contains articles Oom the pens 
<if Croley. Wilmm. Byron, Mary llowilt. Mri> llrmans. 
Miifire HiMid. hr. Bird. Campbell. Manning. Irving. Web 
Bter. fiprague. Braining. Perrival. Jkr Thi' ^nliiine is a 
pieas.iiit iiiii-. ami iIh* m tertion« liurh as thnr revprctive 
a'ilhi>r« hate n<i iii'i.-d to he ashamed of "-A*. Y. Gssi. 
JidrfriiMrr 

" Thii Ik a Mint tulnme. rompiwed of extracts from the 
relebr.iliii uriiri« nf itii- prrsriit renlurt The selections 
are ailiinrali<> mr.de. ami the vrnrk i- got up with unu 
tool i-lecaiire Thf hiiiiiing i< a ht-aulifut s|iecimen of 
the uliill whifli }u* bern attained iii thi- imiK<n ant de- 
partment ff ihwli making The volume is i»ne of rare 
b<-aut> . and f niintmiti-* a cheap. elegant, and appnipriatc 



tHK-eiKiaiit iibihtiua of iho Prince, and Ri*" „ _ ,^ , i . u «. ... 

irart.rromhiisp,^boianda«iJrt»..duru»c P"^'* "'^•'■' '• '^"^'-''•' 
iliunary era. nhich. in troth, an? perfect ui " A very n.-at and in.inirtit 



e present lor yoath at all 




lentury. In one Hnall neat velumcj J>«»"«vr. of <;.n. va. In 1 vol. ^\o. 

itlv hi)Und in morocco; with enjn^r-i 'This i^i a tm I'l.inirinr h>^\. and mtereMing as a 
1311- £• J • I. \KT ^11 I '•■"' '■' ^ wi«M' mill \iriiiiiiia m.nii li in nmre lively. 

vy E11I5, from de8l|rilsl by Wt?tftall and .....^^ ,,,(- i.jrrMji.p. anl n...rr an ng than we had prum- 

»f, ised ouriM-lteg '■ /.rfi«Aarf 4 Amnr 

»rk particularly commenda itoelf to ^^-jimsTLW YEAR." Rv the Rev. John 

tpachpn% par^»nl^ and othfns who Kiulk. PnitoN^Tot'Pi-tn- m llw»rniver»ily 

c m search of a volume to present to ^f o^fonl: with on intniiiction, and orra- 

^^' Rional n«)tt*ii, bv the Rt. Rev. Uhwqb W. 

rhtfal little bnoqnet of • rtejant eitract." fWim I)o4!«k, Dtfliop of New Jerwv. 

rriters of proae and poetry in Great Britain ^ ' 

ica The rremiam would be a pretty prevent 

Indiea, or itodenta, eauloaa to ba noticed or 

'--Ssaliaal. 

eoilrrlioa. or ratlMr let oe nay. a aeleetion of 

prose and vetae. that hava real merit, with 

mth to style and nenlinaent. Thee are dunce 

« aatful to improva the taate and atrengibrn 



"The Christian Year, a enllection nf little 
" By the Rev Jnhn Kelde. a name well known, and 
just I) dear t" Utfurd •■-" We srarrely rver remember 
to hate reait on tiipiisiie an in«««aiiva nf religion in 
piirtr>.* "We hate si high a seasr of lU genuine 
worth, thst we h<'pe this notiee nf i| nav be the ir-*-^ 
of intrtiducang it nito many families."— ^fisA O 



THREE YEARS IN THE PACIFIC, ioclud- 
ing Noticei of Brazil, Bolivia, ind Peru. Id 
1 ml. Svo. Bjr BD Officer ofthe U. a Navy. 

nf tbg aUti or •nti*lr. 



A tba ruli 



lint B*ru of I. 
u oTiIk Unit 



cm luiiuiira : tiMK cannot bf ■ ninmtnt'i doubi 

•r in i/opii\mt'\ly.'—Jtnni*ltfBitla £<lln'. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. With a Portrait 



raSTORY OF SCOTLAND. In 2 voU. 

popiilli work nt DciIuh. kjr iIb 

itaa bciiiiul olMliic ^ H" ■••>■»« Ut- 

"—'—- -wlaNtMfraafiiarililyof 

of dncriiiboii nf bii mber 



SUfU.RIIlMmMKr 

a and pKiam^urni 



LIONEL UKCOLN, <>■ m LEA 

BOaTOH,2wita. 
Tbe LAST or ns MOHICA!f! 

The PRAIRIE, S voIk IZnia 

BT WABmNGTOH IRTD 

VOYAGES ASD ADVENTURE 
COMPANIONS OF COLUm 
WuaimTon lavno. Author d 
of Columbus, &c. 1 voL dra 

'- Of ilH malD irork m oar lepcai tkal 
itae xlnt oT iaiTonaai bialoiT •>' "* aifi 






oufla cbifai of Hit WaJiai Semt'i nn. ii bai obIf ta 
loueh Iba liuiilail iiKldcnl tltKir-iij lift, «i.<J it itam 
i|ilBratfdwitb all Itaiatimtoranasor roaiaBn: 
lid nl Hch la Ma Mdllr U Utt iiut sT Miun, tbai li 
lailhta, ud nifk and odland (Mda wiUi wlion kii li 



URIIBMErr!) LOG. 

LEAVKS FROM MY LOG BOOK. By 
Fluirle (ibuhmbtt, p. M. la one vol. 



BY nil, <-OOPEIl. 

TIIR BRAVO. By tlio Author of the Spy, 

Tiw WA'l'Kll-WlTCII, OR Ta« SKIMMER 

TiiK SKAS. Ill '2 vols. 
THK IIKADHMAN, o« tub ABBEYE DES 
VKiNKRONa 2 volu. I'ima. 

TIIK ll?:il)KNM.\UKRi or, The Bcmgdio 



NOTIOiVH OF TllK AMERICANS, by a 
Travitllin); IJacIieior, "2 vols. 12inD, 

Thb WKl'T OF WISII-TON-WISH, 2 vols. 
Unui. 

Thk UR{> ROVER. 2 voIb. 12itn. 

Tn SPY, S vol*. 12ina. 

Tm PIONFJnS, 2 voU. 12mo. 

Tai PlLOT,«Talo ofthe SM,3ToU.12mo. 



A CHRONICLE or thk CONQ 
GRENADA. By Vn'tammvi 

Esq. In 2 vols. 

bjank. The Itniuan Uiiouchoui ■• it rmt. 
■aiisMlal ; aad iIb ninatiR miy br hhI. Ii 
Piiij ttuwB, to Dnapnt ana Lon| jaDerr of 
iant."—U>*d. III. OtuOt. 

THR ALHAMBRA ; a eenes at 
Kkelchea of the Moon and Span 
tliR Aullior of the Sketch-Book, S 

■■ Mi. IrviBi; hu hilly tnittrd himirlf ■ 
■bocei of uld dwiaow.' aad yirldnt to al 

iiiiia, movnllthi. anbriqurii. aud hifonn 
know whi'lber nnirm and rpimirhiucBI h 

iinBIinalinB in Ibr wnrtd. bin tbi> n* bi 
Ibera bp liny ranlliift JH MitniLiTiiic 6tt 
,nuU. tbr tsln cT tlic Alliambra aiuil iKil 
IndoK IJUrarj QgitOr. 

By the imnif Atilhor. 
The SKETCH BOOK, 2 vol*. 12ii 
KNICKERBOCKER'S HISTORY 
VORK, revised and c 



TALES ot A TRA^XLLER, 2 w 



CAmNET UBRARY. 



LRRAT1VE OF THE LATE 

GERMANY AND FRANCE. 

■quMi or LoHDOHDOuiT. With 



JRNAL or ▲ NATURALIST, 

X)BIOGRAPHY or SIR WAL- 
fTT. With a portrtiL 

ffOIRS or SIR WALTER RA- 
^ Mm A. T. Tbohmmi. Witha 

E or BEUSARIUa By Lnd 

IfEMOIRS OF THE DUKE 
LINGTON. Bj Capt Mofu 

\uthor of RecotlectioDs of the 
In 2 vola 18aa 

)f fipTlinf; and reflection which per- 
is in the characteraftic mood of the 
«le, ardent, and cfaivalrooi; hia pm- 
be eipecfed, are mmd and indcpend- 
pia^ ■ freqnentljr rich in thoae iMaii- 
nf uaih his ptev i e ti i ?mtin^ To ua 
rk which will noC dacredit in iUami- 
Umttd 



9 ni NATURAL HISTORY, 
mpaaioQ to the Joarnal of a Nat- 

UhnnUia fhlrio b« a aerice of great 
MUMendcd to pobtte aad private lihrariea. 
len. and miteellaaeom readera feaeratly. 
printed, and fltraiabed at a priee whidi 

oTtodclj.**— 



luB the reach of all 
Utr 

inetnwtive. aad. la their crMaal Unb, 
. whkh iheea eaterprMing puUiahen are 
ler the title of th^ *• CaMaeC Library." 
naiAii. and abw»K aaivenal kaowledge ; 
»r which, in iNBiBf the opialoBa, ta«ee, 
that portioa of soeictj, to which thk 
lea ia yet new. eaaaoc he too highly 



r and Lsa have eonawnetd a ■eriee of 
ler the elmve title, which are to appear 
ich eeem likely, frooi the apeciaea kelbie 
bigli degree of popularity, aad to aflbrd 
!■ infonnatioa and rich entertainawat. 
ly nerful and ftroagly attractive. The 
itioa it floe, the paper aad typography 



»V TUB I«IFB OP 
BGH, wItM a«ma 
rkleli lie Uwm^m Br 
> WltH a 



1EBS«A.T. 



Mtline of a liii. wUeh. in MM. Thoai- 
Biioe of iatemi : ftoa the Am aage to 
ition i« rooeed and eoetaincd, and while 
nannrr. we still aK>re applaud the spirit 
wutsd."— l4Ur«ry OexstU. 



OP A If ATUBAUST. Wttk 



aata. trssa. and alOMi we aols 



aeiatroagly 

e the atieatioa of every 



Hltle 

of 



and nMMe paittealaily ef ear eeaatir laadfli. Ii wfll 
iaduee thaa, are are saia. to ezaaiiBa BMie chwsly thaa 
they have been iccustoawd to do. InU the ob^sela ef aal- 
nated aatnre, aad each esaariaatioa will prove eae ef 
the BMMl inaoeeat. aad the BMMt satisfkctory aoaresa ef 
gratiileatloB aad aauiaeaieat It is a heok that ought 
to And its way iato every raral drawiiu-rooai la the 
kingdoa, and one that may safely be plaeed in every 
lady*s boodolr. be her rank aad stalioB la life whst they 
nay.'*— Qaeftsrilr Mnitm, No. LXXVIII. 



'*We thiak that there are few readera who will aoc 
be delighted (we are ceruia all will be instracted) by the 
* Joarnal ef a NauralisL' " Mntktjf Jbetaf. 



''ThiB is a BMMt dalightftil heok on ths moot delightlhl 
ef all stadisa. We are aequaiated with no p revi o ae 
work which beara any rssenblanee to this, eieepC 
* White's History of Belbome,* the most fbseinating pieee 
of rural writiag and eoand Eogllsh philoeophy that ever 
Issued froa ths prcaa 



**The aathor ef the volai 
dneed one of the Most charming vola 
to have ssen for a loag t: 
June, Un. 



"Adeiightfhl 
instructive aad 
staee White's Belbome."—, 



amnaag 



the 
vea to Nataral History 



*• The iooraal ef a HatoraUst, beiag the sscond aim- 
ber of Caray aad Lea'e beautifiil editioa of the CaUaet 
Library, is ths bsst tieatiae oa auldeeU coanected with 
this traia of thought, that we have for a loag time pa 
rased, and we are aot at all surprised that it should have 
received eo high and liatteriag encoaiioBH ftwn the Sag- 
lish press generally ."—AsiCsa TVeesllrr. 



"FaraiahiBg aa interesting aad fomlliar acsouat ef 
the various oldeets of aaimalsd nature, but cakulated 
to aflbrd both iaetnictioa aad ealertainaMat.'*— JVhsh- 
sills aenasr. 

agieeable works ef ha Uad in the 



**OBeofthe 
laagaage."— Cbarisr d« le 



" It abounde with aaawrous aad carious focts, 
lag iiluatrattoae of the secrst operatioM aad 
aature. aad satisfoctory displays of ths power 
aad goodasm. of the great CYeater.**— PhOsd. JUkmwi. 



THB HABChUBIS OP IiOinM>in>BBBT»ft 
If ABBATIVB OP THB LATB WAB 
GBBBAHT AHD PBAHCB. WKh a 



** No history of the eveals to which it rriates caa be 
corrrct without r rfettace to its staleaMats."— £jl«rery 
Oeiscts. 

**Ths eveau detailed iu thie volaaw caaaec foil to 
eadte aa iatease iaterseL"— />aMiB ~ 



only eoaoeeted aad well 
we nave of the sptrit-etirring 
foil of Napoleoa. It iatroduece 
piesence of the allied aMMiarehs. 
policy of each individual : we 
the wily Remadotte. the 
the aa^tious Alesandrr. 
•wtry hMtorical library."— OMv 



aathenticated aeeeaat 
nee which preceded the 
s into the cabtneis aad 
We observe the secrst 
> ths rnnrae puraued tf 
ag Metlernicfe. aad 
I dmirves a plaee ia 



the flrat 



" We hail with slsesurs the appeerance of 
volOBM of the Cabtaet Library " " The author had sia- 
gaiar focilttice for obtaiaiag the material* of hie work. 
aad he has intfodacsd us to the nKivemenu aad meeeana 
of cabiaeu which have hithsrio been hiddea from the 
world. 



** It may be 
pabncatioae 
important ci 
cored the capta're of ths 



the Bwst aatheaiic of an ths 
te detail the eveals of the 
■atlag with that wWch sa- 



" It is ia foct the oaly aathsatic 
table eveata to which it 



■t of ths 




CLABHICAL LITEBATDItE. 



INTRODUCTION to ms STUDY or thb 
GREEK CLASSIC POETS, for the um of 
Young Persona at School or College 

Conlenli. — General Introduction; Ho- 
meric Queniona ; Life of Homer; Iliad; 
Odyeeey; Margites; Batrachomyomnchiu; 
Hymns; Hesiod. By Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge. 
" Wb liirr bHn biithljr plHKd wiih thn little nluiiM. 
niiiwarkoiipiilin ■ wini whicti m Inn nn*ii painfuilr 
Ml. Biiil DllunJi ■ miiiBal whiuli m ahniihl ^irtlriH 

We kHik Ibnranl la [tic mil pnRiaB of tlili work Willi 
eryntHiBilliniiUlciiiripKtaiion."— AriHit CritU. 
" Hi. IMiirld(c^> wwk nnt onlj dncim the pnia of 
Im, Bln|iMiit aiul ■dnUi lik) upoiitiDn urilie prelim i- 
iimnr mkiinr, ivlitcli la iitHnkfT io uJc) to undciiiand 
■iur*nt«r iDin ilw dufwter oT the (pcai Pwt of inii- 
quiljri bull! bai likiwiig Ibc man ran niFrii ur beini 
■ilirinMr adaiiUil li» iu KknuwMiHl pyrpoH. it ii 
- ''—II In lliDi ftMh ind udgnl aiiirli. wiUch toilieciiii- 
I inliid of yoiitti, will cemsry liulrucllna In tl« 
iiwil TBrclin ninniir, hf (•nUwnlnt lk> tain oT it; 
■lid b)' cnliilliii Ilia linHTud bunrkiil ftelingi in iln 
-auB af HKnil (ml impnwlnii Uiidj ; wMIe, by iU|in-|- 



mh nnre prufinmd i 



eileiuin innidl. irihrn. Hi 
It Ibl ine ar ike ynuDfit nwdEt 
iniHHiMi BOi In iliKavcr. with i 

tKilu u II Will bg uHful in Ibi 

t,"— ({ururfji Rtrim. 

Ihil Mr. CaXridES will hrar u 



"TlwaiilluirnrihliP 



(D or Bn'vR 



ATI.AS OP ANCIRNT GEOORAPIIY. con- 

sIhIiii^' of Ul Colored lilapf, wilii a coniplcle 
Act' I'll Inn I (it Iiiili'x. Ity Saiiiiel ButleKi 
1). O., !■'. il. S. if. ArclidL-acon of Derby. 

/(^ thi' Komr AiifAor. 
llKOllltAl'lIlA CLASSICA; a Skeicli of 

Aiiiinil !ico);niiiliy. fur llic Udo of ScIiodIb, 



HBCHAincs, MANVFACTDl 



I, PRACTICAL TREATISE 
ROADS, AMD INTERIOR C 
CATION IN CENERAL-ca 

account of the performances rf t 
l/>coniolive Engines at, and ml 
the Liverpool Contest ; tipwu 
hundred and sixty Experiments ' 
of the comparative value of Cftni 
roads, and tlie power of the pren 
tive Engines. By Nicholas Wo 
Viewer, Member of Ihe Inatituti 
Engineers, &c tJvo- with piitt 



REPORTS OH LOCOMOTIVE i 
ENGINES. By J. Stephbm 
Walker, Civil Engineers. W. 
count of the Liverpool and Huk 
road, by H. Booth. In 6va witi 

MILLWRIGHT and MILLERI 
By Oliver Evans. New Editk 
ditiona and corrections, by the I 
Mechanics in the Franklin ] 



THE NATURE and PROPERT 
SUGAR CANE, with Pmclica 
tor it£ Culture, and the Msnuli 
various Products; detailing th 
Methods of Extractini;. Boilin) 
and l)istillini>: ul«o Descriplioiii 
Machinery, and useful Direct! 
gcnL'ml Management of Estates. 



"Tbii H-nikniirbpca 







rii; TREATISE ON CLOCK AND 

MAKING. Theoretical and Pn 

Thovas Rbid. EdinbuTirli, Hon 

I bcr of the Worshipful Compu 

"i 



Klon and pabUriMn ihoiiki tocmv* the thuki of the pramit nMiation, and dw mtitade of 
or boiiif IM fini lo prapart in Uw bngiuto what dfltervea to do eotiUod noi Iho ENCYCLO^ 
kM£RJCANA. but tho fboplb's UMUUiT.''--iV. Y. Courier ami Emftinr, 

Just PMishedf 6y Carey, Lett^ 4* BUnchard^ 



1 in PhiUdelphia by E. h Cartjf A A. Ihrt ; in New York hfG.^C.^H. CarvUl ; in Boalon 
f* HemUe ; in Baliimore by E. J. Coa/r. & W. ^ J, Seal ; in Wtshington by J%omp»on ^ Hamma; 
id by J. if. NoMk i in Sa vaiinmh by H'. 7! WiUiamM ; in Charietkm by IV. //. BerrtU ; in Ng w-Orleana 
in Mobile by Odiorme ^ Swutk ; and by the principal bookaeUma ihioughout ihe Union, 



TIIE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA: 

A 

POPULAR DICTIONARY 

op 
ARTS, SCIENCES, LITERATURE, HISTORY, AND POLITICSi 
Dowa TO Tsa paavurr timb. ako ikclcmko a copiora coLLacnoa or oaiaiaAt aetm 

AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY: 
On the basis of the. Seventh Edition of the German 

CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON. 



u 



Edited it FRANCIS UEBER, 
AMirru> BT 

EDWARD WIGGLESWORTH and T. G. BRADroRD. EaoBS. 

IBTEBlf LARGE V0LIJME8. OCTAVO. PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, BOUND IN CLOTB. 

TWO IK)LLARS AND A HALF EACH. 

KACII TOLITME CONTAIN8 BKTWREN 600 AND 700 PAOEa. 



VORLD.REN0WNED CONVERSATION'S- 
"—EHmlmrgk Revint. 

nrdecumbrout Enryclopvdin*. and pui within 
r f he pnomt man. a complete hkrmrf. equal to 
' or fiHy ffood-fiml nciavna. riiihracina every 
fleet ofinterevl In tiie niiiiiberfif *Jli.ttN)lnall— 
> can ipare either frnni hia earningii or hu ex- 
•M. tirra/y «#«<« a Hi>«.>k. for thre<- yvam, a library 



" The vartely of topica it of roarae vart. and tbey aia 
treated in a manner which ia at once ao full of infiima- 
lion ami to intereatinr. thai the wiirk, instead of beinf 
merely refern^ to. ini(hl be regularly pertiaed with aa 
much pleasure aa profit."— Ba/ti were .fa»#rir««. 

" We view it aa a publiratinn worthy of the affe and of 
the country, and ranniti but hrlieve lliu diacriini nation of 
iiur couiitryinen will auvtain tins publitlierii. and well re- 
d. aa to be equally auiled to tlH* Irarne^l anj ward them fur thia cuutribuliun to Aowrican Lileratura.** 
ed,— the mechanic— the merchant, and the pro- 1 —BmUimtre Patrutt. 

an."-A-. r Oar<rra.d Imqntrer. i .. fj reflecti Ihe f reateat credit on thow who have been 

Nilalion of thia valuable wivk ha« aiifnv^nted ' concerned in it» prtiduclion. and priiiniiir«, in a variety of 
rohinM*: and if tbe unaiiimniia opinimi nf the | ieKp-ri4. tu b** tht* be«t a» well aa ilie iihmI mmpendioua 
vfl from all quarteia, he true, which in Ihm' iltriiouary of the arta. ncienren. hnitnry.pnliiirn, biof ra- 
ft ppenv to he the caae. it la indeed one of the [ pliy. k^. whirh haa yet hrrn cumin led. Tlie ntyle of the 
ilic<tiona. It ahoukl be in the piMai-iieinn of' portion we have rend i* terw anil perfpirunun ; and it la 
ifi'nl man. aa it la a library in itvrir, coniprin ' n-al!y ruriouii Ihiw ihi much arp-nfirtr and nllier infnrma- 
M'lipe maw <if lure upim alinoiit every pmaiiMf ii<>n rouM ha\e hif^n «• Ba!i«rnriiiii!y cuinmunicated in 
I in ilw cbcapeat pnwihle form."- A* K Afirrer. : aurh hru-f hmita "—.V I'. Krfmtpjr Pctt. 

^m from c^'ery part of the country concurred j "TiMMe who ran. by any h«inf»t niiHl«>a nf economy. 

K that the Knryclopttdia Americana was in a' reaerve the nuni of Iwn dollar* and fifty rrnta quarterly. 

derr.ide the diifiiity of Irarninc, ami eapi-ciafly from tlieir lauiily e%prn«e«, may nay for th» work aa Aat 

f of Knryrlnpediaii, by niakinR it two ek-mp— aa it it piililmlird . and we rimndf-ntiy b^lifve that they 

Hill h III! at tlMf end that they never purchaneil ao murh 
feiiffdl. |if nrtiral. uvful inforvialion at au rbeap a rale." 
—Jmrmml t/ Uuemtton. 

" If the eiimtiraiemenl to the puhlinheni nhouhl rorrea- 
pond with thi* teftlimony in favor of ihi'ir entrrpriiv. and 
the hrautiful aiiil faithful »t>!i> nf iti rii<rutiiin. tlie haaard 
nf ile> unilertaki'.p. I»i>lil a^ it wa«. will tir wril coapen< 
nmxM . and our hhr-irif* will heenri<lii^ by tip* moet ffrne- 
rally ii»i-fiil furwli |»^Mr dir||iiniry that liaa hreo oSeied 
tn ilk* reodeni «>r thf En(li*h Iniieuaire. Full eniHifh f^ 
the fpneral whul-if. and |iiain ennui;!: I«ir rv<ry capacity. 
It I* tit more contmi-nt. in evi-ry %ii-w ami fi if m. than 
III more <-i^-nsivr and ponderoui pmlrcruwis "—jtmtn- 
ran h'armer. 

'The hich fe|i.italinn of thr contrih<]tor« to thia work. 



illitudee of all claMre were infatuated with it 
n ao many worda from tlie hiilieiii hi ttie low 
ore we aee of the wurk tiie better we like it.' " 
■ne» and /af air#r. 

liclee in the preaeni voluine appear to ua to 
aaiiie ability and rrwarrh which gained fo 
, leception for the work at iti roniuHMirrnH-nt. 
dir to the volume now beft>re w*. ri>niainin( an 
the Indian tja»gmagra vf Amrrxem. mu«l |«nve 
ivatint lo tlie reader in lhi« rtiunlry ; and it in 
larkable aaa apecinirn of hiatory ami pliilolnfy. 
altoci-ther, we may arain be perniilleii to ob- 
ctadiatinguiabed credit upon llie literary and 
. barer ter. aa well aa the achoiarabip of our 
-(^«rfr«reii CVanrr. 



ipioua information whirh Ihii work affiiidn on »«» •«••« f«»> «" "•""»'' >» ■ fa*nr»h!.. rerrpiiuD, and lU 
aubjerla. fully Juftiftee ita liile of an Ammran ,own mrrita will do the re»t ■■-*//f«ea » Jtnrm 
; while at the aame time the extent, variety, | "The Encylopvdia Americana i« a prudifioiia imaroee- 
MiB diapoaiiion of ita topica. make it the moai iment upon all that Iwa (one hef.ire it ; a Ihini iir our 
( and aaiiateciory EncyclopBdia that we have rouairy. aa well aa the country that gave it birth, to he 

proud of: an inexhauatiMe lieaaiiry of uaeAil. pleaaaat. 
and familiar leamini rni every ^leaiMeaub^l. ao arraBfed 

pttM to on cawi fm ey. aa 
nqeiry : and better atiil. adapted to 



'— JVhfieeei Jaemel. 

ancracdiBf roluoM* iball equal la 



mt the 



ua. we may coDfideatiyaalicipaic fmt ibe work iaa to be apeediiy and aaMy 
m and meroiaaaa which ouf hi lo arcui* Ibr ii well aa on deliberate inqeii 



itieriaf anemirafMMal and ponoaaga."— #W- 
pendloaa library, aad iavalaaMa bank of 

:r. " " 



the underaUDdihf and put within Ihe icacbof Ihe ami 
litHde. • • • The EBcyclopBdia AawrKaaB la a wark 
Without whirh bo library worlliy oC tka 
alter be mada n^"-rB«*aa 



ENCTCLOP^BIA AMEBICAN A. 



I bftltn Id «1[ Ihfl dflpanjiHBIi of linrAton ud tr 
1* »mtlt luOeiMt U (In ii eeMritr ind U|b chi 

. ■!> Bitttii fn Ite ■CUT* panaiuof life 

iciou*— ttli pnntir dtetionin ia • m 

^ BOda of iMcicDoe. It tniaam bti 

■I of ■!! ibe liM iliKanriM la KlaMc 

t. ■riiUo; fcc A 

irjlawTB'* Ubn 






EK>, ikiU, mod IkiihfUJ diJiniics, II !• ( wofk of iln ttr) 
ibMonkr. Wc knownf no iimilu puMlcilioii ihil 
- *)u my cnnpariacm frilh it Ito Ibg rich nriiiy nl 
lit larUrnaliuB, whkb it coddHic* wllUn w Bnill 
■ cmnui. II ia n«* ft«m all tba unownni of Engiiiib 
inludka. It HHiUina niny inponaal aid inlan«ia> 
dataili wMch caD be fOaiidinBO Jbiflllita|nHhKlioa.aQd 

n^nBon than two buDdRd of wboiii pljl mpUiyed 
dacaanot bol prova a valuaUe addition tolhc li' 



In paUie buaiacaa, wbo h , 

of nftrtBCO en virloai upita oT auaaca and M 
i.u-ij»i. ^ii-^ ID fo 10 •itBalloU'Wban ki 



idea. and the n ... 

nva Life, had becoois ao much rsittA 
'mlied, that no iodiTidual coguad in baa 
rcomo mil antainlad with all nl^pKti 
icrmt ; while ika wida difliwion of mfln 
dernl nich knowladge ^aeBtial U It* d 
an acranpliahad muu "Tiut mnt do en 
wf re adequale to npfify. Book* irealiaga 
tuaiich«a,au(!h aa gtaitutn, &e. wen ■ 
in cbsnetei; nfaila volnBuniMia EwTclofi 
too toaioad, ociaolilic and emnbron ba 
elaboiBle traaliiM. nquiiin; much nod; i 
acquninMiica with Ibe autjecl iliai ii— I 
ducton of tha CoHVBtunoN Lwicw; < 

lua tnUninii 



aB^rnparltapa 



Bcnl of Ancriran Diofraphr. a 
bo diipacefuJ to ho umarant. 

Ed Ibt attonlion of oae nf Ibe i 



Aceonlinjt In Ibe pUn of Dr. Lieber, a dMidtraium 
vllL be htiiptlFd ; the nbetance of contempotnry knov. 
ledte will be bmuiht within a nobll MmpaM ;— an:L ilx; 









Gannan iiniuai*. Ibn Onii-f 

— tiBnafbruneap--— '- 
."-Maii—al Can 
The Tolune now publithM in no! only hiebty Inne 
jiabllahnn. but fuinuhn a prouil lanlil* o( Ibe ai 



wjlh wl 



. or tit 



' ii cniiiouH 10 bt Hnicalarli lich ia Ihe depait- 

^nta of Binfraiiliy and Natural Huliuy, When we look 



beftire Ibe leader, Id a fom wkiel 
tu ila uadtnaalloii, and cnnTeyea la a i 
ba lunniatd tu proprieiy and pnapiciilll 
Ikink ibni Ihi Aneriean EncyeloiaDlia da 
ataiT eoUecilun. In which worka of ra&n 
lioa.-'-'awafm yirUt. 
•■ By Ar tho bnt work or Iba kiad era 



Kuovi aoaii ne afMma w nvsr a 
M oqoal ID Ihoaa alnadf fM 
in the Tapvlalioa it baa ae^Mi 
■ lai(e,and iocnMnc; iidiaf 



le paMialien mnla tna anenlKo 01 DM 
I alrsadrhava tioaacwaJ IbenHdrarf 
t bhva had an opponuiiitjr to bocoaa i 



moded, and depii*ad oT pleanre or imp* 
ignoranea of tela or eipmaiDDa oaed in bi 
venation. Such a won ntiat abcioualy 
utility to evsry claB of reader*, ll hai 
so mufh ao iuGrnnaiij, thai it ia met i 
uhero, among Ihe leamjd, ihe lawmen, il 
tmiLU, morchnnb^ roerhaiuca, and nwn of 
The reader may judge liow well il a adi 
objcci, rruiD the rircumilanre. Ihal ihoi 



Ji Gflee: 



IbukI inlu the Swedlih. Daanih and Dutrfa 
and a Frenrh tnuulauan » now prepano^ 
In the pregsralion of Ihe American adi 
ponae luu been apaied to aocure the ablMI 
and Ihe edilon have been aided by waaj 
of diiiinguitbed ability. 

Tha American Biograriiy. which iivrry 
iBi brcn fiiniiahed t^Ma. WAUiii.ivbolu 
jDrtiL'iilar attenbon to Ihal hranrh of oar 
ind from nialenali in the collection of Kb 
»»□ L'ugnecd lor Bme ycsn. For obna 



of di> 

lined lo daceaaed ii 



mguial. 



,..^ . nf all diatinguiahtd 1 

Bclpm. na wall aa ihuo of pan liibea. 

The artielea on Zoology and the varioa 
of Natural Science, nnd thoie on Ch« 
Mineralogy, have bi^cn prcgand eiprea 
work by gentleman diilingtuahed in the • 



.... ..nd the iUito 

by the nccemaiy addiliona. aa perfect aa p 

To geallemen oT Ihe Bar, Ibe work ml 

liarly vftluable, aa ia ca aaa when teal ai 



Fine Aria. Ihe work n I 
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FAXILY CABINKT ATLAS. 



MISCELLANEOrN. 



FAMILY CARIXKT ATLAS, rox- 

irrTED I PON AN ORIUINAI. PLAN: lU^lUg 

m C*oiii!vinioTi to the I*iicyt'In(xi'(iia Aiikti- 
cana. t'ainn.'t i'yr.'npu ciia, F.-imily Liiirary. 
Cabint^t Library, A:c. 

Alla» fi»iu{»ri«"». III a v.il'i'uf .if ihi« K.iiiiil> l.ifinr> 
_ [•-. n» .trlv 1<^> \I.ip> Aii-i 'l'.ilili-« u .iiiii |>ri-><-iii • •|iiitl 
Woih'j'v I'. I •«•».< .\ ''I »«•'•>■.'/•■.*• •« a l» II) <i| iiit'iTiii.t 
■•■•ti I'.p"- ii-ii->n« ex!- it>i .\> I'l.it «u|>{iiii-l liy t;i<- 

O'liriiii*).* ff lUr l*uW$»- Jtmrntilf. 

**T*i.« h* I :ii! .1 aii't iu"l 'i-'-ril lii'li* v >liu!n- " •iivs 
it l.it-ritr> <i.i/.i-1li-. " i« A ••-if-' I |iiiiiri ■■! • !• :;.i!i< ■-. 
IBI ti-iiiij .1 t ■•'•t t'lm i-r i.'i'> ,--.i; iin-.il inr.-riii.i'hi.i. .\ 
tr • I i«tr-|i li\" lillli- |>ri « iit it ■ i;iit iN-iti r i :it> ilali-il 
K- I -nu TifM-rv'"! .1 1 I nJi 'i riT>-rri»l i-i r.tiil-i 11 ii In- 
'» f I » » I iv if'-.l \'»n"i ■'r»i!. r »M\. Ii-i iii-<pii-« Wi" 
l«l .1 !•' i« .iii'il'i-'r r •-••:iiM.i i..ilinii, I ^r. .litii 'ii;;!! llii« 
jf[' nt I* lU ' iti- :i I iii:.!!!!* I>mi lii-;iiitil iI ••M:;r.t\inc^ 

t* ,w«IJ< .1 Nl .1 |i'l<'*- III ll r |l )■ III! I l<«t'H*|l- 111 Ifo ll.-|.|_' 

^ !.'• <1 U. '•\<-r\ \t ir--:i> -in 1 in- ml l-i < mii'Ii 
Till* .\!'.i- l.»r -ir|u>»i- ;i i> tliiiijnl" Unkin! wliifli 
„. Iia%f ** ' '1. ;iiiii 1* iii.i'.'* I I !*iiit Ihi' |» |i il.tr lihiarir!* 
Pftuclj Hr 1.4ril;i> r uinMIr .M>iri.i\ .irr iium "i-m:!!!^ iiiIm 
■"^"^ family in lli" i-iii]Mrr ' .V^ ith.'y Hfrteir 



•MEMOIRS OP THK COURT OF KING 
' ( -IIARLKS TJIK FIRST. By Lucy Ajkezc 

j 1! vuIh. hva 

"'Ilin aiimin'r> o|" CluirlHi thp Fint. iiwc nn gmti- 
iiKif 111 Miw Aikfii. >*ii«- tu'it iniil luu iilajn a talc. 
Shi> Unit gwfu, II iM inif, im Miiiiiiiury (if inc rharartcr 
nf thai iiHHiiin-h. lull v\u* Ii-ik tlrvfilnl an riU'mivi> 
wiirk III a fiiilliliil n-tiil:ort ol liix piililir worku and ac- 
I Kills mill h:iN If li II III till li.r« >iiirv-." — Athaurum. 

" Fcllii\\:ni! ii|i lifT iiitfnv.iiiK mrrrr ofa hiiiloriial 
uriii-r, I.tii'v Aiki-ii liii^ lu-ri' imnluiHMl uiic ul' lh4iM* 
I |ii!mmIi-« In lull;: II.:: in our iiiiiKiriiil aniialii, uhirh add 
(o llii> irii{Hinaiii'(* of f>ii-M 1 Inlmralrtl fnun many a 
Hiuri-r>. nil llic i linniis wliirti rtn* iHually IuuIhI iu'thr 
ui\fr!iiiiiis nl' til iii.ii. 

" Siifiii-i- ir III Kiv. il.Ht fnim fHniily niMl otlirr |«|ipni 
Idii'j liiiiiii-ii Imni 1^'- iniMii- \.i\\. ficM liiftiiM arr vsot 
Mini aiiiiii nliiil ii:»iii ilif .'ii'i'irsaiul |init-r<tJiiip)of that 
tii.'ii' . :umI llial witiiii.i: ilt hiii;; Imi (li'r|ily iiilii ihcni. 
• •■ir iiiti'llik'ciii luiil.ii.' \iiL< wrtMii*!)! ilif Mlmle iiilu(4»* 
III' l!ifN<' auri'f'aMc ii:irr:ili\iii lur i\liich hvr {Nil um 
|i|-!ly |iii|Nili>r."~ I.tt. titizrtlt. 



iriir. iY>>Tm Mors h)KMs OF Tur uKACKo i:m:(;a.\t mbraky kditioxs 

MCKARI{K.uiihlii.4lii-tN'rN:iii(IJ<MiniiKaii<l:iMi :\»'It 
** aC hui lyfiv Kv hi«Siniiiiil Kifcutmr. *Jliniiti«>iiif \'*\f. 

• yVr* tw m f»i'. nrtwt al %"»i#.ni l^rr S«»iri .<f S' —tt. m rii.»if^ a'-.l 
Irtf lu^rf-wt*! ' V ■ fk<>w>iM . d'kt *i t'liv A" >■•■• ^ ••'•' '^ ' * "r* >'• 
itk.a«. «ta< M^lliWUJiii Jhfnwni III R* 'iff %'tA ■ ' i'a >•'>. Ifu^, •»!■% ^lr 
'. tnftanmUi t'fwtt.l* U^^tSi^nrlt-ngt v ■• .t>i<lW •>!•*. '■•auM 
id>atiiw> u >n •tml •■; Mif, to dl riH m lAf rAit>i.W ./ T' vlftagf 
-4 ralite t.) h.i <«.r 

•"TV hif" nf I'rabln" will U* f mnil f.ir nion' ;i'»-n:il.iMt 

slnkine iiifi<|i-ii(<t mnl i«trii<iriliii.-irk mrt' i>i» ami 

rr<iH« than ih.ii of aliiin^t .-iii\ niiii-r |«iit uiih wh-ioi- 

'rannai M'ln wt* art* Mri|i|-iiiii<-il li will Im ^••-m t'i>ini 

uMii lliarit'v hoiv rnlinli h** hrnl ia<ti-<1 l»-iii •-!' ih>- 




• ■F TIIV Fili.I.oWIMi WORK!*. 

WORKS OF JOANNA BAILLIE. 

riiMri.KTK IN UNK \ nl.rMC. HVO. 

Ttiii niiiKifi i>irrf^|iiiHii wiih fho Ijlirary Kililioiw 
• if Hvpii. Snti, .M«">r»-. i\i". 



•■ M.* Iliillir'j. I'l'ivv nu i!ir PaA.ii»nii have boon 
!->itL' kiinwii ii> aimMiu ihi- |ii-<«i in thr laiicuiiffi*. So 



jrry b.ji. r- -i a.iv.r.iiy -_i .l.-nnu.- ami f.il..rn w... ■ u?i.. n aiK i!.. in . siii . t.t. rtainad-mU »f llierhiif. 

irfrrr..li.< . .r!. j-i-.i v..l ..i-ln ». . 1...* U . .i:.-.l ■'"*' '/' ''"; """"': ;^'; ;""'"•■ ,^"«»» W"rJ^^ «/"««'l 

Mrn.iit pr-i^ri!* Ih- li..ii.».ir. 1 .11 1 ailmii. I f. i. m.! -I ik'^iT lri\i' Intii iln lalitl liyrimlii hi-art —(.AriJfiah 
Wk-. J -h.i- I'l. Ri>iii.:-N Th irl.iw I*, x a'l.l iii-.r.- o Hiumtmr. 
ji»iu nf -v-n. Kurt r-* Ml- ir- Kt fcr ih-r.-iri. isu.«ti .. \v,. ^rr animi': I'n- iiuM f-arruiit ailmirrm of hi-r 
Urih-f...W..im.i..-i.ii.. p! ir. .!.,il....jth h* in. -....M i-.u_ .,.,,.,,, , , ^ ,.,^.p,^. ,,„„,„„„ ,„^ .„„, ^,^,1, j,,.^ ,J„.,„H,. 
lviiii»> nl III a! ''licinl'- f-f ai :•!•-« i.itii .* Ill' i.ir\ iii< rjl <-iii, 1 . 1 1 11 1 ^1 

pir|.-»al..n-ri.mli..t .!.^|.„o,,^l,...■M,.l. m,-.rar.. • " I 'l' ' '■''' 'l^' '»''f '■''•7' '•7''i'-- '"''J »"-';^^^^ 

I N'liK* III fii-r Iriiriilii*^ Unxt- lic^i'rxnllv ivinmhI iriUi 

TlIK W)OK OF' SC'IKXr.. a liiiiiiiur ■Ji!riiliiMi..n l-- :'.• M.- U nl lli- prin. i|i:il Mr;:i-»i nml AWn«>aji iIimi- 

ill** I*riniijil»^ nl Niilur.il l'lr.ii»««|'li.. aihi|ilii| l«i till in-*. 'I'h« v an- i \pr»— i!i \i |ii}4iii'iii*i iiml iifitiiiti< 

n»fn:»n-^iiTi«iniinl vmrii! ;i«'»pli';i"-ui;'r>;j.ii'rr»ai -••> iinri^ ■•! iln- {i.t>k»i.<iii«. nnrkul hv a dii'p iiimbIiI iiiiti 

ma nil S-ninr^ rilii«initi'<! U\- .iiiii\ 1 iir.i>i.% aii<l in- hM:>-i:i r.iii'.ri-. cn-ai linriiiMi- (■•\\ir nf tn'ainii-iil. 11 

lrn*iin»:KniiTirn«iri» ar.-l 0.*^r\ali"i:-, .'iH'l Ml- !ii-'- r r.,f h,:r.i *'i j-- trv. aiiil I'n- Intiicjii and imri^l 



iri2 ri'itji »-niirili»'fii»»-ini imi: lh*i>i*i ni"* F'.in** :!:»♦;■ 
r«J i*i:hii|iwanli««d i\\'»ii:iiiir»"il • ri'!ri*!H»«inii wn-*! 

■ Till- W ifK 1* l> .Tilifi !\ .•>■« l:|» .i'"l il-JUi!'. « I'. 
l^^';i«h«i| %M!ii i ifi«ili'..'U • 'i\ r H< 'If. I* It .* ;•»•• 
■ •*Ih*'I Willi ii. .l"-ivi . f I'l -r 'i'li.' I . « "i! 1' M-.", * 1 
t»?it f Nil i-l |»r.;"-i> I- • \!ii*iiti"'i • l' I'o fir-! i>*ii. 
•" ij.l*- • "f til I !n -ii 1' .1 It I I . - 1 ,• ■ i.{i» .' • • • 'I'll • r III- 
■Kt'-st iui;»<M.i;il i;i«i it. r - r. ••".'.■, II « ! i'- f i •>•..• li 
«i%#pArTnt« I l> 'if iDi'iril I- wi-f^i \'! ii— "1 ■ !• A 

iifi •«■•• i.i .' . aif.f .|... - ii ... !! \Vi ••■.'.? »i . I ■'. 



iii*>r.il -1 lit, nil III." .\'if.ti§i:i tiuuttr 



WtMJKS OF IIKNRY FIELDING. 

IN i .\ . \ti.t >!!.■' **\.i. Willi A niKTR.IIT. 



I- 



!♦.■ 



I' 



9^n»\ I I'if'.inr T -im ii. iT i 
%».!: '-r.iiin a C- I' fl* srili- w i"i \ 
■ iff »t !• n f l.lil':.i* I •' ! i« • • 

■tat'iril |tliil>t« iii'iv \V I 

ftt • • iii'l • \» 'k f> I •• ^ .- •*' ' ' ■>• ; ■■ '- 
ani ii^vrri nil .ii w :.m i vi< I i' :!^ • t;- • i> ' 
MfiC h>- a ri"r> i'' '.iirli'f li |'i ••" ? i" llf »•• 
Ihiriff iN-ttff r,rr till- I t . nfr. 'i i'i. nun 

«k|lf !• |« lllr 

Irrw lo think 



WnlMCS OF TOHIAS SMOLIinT. 

IN I V. .1 \ .1 I ♦;: ^ !*li. WITH A rORTRAlT. 



; n- 1; - . » 

.":;;/,;,;; mackintosits history of enc;. 



i If r> • n 
• If :«'i\ 
■ |. ■ t T I •!■ 



1,ANI>. All t'li-Mrniit nival iK*tavo Cfiitkin. 



(•••..h i-f ■" l!i> •> I • ! 1' .1 > • iliC ;•■ i I* 

•• l"h^ |if»««ffii liiii> tn.'iiiiM- i» -•• wniii-n. ihn*. with 

Mcidrratr allfiiiixti a \-»iih tiia\ ihiam a \i-r> r..-ar 

knnwifdrr nf t-arh l>raitrh nf natural |>hilii«<>|ili\ The 

Vf*laiiii* !• priiiiMl iinif.irmh wiih iIh> ' lt«t • '*«^ l*"^ \ 

and mai- Iw f^id f<i br a iiaitaM«> •tirrr«»ir !•• iliai Iml' 

wiiffk Thr rnni|iil*-r dp«eri-»» fr»-al rriiJil fir iIk- ar | 

raDcrm^ni anil ai»i fir ib- •impi'* ai ilif«anir liim* rur , 

rrcla'rlfjtfiiinr •t%li'nfr.invr»iiiriuf«iin."iti«>n IWriu 

nul 4*1 la-tiff than r»'r«itnifi«"nd |iarrni« !•« !*»••• nl In tin ir 



(aiMr«>tt tliia vWeanliilllp |ifiM!<irli<iu ■ Htftr vf.if I IWfi VhIa **\(«. 



thirty vlars- corrkspondenc'e 

l» iMi'tii Jnliii Jf^hK 1). n. F. K. S.. Buihop 
i>r LiiiHTii'k. AnifiTt. aiit] Affliacliio: amJ 
AlrxaiMitT Kni»x, Em]., .M. R. \. A. VAiXvA 
by thr Rf»v. riiARLEn Foiurm, R I>., piT- 
|M'ttial riiraip nf \A\ noxt Sandwich ; fftr- 
iiif*rly, di4ii«>ta' C^haplain tu Bialiop Jebbi In 



TRAVELS, &c- 



NOTES ON ITALY, during the years 1829-30. 
By Rembrandt PEiOJB. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

'*ThU artiit will gratify all reaimnabte expectation; 
he ia neither ostentatioua, nor dogmatical, nor too mi- 
nute; be if not a partiaan nor a carper; he admiren with- 
out lervility, he criticiieii without malevolence; his 
fVanknen and food humor Rive an agrfleable color and 
vtEtci to all his deriiriona. and the object of them ; his bdok 
leavei a useful general idea of the names, works, and de- 
aerti, of the great masters ; it is an instructive and enter- 
taining index." — JVaf. Gat. 

" We have made a copious extract in preceding columns 
from this interesting work of our countryman. Rembrundl 
Peale, recently published. It hn» received high comniun- 
dation from respectable sourocd, which is Justified by the 
portions we have seen extracted.*'— OfmmereialJtdvertige.r. 

*'Mr. Pcale must be allowed the credit of candor and 
entire freedom from .ilffctatiou in the Judgmniita he ha* 
paiAed. At the same time, wc should not omit to notice 
tin variety, extent, and minuteness of his examinatioiis. 
No church, gallery, or collection, was pasMcd by, und in(«l 
of the individual pictures are si'parately and carefully 
notic«l."— i/tM. (i^Marterljf Reviev. 

LETTERS TO A GENTLEMAN IN GER- 
MANY, written after a trip from Philadel- 
phia to Niagara. Edited by Dr. Francis Lib- 
ber. In 1 vol. 8va 

"The letters are a \Try entertaining book, written 
with fairness and frankneiM. The German character 
which runs through the whole work, written in clear and 
correct English, enhances its interest not a little. The 
variety of subjects touched upon is vtry great, and 
though we do not always a^reewitUthc author'sopinions, 
tlierv ajo none contained in the work which are not of 
great interest."— Poa/saa. 

A TOUR IN AMERICA. By Basil Hall, 
Capt R. N. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

SKETCHES OP CHINA, with Illustrations 
from Original Drawings. By W. \V. Wood. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. 

"The residence of the nnthor in China, during the 
years lHSti-7~8 and !>, has enabled him to cnllert much 
very curiouii information relative to this Hingular people, 
which he han embodied in his work; and will ttttrvo to 
gratify the rurioHity of many whow time or diRptiHitions 
do not allow them to seek, in the voluminous writiiiss of 
the Jesuits and early travellers, the information roiituined 
in the present work. TIk* recent diHru<i!>ion relative to 
the renewal of tlic Kant India rnmpany'H (..'barter, hun 
excite<l much interest; and nmonj; our!«elvo8. tlie defiirf 
to lie further acquainted with tiu; Kubjertif of 'itie Celeti- 
tial Empire,* hab beoii considerably augmciitetl." 

EXPEDITION TO TiiK SOURCES op the 
MISSISSIIMM, Executed by onler of the 
Government of the United States. By Ma- 
jor S. H.Long. ln2vols.8vo. Witli Plates. 

BELGIUM AND WESTERN GERMANY, 
IN 18:UJ; including visits to Baden-Baden, 
Weisbadcn, Casscl, Hanover, the Hartz Moun- 
tains, &c. By Mrs. TnoLiiOPE, author of " Do- 
mestic Manners of the Americans." In 1 vol. 

** The book miy b« rvfeW rnenniRMsadad, hoiue-kerpen iciy reiki It with 
pleumv, u a unirt tkrtch of veu^ and BUbDcn.**— ^ywr/attirt. 

MEN AND MANNERS IN AMERICA. By 
Major Hamilton, author of Cyril Thornton, 
&c. 2 vols. 12ma 

JHITTY'S MEDICAI. JURISPRUDENCE. A 
valuable work for Lawyers or PhyRiciana. In 
royal 8vo. 

HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
Complete, in 5 vola. 12mo. 

* A work ovqnlM ia BodwD Ea(IMi hirtannl Ulmhirt."-i4ttauniin. 



SALMONIA ; or, Days of Fly F 
Sir Humphrt Daty. 

" One of the mo»t delifrhtful Iahnr« of 
wen ; not a few of the mo«t beautiful phew 
ture are here lucidljL explained." — Ocmiigm 

The MECHANISM of the HEAI 
Mrs. SoMERviLLE. In Itima 

'* Is it asking loo much of Mra. Somervi 
a hope that nhe will allow thi* beautifoi 
I)ir<fiertation to he printed fieparately. for tk 
instruction of thousand* of reader*, younf 
rannol undenntand. or arc too indolent to 
]<elves to the more elaborate |iartp of the « 
will do thi«, we hereby promise to eztirt oa 
vors to make ita merits known."— Ltf. On 

ON THE PENITENTIARY SYI 
THE UNITED STATES, and 
tion in France. With an Appes 
nal Codes, and Statistical Notc& 
Beaumont and A. De Toquevill 
lors in the Royal Court of Paris, 
hers of the Historical Society of 
nia. Translated from the Frcnci 
introduction, notes, and additiona 
c:i8 Leibrr. In 1 vol. 8va 

" The commisiionerd a^tpear to have pur 
•searches with much induvtry and intellis 
have rendered themwIveB thoroughly acq 
the i«iibjeci." 

" TIh! translation of the work could ■< 
committed to better hamlti than Mr. I^ibc 
hiif notes and additions, it forms one of tbt 
cal treatises extant on the causes and |i 
crime. We shall probably have occasion t 
to this valuable work."— JBaA. .^mehran. 

TALES AND CONVERSATION 
NEW CHILDREN'S FRlENr 
Makkham, Author of the Ilistor 
land and France. In 2 small vol 

" We conMrientioMslv mcommend Mr<s. 
our readers."— /jf. Gazettr. 

"These vnlumes routain excellent ins 
very agreeable formr—Sprctator. 

" We have two neat vnluniey. rnntainii 
DialopucK, by Mr«. .Markham. de:<i:;ned ft»r 
mpnt rif yoiinj; peopi*-. We hav** i>xaminr 
fully, and ran nay ihai \\v flunk them w« 
the purpoHe of the author. The y an- Kiitiii 
to hi' understiMHl by boy:* .irid pirU who liai 
to take to their books : thfy cfinivi If-j-oi 
the study f»f all who are yet rln.«!<fii --i^nn 
plo; and' they are intcre<^tini; * iioii:.')i m . 
tention of those whom tlic-y are fie3'i:;iit.*d t 
Chronicle. 

" The title of this \H>ft\ is not nltoeethei 
it might l»e. Thildren are aiways nt- w ; I 
new or old. little (»r bi«- will fnid sririie'v* 
ing matter in thew volumes."— Ba/.^mcirf i 

THE BOOK OF THE 8EASI 
William Howitt. 

"Since the publication of Itir Journal of 
no work at onre so interf>siiiii; and itiiitri 
Book of tlic S'noons has lieen subiuitted t 
WlKJlher in reference to tin* utility of iiji t 
grace aad lieauty of its execution, jt will au 
|K)pularity it ih certain to obtain. It i«. irid 
and refreshing to meet with such a riehghtf 
full of nature and truth— in which nrtlectio 
ence derive aid from imagination- in w 
taught inurh ; but in such a manner as to m 
ful whetlier we have not been amusinr our 
time we have been reading."— JV>e Mntktf 

*'The Book of the Peasona is a delightf 
recommended to all lovers of naturt.**— £2^ 
aiime. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



OF SSBAflTIAn GABOT9 wltJ& 
mt Ihc lllatory of MartClme Dl^ 
llnstratrd hy Docnmcats from' 



PRIVATE MEMOIRS or NAPOLEON Ba 

NAPARTE, from tiie French of M. Fauvib- 

».wiir.rt p.bii.hrd. Jf ,?* Boi.Riiir.WE, Private SecreUry to 

in llif mo«i iinprftendinK manner, and ^. 

^ ihiH wi>rli in of paramount iin|iortRnr«> The iH>rulinr ■dvantafrm of |M»ition in rcpard 10 




rfritf'N tii» llrt-nt l)i5(ru«Try. ami jilainl} i ""'""K^'- niwl uhrn'. Mnrf ikio r'evoliiiioii. iiu i*firk 

nrlifiiHf of I'tilnnixaiiiiii, ■huuht. up tn! coiiiMTl'^fl \%il)i ihat |.«ti(k1 (»r ibt connequent rvrnU 

avp rii-rn fitfii-il |i^ |i.t nwn wrilen ot| haH in'tiliHi hrt Rnvil u »« nsiliuii. the voliim<^ ««1 H»nir- 

ca»f pi>riiiij!iHiii III 6" rorlb and iiplon- ?■ noniio liavp. fnim lh«« tirsl. Uiii ik rrpiiil ui tin* onl\ 

"eTrn;:^:^':?/.:;:;?,'.:;^^^^^^^^^^^^ "» «»"■ p-ai. Lti.a.„i ..micai 

RFiral valuf ami in lent.!."—/*. " ^^f know fnun ihr* Im'ji! jfiliiiral autlKtritv now liv- 

rradiT. a. x*.n aMhe navirator and t\^''l"V.'L!:!.f'tT'f^'V .«"'■;*";•;"■ •■"*^"""»* "^ h'rlV-cily 

.Miietion -ro«r,fr. THE LAXCSKACiE OF FI,()\VERS. With 

i>f hoiiwi inip.iiy It iM quite friehi fill to; Coloured plate.-*: elejrantlv bound, with L'llt 

ai.- .niiii.i,-i.r.. Ill b.H.kH. riiV in\rMi «l;j08 1 a beautitiil volume fi»r a pre^'nt. 

„'r..r'M?;'.'^'r":'.'i""'* '""'"* i."'." the history of LOKISLANA, panlcu- 

qiiiri'r nltrf l.i-toriral arrnrar> niirbl to • , r .1 /« ^« i #' 1 * . 

ok a< a ninnNiiy. inor»> ral<^ awition« J'Tly ot thf* l.t'Sfinn ••< thnt I nlooy to the 

M:ii.'ni-i.iH wiri' ni**?r i-xpi.^-rt 111 iIh-. TnitiHl Stati-s iif North AiiiiTica: with an 

It h:t« civi-n iim a k'^fuiii w« ahall iK"*'»."r 1 i..4« i..-.« _.. m ^ . .i /• .■. « i 

! to proiii I.) . •-*>rfra/.^. Intnuhictiiry i>sny «'n tln» (. onstitution ami 

(iii\('riini('i)t of the riiiti'il Stat*'}«, by M. de 
Marwjim, Vt't'T n\' Fraiin*, tmn!:lat«>d trnm 

IFTIIE .N'ORTIIMRX.OR xoii- tli- Vrvudi bv an AiiHTican Citizen. In 1 

il> UArVKS; from thr rnrllrit ^,j »,^.„ 

thr ('onqamt of KuKlaud by 

If .\oriuandy. lly llrnry Wlirn- SISMOXDI'S ni.^Tr>KV OF THE FALL 

brr of thr Sraudlnavlnii niiil OK THK KO.M.\.\ K.MIMKH: (\>[n]iri.Mnpr 

Llirrury So«-ir(lrk of C'o|h-iiIik« a Vn?w ot' tin* Invasion of thi' DarUiriuiiK. 

. .. ., , , . r« ;RANr>f)I.nrs F.nTKRS. Lnrrr* ..f .T.-hn Ran- 

-y.-.., n.-.»Ku.ih ill' h.T..,. .-,,... ,.,.d- ;'••h•bl••■>v^M;^l^r.■.:l!.^.■.llnI.rl^.l:-^MTM*oly^Jlnl. 

ClifHh.inily iiii'iil)!- Ni.riii -il- I"Mi: aini '■TJi- i<>!*i-r imn utWiU' hy Iiu- '.njni' nl.Hii.- hiniwlf. 

ill i'Hg iii)!«iii- Mil' ili-M-ii\i n' mill fiOiifiiyn i-* ■■iiiiri-l\ :i>irii'-iiiif- 'Dii* Ii-rii r- win *«hii<ii fri>ni 

1. f*r>-< hIniiiI. ntnl .NKrtli Aimitiii )•> (ii<- '<iii<-'i<; <••-«• ril hniK.n'ii. n<> !ii>i.( m f,,t puMiraliim. 

isali r- tii-f'irf il|i- iitii ■ iif riiluiiili-:- Hm- Kit-ry oip- • f tlniii i. -tfi'itU « harrtrii-nsiir TIh > ari- 

mritnii'* •■tpi'<1ilii>u<« nf ihi- \i>r(!irn>-ii iii;ti<<' up nf 1 \ri Hi i.l iri>triiriii-ii<. in In- n-i.ilni- rf-pirt 

riniir*' of rfiiiiiiii-ri •• ai:<l war Hitii r-ii I'l- p- '-""■•'• ""I ■• ^ ""I '•»•■ •:'I*':**" "f hn* nmi-l . philn 

I Itn' K:i«l«>rri I iiipir-'--tli'' <—rn>.i«liiii' nl ■»'pNi' -il n-n .iri. > iKruuiii-. i-f Iim hwd k||iir|f|,,|| umi 

lai- in Krnnii'. innli-i Ili-Un. nn-l iiu- !>iiili f"« '•' i'* - ti"'.i'" f" ln'' .iiiinninf.inri- ^1 .\'af (/«• 

iclnuil lii'! ii\ i|ii- li.iiiiti. iiihIi r I'an'iii- ' '■ '■" i*^^- -• ii-ix' |>jriii^h- t 1 xhihii iicmx ,tii,iahli 

il ^iitMWHpif :ii:) liv Hw \'irniii.K iinil> r """' •■!' |"i\ :■.•■ ih.i'.-i'fir .im! >lii>i\ hi-u kii nl> i,- ••ii' 

. Ill" I'.Minli'i of III- Kncli'^li iniiii.-in li> i»r—- fr i" ht- lun -imtv* r. ^.-M «iMi«ilMliiii ^^ Tli.) 

« an :i«viiiiiii i-f ih« iii>(lKi|iii!V aini litn-i •■ i*"""'i'l im •\ !■'• ■ '•■ - f ;•■ -l !■ • linp nthI cinmI -i-hm- .V« 

ii-'it \oith-ili- Iri'ldiiilic l;uiciia<:i' yf -j»" iin f -pi*: '■ •% -wU- th<\ ni.ty !»•■ ►afi-U fm 

LT III'* S .III. inavian r.iiiiitTi«» iimIiI lli«' "•"''"I- v I i5- .i- I !:-ichif:- -i 1 !■ .i-r iii^^islit I'll'i lln" 

in pi'iiiit likins liinciii-H i.i <i\\ii{iii and ^i''>^' ;imI h^Nii* • f a man t%li-i \\.*i» nioMndi rutixid tiy 

luaU'iH i.f ifii- lilda^. S-ija-. ami *al|.^!|^ mi.-hii. -I'l-l «h--f h-.i-ry 1- j-ir! i f ihi- lii-i.-ri i-f hii 

•••ini:* ri IniMiL' !•• Ili>' \i>rilii-rn di it|i-> arnl **" '"''^ *'>'*> ^l>"<ild (••■ nail I.} all ' - /Xri.v ChtvntfU 
iliNi: ihi- .-iiainal niatrriaN fn«ii whirl! . 

• -1 prinnpilU ri.ni|t..«d II 1.. mti'iidiit ^ li.\Ui'«.N( P.; :i I all* of «iiir oWn 1 inies. ISV 

■■ »""'">•'»*'""■•• "'"' i'"=iiMd ifuriiir thi- Author of lU:iiu<j(ui. Hope Li»lii-.,\-(.'. 

*. mil ai ih«' •■rum' lini«" to ■t-ri** ;i« a>> t .| 1 
' ilie iiioii* rn hiflnry of Iit-niiiark. Nurwa) '■* - vt»l.-. 

_. - [ AMr.IiKWN QIAiriTllLV HKVIKW. pnb- 

iri.KS OK C'JIUISTIW rini/^V Iwhi-*! on tijf fir.-' of M:ir>h. Jiirii-. Si'ptem- 
,::ninMj i'.- l».Mir;n.-*. I »utjc-*. -Vl 1110111- Nt. and Dm jnUr. l*rii*f .>."i pr ann. 

• tii«il.il:>>'.v nf l!i.' rhrifimii Ri-liu'ion - • \ (..^ ,-oi,u,l,.i,. s> -d" iht- Wurk ntf iitill ftir 

• Rs-t. M I». K- K. S. Inmi thf 4ih ^.,i,. 
ii'ii. I;i I \>'l I'Jiiio. 

'i::::i:::^ri-'^i':::';:::^::t^:i'r^ considerations on the cirren- 
;r:;;;.i1 ::/:i;'i;.r«^i^^^^ «'v and b.\nkinij system of the 

.. ...,, ,..r ' k . .«k •.ri.r.r.14 lb. ..(.i... dal». | | MTEl) STATF-S. Rv AuERT GaLLA- 

I l-ih i*i-<*'«'*M in riPN* |lnta:ii. iM iVf« k wm Iwinf | TIX. 

lav .- r-rr.,. . t. •».• M,. « i-iikii >t* Krjr 4«r«i«. THK M M .M KR T KTK A Popin. with Stnpf. 
.i^C^'AlJli^Ji'-^ili'-SSi^^J^ By Tu..iiA« MooRK. r.i.|.. .\uihor of Inih Mcki^ 
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